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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


In 2004 I published a paper entitled from Jana to Janapadanivesa 
in Professor Sukumari Bhattacharji Felicitation Volume. For the 
fourth edition of Aspects | have made some changes in this paper. 
This has to be included as an Appendix to chapters on Stages in 
Ancient Indian Polity. This may further explain developments in 


ancient Indian political structure. 


R.S. SHARMA — 


Patna 
17 November 2004 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


_ The second edition of the book appeared in 1968, and has been 
out of print for the last fifteen years. During the last two decades 
Indian historians have not given as much attention to polity as 
to society and economy, though some Indianists from abroad 
have taken interest in the subject. In this study recent researches 
of importance have been surveyed. Five chapters and an appendix, 
bearing mainly on the problems of state formation and the 
nature of the central authority exercised at various stages have 
been added. The relevance of kin-ordered formations to the con- 
struction of polity has been considered. Whether rituals and re- 
ligion divorced from social and economic processes independently 
influenced the development of polity has also been investigated. 

The bibliography has been updated to include important 
publications in English on the subject. In preparing it as well as 
the body of the book I have received help from Mr. Mritunjay 
Kumar, Mr. M.C. Joshi, Dr. Madhusudan Mishra, Dr. Sita Ram 
Roy, Mr. P.N. Sahay, and Dr. B.P. Sahu who has also prepared 
the index. I extend my sincere thanks to them. 


Patna R.S. SHARMA 
April 199] 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The reviews and criticisms of the book in the first edition have 
been taken into account. In addition to minor alterations and 
additions in the chapters that have been retained, a few major 
changes have been made. Since the chapters on Land Revenue 
System in the Pre-Maurya Period and Origins of Feudalism 
contain considerable matter on early economy they have been 
taken out. New chapters on Sources and Method, Sabha and 
Samiti, the Satavahana Polity, the Gupta Polity and Stages in 
Ancient Indian Polity have been inserted. I have however added 
only as much as is based on fresh survey or investigation. 

I wish to acknowledge the help given by Dr. Mrs. Suvira 
Jaiswal, Mr. Jagannath Mishra, Dr. Sitaram Rai and Mr. P.C. 
Ray. My thanks are due to Dr. D.N. Jha, who has helped me 
with the correction of the proofs and the preparation of the 


index. 

Department of History R. S. SHARMA 
Patna University 

May 1968 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In 1951, when Political Thought and Administration in Ancient 
India was introduced asa special paper at the M.A. stage in 
History at the Patna University, I began a more careful study of 
the subject for lecturing to my students. In course of my pursuit 
I discovered that in spite of two dozen monographs on the 
subject there was scope for new lines of enquiry. The following 
pages, therefore, embody the results of that investigation and are 
intended to focus light only on those problems which are 
considered rather obscure or need to be studied de novo. About 
one-half of this book has already been published in the form of 
articles. But for the purpose of the present work those essays 
have been re-touched, edited and brought into some sort of 
relation with the additional material, both in form and substance. 
The chapters dealing exclusively with political ideas have been 
put at the beginning, and the others have been arranged in 
chronological order. In the case of the discussion of the origins 
of feudalism, its economic aspects, though not quite relevant to 
the theme of the book, have also been taken into account. 
Although the book as it has emerged, can hardly be regarded a 
coherent study of the subject, it is not without some connecting 
threads and assumptions. 

In the preparation of the book [have received valuable help 
and guidance from Professor A.L. Basham, who kindly went 
through more than half of the matter in 1955-7. I. must express 
my sense of gratitude to Dr. Yogendra Mishra, who has saved 
me from several slips and errors in the preparation of the press 
copy. I also must thank Mr. Surendra Gopal, Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar Prasad Singh, Dr. Upendra Thakur and several other 
friends and students, who have helped me in different ways. 
My thanks are due to Mrs. Suvira Jaiswal and. Dwijendra 
Narayan Jha, who have assisted me in preparing the index, 
and to Dr. Dev’Raj Chanana for his help in the correction of 
the proofs. Finally, I have to thank my wife, Mrs. Malina 
Sharma, who cheerfully put up with all domestic worries and 
enabled me to devote my time to the present study. 


R. S. SHARMA 
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INTRODUCTION 


. The first edition of this book was based on sine pphenes I had 


written in 1950-54. My study was particularly influenced by the 


ideas generated by liistorical materialism. In collecting, analysing 
and interpreting the evidence I relied on Ancient Society by 
Henry Morgan and The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State by Fredrick Engels. My approach enabled me to under- 
stand better the crigin, growth and nature of the state in ancient 
India and also the history of its organs. Drekmeier, a political 
scientist, who adopted a sociological framework in his Early 
Kirgship and Community (1962),. found many of such findings 
acceptable. He underlined the primitive and tribal cnaracter of 
ancient rituals and institutions connected with polity. On the 
other hand although the importance given by me to the treatment 
of the vidatha was recognised by J.P. Sharma in his. Republics in 
Ancient India (1965), he considered it to be a religious body and 
ignored the undifferentiated character of functions performed by 
the kin-ordered institutions of a pre-class Vedic society. However, 

came to be regarded as an important Vedic assembly along with 


the vidatha the sabha and samiti by many scholars including 


A.S. Altekar. ; . . 
AS. Altckar’s State and Government in Ancient India has been 


a popular textbook.. Published in 1949, it has undergone three 
editions, and the third edition (1958) was reprinted in 1972 and 
1977. Although he generally admired ancient institutions, in the 
third edition he did take note of some unorthodox researches 
which were stimulated by anthropological and other ideas. He 
referred to the role of the family and property in explaining the 
origin of the State. In his view the “institution of the family 
with the riotion of family and property thus played its own part 
in the origin of the State.”! He also states that “‘the state in the 
‘early Vedic period was still tribal’? and that the Vedic. tribes 
had a for a long time no permanent territorial basis for their 
states,? These views are sound though Altckar and scholars of 
his generation were neither interested in the definitions of kin- 


1, 1958 edn., p. 36. 
2. Ibid.,p.43. | 
3. Ibid. | 
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ordered collectivities such as clan, tribes, ctc., nor in the stages 
aiid processes of state formation and polity evolution. Altekar 
also gave some attention to the discussion of the character of the 
vidatha.' His concern with problems of social injustice is evident.? 
A revivalist and Hindu nationalist, he blames both the state and 
society for perpetuating an inequitious social system.° However 
he singles out society for castigation and does not examine the 
linkage between the state and the dominant social classes. He 


defends the disabilitics of the siidras and untouchables on the - 


ground that they ‘‘believed that they were born in their particular 
caste asa natural result of certain sins committed by them in 
past lives’™. Altekar also discovered ‘‘a welfare state’’® which was 
the case with K.A. Nilakanta Sastri® and even A.L. Basham.’ 
He not only tried to demonstrate the state’s effort to establish 
harmorious relationship between castes and social classes,° but 
also put up the ideal of the Vedic. kings and of the ancient 
republics® before modern citizens. He did not investigate whether 
these ‘ideals’ were the products of certain social situations. 


Altckar was deeply religious, but he did not adopt a consistent 


position on ‘the role of religion in ancient Indian polity. He 
finds ‘‘considerable force in the view that the ancient Indian 
state -was theocratic to a great extent.’’® However, he does not 


- accept Willoughby’s view that in all early Asiatic monarchies the - 


rulers claimed a divine right to control the affairs of the state.” 
-He asserts that-religion and philosophical dogmas and concepts 


. Ibid., p. 141. 

. Ibid., pp. 49-51, 385, 
. Ibid., p. 385. 
. Ibid, 

. Ibid., p. 60. : 

Proceedings of the 16th Session of the All-India Oriental aes 
Lucknow, 1951, pp. 67-68. 

A.L. Basham, foreword. to John W. Spellman, Political Theory of Ancient 
India, Oxford, 1964, p. vi. After the attainment of independence by India 
in 1947 Altekar saw the possibility of trying limited monarchy by the 
princely states on Vedic lines and implicitly regretted that it could not be 


4 


Auk WN 


a 


- done (Ibid, p, 38), Also see K.N. Mishra, State Sponsored Public 


_. Welfare Plans in the Mahabharata, Varanasi, 1972. 

8, Altekar, op.cit., pp. 350, 325-26. 

- 9. Ibid., pp. 379-21. ‘ 4 
10, Op.cit., p- 53. *: oho =: 
A. Ibid, pp. 94-95, soe | we hie 
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did not deeply influence Hindu political thought, practice and 
institutions,” 

As in the earlier phase, Ghoshal’s contribution in the post- 
independence period is marked by impeccable scholarship. In his, 
A History of Hindu Public Life (1957) and A History of Political 
Ideas Ancient and Medieval (1959) he claborates the points made 
- in his earlier publications and documents them so carefully that 
it is difficult to detect any error. His analysis is more or less on 
the lines of Western liberal writings on the history of political 
thought which he taught for long in Calcutta. Though associated 
. for many years with a journal called Greater India, Ghoshal is 
not swayed by Hindu chauvinism, He substantially adds to our 
information on political ideas and institutions but does not try to 
link them to social arid economic developments; he considered 
such an exercise to be ‘speculative. Apart from his repetitive 
and involved style of writing, Ghoshal creates some problem 
because of the methods he adopts in using the sources. For 


example, he ascribes the major part of the Kautilyan material to - 


_ pre-Maurya times on the grotind that Kautilya frequently quotes 
from masters of political thought who preceded. him. Unfortu- 
nately the writings of these teachers have not. been discovered so 
far, and many of them may have been Kautilya’s senior contem- 
-poraries. The more one examines the Arthasastra the more- 
difficult it becomes to use its major-part even for Maurya times.® 
The Mahabharata continues to attract a good many researchers. 

In recent years at least four dissertations on political ideas and 
institutions in the Mahabharata have appeared.’ They certainly 
systematise much information bearing on ancient Indian polity.° 


1. Ibid., p. 57. 
2. This is what he told me in a discussion in Patna when he aye with me 


in 1957. - 
R, Trautman. identifies several strata in the Arthasastra on the basis of 
computerised mannerism in style. S.C. Mishra’s inscriptional analysis of 
the text reveals four strata, the latest of which tallies with the inscriptional 
use of the terms in the 11th-12th centuries. See S.C. Mishra, ‘An Inscrip- 
tional Approach to the Arthasastra of Kautilya”, Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Delhi, 1984. 

S.L. Pande, Bhisma Ka Rajadharma; Lucknow, 1955; Premkumari Dikshit, 
Mahabharata mein Rdjavyavastha, Lucknow, 1970; B.P. Roy, Political 
Ideas and Institutions in the Mahabharata, Calcutta, 1975; N,.K.P. Sinha, 
Political Ideas and Ideals in the Mahabharata (A Study of first two 


Parvans), New Delhi, 1976. 
5. B.P, Roy, op.cit. 
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‘Formerly more emphasis was placed on the rajadharma section 
of the Santi Parva, but now references found in the Sabha, 
Anusasana and other parvas are also used for research in polity 
which is seen in the perspective of political science.’ These 
studies, however, ignore stratification in the. text and do not 
situate references in the context of time, place and social, evo- 
lution. Rituals surviving till today contain vestiges of various 
stages of evolution; and legends as wellas descriptive and didactic 
portions in the. Mahabharata reflect ideas and practices prevalent 
in different regions and periods. A tentative explanatory frame- 
work for handling the epic material has been provided by us 
elsewhere.2 But further progress in the field will depend ona 
' more critical reconstruction of the Critical Edition text.3 

- Western Indologists of the nineteenth and the early twentieth 


centuries popularised the stereotypes of oriental despotism and . 


the hold of religion and spiritualism.* These came under heavy 
attack, largely justified, from Indian scholars. After India 


attained independence, the West developed a kind of neo- _ 


orientalism based’ on‘sociology. As a concession to the indepen- 
dent republican status of India, Western historians and Indologists 
modified the idea of perpetual despotism, but they placed undue 
emphasis on the role of religion, particularly rituals, and on. the 
divinity of kingship.° as # ae. 

- J. Gonda overemphasises the role of religion in the formation 
of kingship in ancient India.* The sources he uses to argue his 
case are unrelated, distant in time and place though they show 

“some superficial continuity in tradition. Gonda frequently states 
. that the honour shown to a sovereign is similar to the. marks of 


1. N.K.P. Sinha, op.cit. 

2. RS. Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India, 
Delhi, 1983, ch. VIII. . . 

3. An attempt has been made in this direction by Keshavram K. Shashtree, 


(The Jaya-Samhita, ie., the Ur-Mahabharata, vols. 1 and Il, Gujarat. 
Research Society, Ahmedabad, 1977), but it is difficult to agree with the. 


criteria he has adopted for selecting original"8800 verses constituting the 
Jaya. 

Infra, ch. 1. - . a : 
J.W. Spellman, Political Theory in Ancient India, 1964; J. Gonda, Ancient 
Indian Kingship from the Religious Point of View, Leiden; 1969; J.C. 
_ Heesterman, Inner Conflict of Indian Tradition, Delhi, 1985. 7 

6. Ancient Indian Kingship from the Religious Point of View, Leiden, 1969. _.. 
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veneration conferred on the images of the gods.’ The fact that 
gods are conceived after the pattern of chiefs and kings and are 
_given the latter’s attributes and qualities does not strike him. 
_ Similarly he repeatedly asserts that in India divinity of king has 
always been accepted by the masses.? But the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya clearly shows that superstitious ideas about the 
miraculous powers of the king are deliberately propagated by 
the ruling class. Banabhatta exposes the hollowness of the 
mass belief in royal divinity.’ 

Though Gonda’s etymological and philological study of ancient 
Sanskrit terms from the angle of comparative religion is valuable, 
his decontexualised approach obscures the changing meanings 
of terms. For instance, the translation of dharma as religion or 
even moral order would not suit: all the Sanskrit passages. In 
fact most allusions in which the king is called the upholder of 
_ the dharma or in which he is called dharmaparavartaka* (promoter 
or advancer of dharma according to Gonda) refer to the varna- 
based social order in which the brahmanas and ksatriyas either 
lived respectively on the gifts and taxes collected from the 
peasants (mainly the vaiSyas) or on Sidra labour. But Gonda 
completely misses this significance of dharma. He sees decay of 
dharma causing fatal losses in welfare’ and happiness though 
really it means mixing of the varnas and upsetting of the society 
structured in favour of the two higher orders. 

Gonda’s pupil J.C. Heesterman overstresses the part played 
by ritual and tradition in the formation of polity. Some of his 


interpretations of the Vedic rituals are acceptable.® However it: 


is not sufficiently realised that political power was made accept- 
able to people through rituals, legends; genealogies, marriage 
alliances, ‘hierarchical . ideology ‘and various other means. 
- Further, the fact that the Brahmanas, Srautasitras, Grhyasitras 
and some other texts deal with rituals should not create the 
impression that all Indian history is rituals. The inference of 
social and economic processes from archaeological and anthro- 
- pological sources is equally important. Rituals and traditions may 


. Ibid.,p. 56. : ‘ 
Ibid., pp. 1-2, 15, 24, 67, 86, 127, 132, 138-39. 
See Sakandsopadega in Kadambari. - 


. -Ibid., p. 70. | 
J.C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration, The Hague, 1957. 
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-have their roots in reality but are usually manipulated by 
dominant social groups to serve their interests. Heesterman, who 
rules out any broad-based struggle of the Indian against the 
colonial rule and thinks that they fought between themselves 
and not with the Raj,! emphasises fragmentation and atomisation 
in Indian history. But we have instances of both local and pan- 
Indian supralocal political formations. The ancient Indian king 
‘in his view was primarily interested in mastering his senses 
(indriya-jaya) though real history shows more interest in terri- 
torial conquest and administration. He thinks that the king 
derives his ultimate authority from the brahmana who is a 
renouncer. The theory that the eternal and transcendant values 
of renunciation were meant for the guidance of the state? hardly 
worked in practice. The brahmanas opposed the renunciatory 
religions of the Buddha and Mahavira, and prescribed renun- 
ciation only for the fourth stage (arama) of life which rarely 
materialised. The brahmanas were an integral part of the varna 
divided society which they regulated with the help of the 
ksatriyas. They occasionally quarreled, but they together lived 
on the gifts, taxes, tributes and presents provided by artisans, 
peasants and other sections of society. Towards the end of the 
ancient period the brahmanas were given substantial land grants, 
and rituals were reoriented. - s 

The French scholar Robert Lingat, who has produced ‘“‘a work 
of outstanding merit’”’ on dharma or law,’ takes a balanced view 
of the divinity of kingship as well as the relation between the 
temporal and spiritual power (brahma and ksatra).. He’ considers 
dharma ‘‘essentially, a rule of interdependence founded on a 
hierarchy corresponding to the nature of thin 
for the maintenance of social order’4 The king is considered 
indispensable to the social order,® in which “religious aspirations 
do not monopolise all human activity”.6 We may add that this 


- social order is varna-divided and male-dominated, and its laws 


regarding person and property help the higher varnas. 


1. Ibid., Inner Conflict of Tradition in India, Delhi, 1985, p. 176. . - 

2. Ibid., pp. 43, 155, 160, 177. 

3. The Classical Law of India, translated from French with additions by 
J, Duncan M. Derrett, University of California, 1973, p.xi. 

Ibid., p. 211. mo 

Ibid., p. 207. 

.- Ibid.;p.5.- 
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That the purusarthas, namely, artha, dharma, kama.and moksa 
shaped ancient political ideas. and institutions is also held by 
some Indian writers. Ideas do shape the course of history, but 
there is nothing to show that the fourfold aims of life or the 
purusarthas determined the development of society. Such ideas 
hardly appear in Vedic times; nor do they figure in early Bud- 
dhist texts. They assume importance only in Gupta and post- 
Gupta times, especially in the Puranas.’ Initially only artha, 
dharma and-kama appear, and can be connected with the 
institutions of the family, property and varna. The idea of 
moksa or salvation linked to renunciation is tagged on to the 
original three ideals. What is really needed is an explanation of 
the origin and development of these ideals in the context of 
time, place and social milieu. How far ancient rulers, priests 
and others were influenced by the relative importance of such 
ideals in their policies and actions also requires investigation. 

The establishment of the Republic of India in 1950 made 
‘some impact on researchers. It was no longer necessary to make 


a case for the existence of republics in ancient India, as was: 


forcefully done by K.P. Jayaswal under. the colonial rule, but to 
- think of steps for the preservation of the Indian Republic. In 


‘this context .A.S. Altekar finds it necessary to understand the © 


‘causes of the-disappearance of the republics in ancient India. 
He-adumberates the seven conditions laid down for the-success 
of the Vajji republic and recommends that “Modern India may 
carve on the gate of the Parliament the Buddha’s prophesy”? 
about the decline or survival of that republic. The subject of the 
_ republics therefore . assumed greater importance in the post- 
independence period than the study .of limited monarchy. 
Republics in the popular notion came to be confounded with 
. democratic. governments, and this idea also influenced researchers. 
Thus in his book Republics in Ancient India (1963) J.P. Sharma 
discusses at length the various popular assemblies including the 
vidatha in Vedic times. Another book on the subject? makes a 
descriptive study of the republics and adds very little to what 
K.P. Jayaswal has written. The conclusion that the republics 
‘of today do not differ from those of ancient times in their 


_ 1. Op. cit., p. 378. 
2. Ibid., p. 379. 
3. Shobha Mukherji, 7he Repirblican Trends in Ancient India, Delhi, 1969, 
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_ essentials is naive.’ S.N. Mishra has collected exhaustive data 
on the gana-rajya and its different interpretations.? But except 
Ghoshal writers on polity hardly emphasise the clan or the 
oligarchical character of the republics that were set up in post- 
‘Vedic times. 


Thus the questions which exercise the minds of scholars are. 
not entirely new. Neither the influence of colonialism nor that 


of nationalism has been completely eliminated from writings on 
ancient Indian polity. The stress on spiritualism, which first 
appeared in the nineteenth century and the early twentieth 
century, is given a new form. Some writers, both Western and 
Indian, still consider religion to be an autonomous factor that 
influences the formation of the state and kingship and makes for 
permanent divisiveness. 


Influenced by historical materialism D.D. Kosambi made a. 


‘penetrating study of ancient Indian society,* but he did not give 
attention to polity. Karl Marx formulated primitive communist, 
ancient, slave, Germanic, Asiatic, feudal and capitalist modes of 
production.* Now the Asiatic mode is. also applied to Latin 
American countries, and certain Marxist anthropologists advance 
_ the concepts of the ‘African’, ‘lineage’, ‘domestic’, ‘foraging’ ‘and 
some other modes of production, but none of these has won any 
general acceptance.° Taking the cue from the lineage mode of 
production Romila Thapar* underlines the point that members 
_of senior lineages claim special shares from those of junior 
lineages in Vedic times. But how patrilineages and genealogies 
are formed and manipulated and whether achievements determine 
seniority and ascriptive claims to Spoils and shares in produce 
has to be eiiaaite a 


1. .Ibid., p. 205. 

2. Ancient Indian Republics from the Earliest Times to the Sixth Gentry A.D., 
~ Lucknow, 1976. 

3. An Introduction to the Study of Indian Histor. ‘y, Bombay, 1956, 

4. Karl Marx, Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, ed, and introduction, 

E. Hobsbawm, London, 1964; The Grundrisse, ed. M. Nicolaus, Penguin, 

~ Harmondsworth, 1973, p. 472 ff. } 

5. eras Sprigg in Marxist Perspectives in Archaeology, Cambridge, 1984, 
F pp - 

_ 6. From Lineage to State, Delhi, 1984, 
7 


- During the last 30 years lineage studies have hardly gone beyond the | 


Goros of oe and are confined toa few French anthropologists, — 
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In the light of historical materialism we propose to look at 
ancient political ideas and institutions in relation to socio-— 
economic processes. We will consider various modesof production 
including the tribal and the post-tribal. Insights derived from 
recent studies of tribal societies and archaeological discoveries 
will be used to explain the significance of rituals and institutions . 
in ancient India. But in exploring the linkage between economy 
and polity historically we would not ignore comparisons with 
the ancient institutions of Asia and Europe. 


1. Pre-industrial India is considered similar to pre-industrial Europe and 
not to pre-colonial Africa in respect of the family and systems of marriage 
‘in Jack Goody, The Oriental, the Ancient and the Primitive, Cambridge 
University Press, 1990, This also applies to ancient political institutions 


in several cases. 


CHAPTER J 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT 
INDIAN POLITY UP TO 1930 _ 


The first serious attempt at the study of India’s past, On the- 


part of both the Western as well as Indian scholars, began after 
_ the revolt of 1857-591 A perusal of some introductions to the 
Sacred Books of the East reveals the motive underlying this great 
venture extending over years. It was felt by the British rulers 
that the revolt was due to lack of their knowledge of Indian 
religion, manners, customs and history. Further, the people could 
not be won over to Christianity and consequently to the empire 
unless the missionaries acquired an idea of the vulnerable points 
in their social structure. According to Max Miiller, to the 
missionary an accurate knowledge of the sacred books was as 
indispensable as the knowledge of the enemy’s country toa 
general. 2 In their study of the ancient history of India, Western 
scholars reached two important conclusions, which can be 
summed up in the words of Max Miller. In 1859 he wrote that 
the Indians are a nation of philosophers and Indian intellect is 
lacking in political or material speculation, and that the Indians 
never knew the feeling of nationality.2 We do not know whether 
‘Max Miiller drew upon the famous dictum of Aristotle that 
‘oriental rule is autocratic in character. But his idea was the stock- 


in-trade of the great European historians who wrote in the 18th . 


and 19th centuries. Thus Gibbon pointed out that all oriental 
history is ‘“‘one unceasing record of valour, greatness, degeneracy 
and decay”’. Green stated that ‘‘the empires of the East are, in 
the main, tax-collecting institutions. They exercise coercive power 
on-their subjects of the most violent kind...(and) do not impose 
laws as distinct from particular and occasional commands. 4 


1. Although the establishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 


marks the starting point of Western interest in ancient Indian studies. 


the number of books that were published till 1859 was small. Max 
Miller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 1. 

2. SBE, i, pt. I, Preface, p. xl. 

3. Max Miller, op.cit., p. 16. 

4, noted f in Beni Prasad, The State in Anetent India, p. 498. - 
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Similar ideas continued to find expression in the work of émi- 
nent orientalists. Writing in 1898 Sénart stated that India never 
attained to the idea either of the state or of the fatherland,? and 
that it could not evolve any political constitution, even in 
conception.? | 
Such a view about India’s past history and polity was obviously 
dominated by imperialist ideology. Its practical implications in 
the existing set-up were dangerous to the demand for self-govern- 
ment in India. If Indians were essentially philosophers, absorbed 
in the problems of the spiritual world, it followed that their 
material world should be managed for them by their imperialist 
- masters. If Indians were accustomed to autocratic rule and never 
had any idea of nationhood, state or self-government, it was in 
keeping with their tradition that they should be ruled autocra- 
- tically by the British Governor-General and Viceroy. 
This colonialist ideology regarding ancient history and 
particularly the nature of the early Indian polity cameasa 
challenge to Indian scholarship and to the few foreign scholars 
who were yet unaffected by -imperialist ideology. In 1889, 
‘controverting Max Miiller who had said that ‘to the Greek, 
existence is full of life and reality, to the Hindu it is a dream 
and delusion’’, the great American savant Hopkins pointed out 
that the religious element did not penetrate deeply into the vast 
mass of unpriestly classes. But the biggest response to this 
challenge came from the Indian scholars themselves. During 


the last three decades of the 19th century Bhagwan Lal Indraji, © 


R.G. Bhandarkar, R.L. Mitra and B.G. Tilak, most of whom 
actively associated themselves with the political and social 


movements of their time, tried to prove the falsity of the 


imperialist ideology. By their researches into the manifold 
aspects of the past history of their country they tried to build a 
powerful case for the political and social progress of the country 
in their own times. Since then the study of India’s past was 
‘mainly guided by the nationalist ideology. This point can be 
especially illustrated, by presenting a rapid survey of research 
on ancient Indian polity. — 


. Caste in India, p, 198, : 
, Ibid., p. 212, 
, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p, 18. 


hwWN & 


. “Position of the Ruling Caste etc.”, JAOS, xiii, 182. « . eh be 
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Just as there were two phases, moderate and radical, in the 
‘growth of the nationalist movement, so also there were-two 
such phases in the progress of research on ancient Indian polity. 
It is well-known that the chief demand of the Indian nationalist 
movement in its earlier stages was to curtail the powers of the 
autocratic Viceroy by introducing a popular element at the 
Centre and in the Provincial Governments. Hence in ' 1887 
R.C. Dutt wrote an article on the “Civilisation in the Brahmana 
Period”, in which he tried to show that in ancient times the 
king did justice to all1 He was followed by Purnendu Narayan 
Singh, who, in an article in 1894, strongly countered the 
statement of Sir Auckland Colvin that ‘the British have taught 
for the first time that the end and aim of rule is the welfare of the 
people, and not the personal aggrandisement of the sovereign.” 
He argued that such an idea is due to the ignorance of the 
system of government in ancient India which, in his opinion, 
was limited monarchy.” 


The strong nationalist movement that followed the partition 


of Bengal in 1905 .gave further. impetus to research in ancient . 


Indian polity. Curzon’s homily on the oriental character, his 
' autocratic measures for the partition of Bengal, and his attack 
on the elected element in the Calcutta Corporation could not 
but influence the course of research on ancient polity. In an 
article written in 1907 A.C. Das repeated with greater emphasis 
the view-of the previous scholars that ‘‘it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Hindus have been accustomed to an autocratic form of 
government, and that the popular element never existed as a 


distinct force in the country.” He further said that “it was not . 


Absolute but Limited Monarchy that flourished in Ancient 
India.”? Perhaps by way of indirect suggestion that Curzon’s 
attack on the elected element in the Calcutta Corporation was 
‘unwarranted, in another essay of the same year Das pointed out 
that ‘“‘Local Self-Government existed in Ancient India even ina 


better form than that in which it exists at present under British. 


rule.”4 Four years later, S.K. Aiyangar in his thesis on Cola 
Administration brought to light the working of elected village 


1. Calcutta Review, xxxv (1887), 266, 

2. Ibid., xcviii (1894), 301. 

3 “Limited Monarchy in Ancient India”, Modern Review, li i (1907), 346ff. 
4 Sis 
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panchayats, exercising all functions in early masse times 
under the Colas. 


Study of ancient Indian polity, for it puanided ae raw 
material which could be utilised in yielding ‘‘political prece- 
dents for modern controversies.”? This was an important factor 
which contributed to many critical and descriptive studies of 
the ancient Indian polity.? 

- The period from 1905 was a period of extremist politics. 
Extremists, who did'not believe in constitutional methods for 
the attainment of slow reforms, set up a net-work of revolution- 
ary societies in Bengal and Maharashtra. The movement was 
coloured by the spirit of Hindu revivalism. The very names of 
these societies betray their love for past culture. For instance 
the Anushilan Samiti, which was set up in 1905 and had about 


_ 550 branches by 1907, means the society for the promotion of 


culture and learning. It is legitimate to suspect that, although 
wedded to the cult of violence, it must have published certain 
research tracts of which we are unaware. These societies created 
a revolutionary temper in the country and prepared the minds 
of many intellectuals for the complete independence of their 
motherland. It was through them that the word Swaraj got the 
widest currency. As interpreted by a left-wing paper it means 
“self-taxation, self-legislation and self-administration.””* It is not 
known whether K.P. Jayaswal was in any way.connected with 
these societies, but the fact that he was made to resign his post 
-in the postgraduate teaching department of Calcutta University 
_ by the Bengal Government in 1912-3 might suggest that he was 
considered a potential contributor to the ‘‘seminaries of 
sedition.”* It is to the late K.P. Jayaswal that Indology owes its 
greatest work on ancient Indian polity. His articles contributed 


1. Ancient India, pp. 158-91. 

2. K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Some Aspects af Ancient Indian Polity, p. 87. 

3. An up-to-date bibliography is found in R.P. Kangle, The Kasih ya 
| ArthaSastra, Part II, University of Bombay, 1965. 

-4, Quoted in Hiren Mukerje, India Struggles Jor Freedom, p. a8. 

a. Hindu Polity, p. xxv. 
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to Modern Review between 1912 and 1915—which appeared 
later in the form of his famous book Hindu Polity in 1924—were 
really pioneer works, as later admitted by D.R. Bhandarkar, 
R.C. Majumdar, B.K. Sarkar and other scholars who followed 
him. For the first time he showed the importance of republics in 
ancient Indian history. He tried to prove that the ancient Hindu 


political system was partly of republics of the Athenian type, 


and of constitutional monarchies such as: that of Great Britain. 
There were popular assemblies such as the paura and janapada, 
acting as checks on the powers of the king. According to him 
these organisations were more advanced than any thing which 
modern Switzerland or the United States can. boast of. At the 
end of his study Jayaswal concluded: “The constitutional 
progress made by the Hindus has probably not been equalled 
much less surpassed by any polity of antiquity.”” And finally, 
he expressed the undying hope of a patriot that the “Golden 
Age ofhis polity lies not only in the past but in the Future.’2 
The implications of his research are clear. His conclusions present 
the first solid ideological case for complete independence and a 
republican form of Government -in India. It is because of this 
that no thesis on ancient Indian history. has been so frequently 
quoted as Hindu Polity. It became the Bible of the Indian 
nationalists... Meet any educated old man and he knows about 
Hindu. Polity. 


Jayaswal was. followed a a host of “scholars, who flooded 


Modern Review, Hindustan Review and Indian Antiquary witha 
spate of articles and wrote a number of theses. In many ways the 
‘period between 1916 and 1925, coinciding with post-war 
nationalist and revolutionary movements sweeping over Europe 


and Asia, marked the peak of our nationalist movement. No. 


- Other period of the present century has produced so many 
research works on ancient Indian polity as this. period of nine 
years. Leaving aside the articles, the number of monographs on 
Hindu political theories and institutions would come to more 
than a dozen. It is not possible to notice the ideological basis 

-Of all works, but we can examine the important ones to find out 
the main trends. | 

Te begin with works ofa ea nature on polity, P. N. Benen 


1. Ibid., p. 366; 
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in his Public Administration in Ancient India, published in 1916, 
points out that the “ancient system of government may thus be 
called constitutional monarchy.” It was ‘‘Sachivatantra”’.! He 
further says that not only in monarchies but also in republican 
states the popular assemblies were important in ancient times.? 
‘In the same year K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar brought out Some 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, which was based on his lectures 
delivered in 1914, In his work the author deprecates the tendency 
to look into the armoury of “‘our’’ ancient polity for weapons to 
be used in the arena of modern political controversies.* But at 
the same time he points out that the undermining of the 
“current” belief that ancient Indian institutions and political 
theory were unprogressive will long forma vital condition of a 
successful, historical study of ancient Indian polity.4 In his book 
Corporate Life in Ancient India (1918) even a trained historian 
such as R.C. Majumdar admits that he was led to this line of 
inquiry through the importance of “the spirit of co-operation” 
in the present highly developed stage of civilization.5 In his 
Opening lines in the introduction he says that “India at present 
is very backward in this particular aspect of culture, but the 
following pages are intended to show that things were quite 
different in the past.” It pains him to find that it required great 
effort to believe that political institutions “which we are accus- 
tomed to look upon as of western growth had also flourished in 
India long ago.’’® At the same time he assails the commonly 
held view that India was only absorbed in religion. His researches 
are intended to show that “religion did not engross the whole 
or even an undue proportion of the public attention.” A similar 
view is expressed by Shamasastry in his book Evolution of Indian 
Polity (1920). He asserts that neither during the Vedic period 
nor in the times of Kautilya divine birth or right of kings seems 
_to have been thought of.?7 Coming to the next publication, 


1, Ibid., p. 51. 

2. Ibid., p. 97. 

3. K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, PP. 
3-4.-Although the 1935 edition of this book has been consulted, it does 
not mean any difference in matter except for footnotes and appendices. 
K,V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, op.cit., p. 65. 

. Introduction, p. i. 

. Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 122. 

. Ibid., p, 145. 
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Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity by N.N. Law (1921), Keith 
says in his foreword that the development of a keen interest in 
the history of Indian theories of polity is one of the gratifying 
consequences of the awakening of political aspirations in India. 
The longest chapter (IX) in the book is “‘The Religious Aspects 
of Ancient Hindu Polity.” While concluding it, Law states that 
“there were wide and various ficlds of political actions in which 
the Hindu showed considerable judgment and acumen undele- 
gated by the force of belicfs.”? By 1922 B.K. Sarkar was ready 
with his Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus. In its 
preface he claims that on fundamental points the volume delivers 
“a frontal attack on the traditional Western prejudices regarding 
Asia, such as are concentrated in Hegel, Cousion, Max Miiller, 
Maine, Janet, Smith, Willoughby and Hutington.’? He deplores 
that the “‘servile and degenerate Asia of to-day”” should be 
compared with Asia which was the leader of humanity’s progress.4 
Repudiatingthe suggestion of the influence of religion on politics he 
says that “Hindu states were thoroughly secular.’’> In Development 


of Hindu Polity and Political Theories (1927) N.C. Bandyopadhay 


asserts that the ancient Indian king could neither claim divinity 
nor possessed any prerogatives.® In his opinion the views of 
thinkers who justify the expulsion or destruction of a tyrant 
disprove the theory of divinity.’ “4 

‘In 1923 there appeared A History of Hindu Political Theories 
by U.N. Ghoshal.® He ably refutes the view of Max Miiller 
and Bloomfield that Hindus, .because -of certain inherent ten- 
dencies in their character, could not conceive of the idea of 
the state and that. there is no provision for the interest of the 
State in their scheme. His main targets of attack are Western 
writers of history of political thought such as Janet, Dunning 
and Willoughby. He questions Janet’s estimate that the sole 


1, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, p. iv. 

2. Ibid., p. 218. 

3. P. viii. 

4. P.9. 

3, P. 13, 

6. P,94, 

. 7, P, 294, 

8. This book has been more than doubled in size and has been re-issued in 
~ 1959 under the title A History of Indian Political Ideas which isa good re- 
' ference book for détails but does not add substantially to the original work. 
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city for the Indian sages. is the city divine. This, says Ghoshal, 
when tested in the light of sober fact, will appear no more than 
ahalf truth. Dunning states that the Aryans in India could 
never develop Political Science as an independent branch of 
knowledge and free it from its theological and metaphysical 
environmentas the European Aryans did, while Willoughby thinks 
that because of their supreme faith in the divine creation they 
were never impelled to enquire into the rationale of their 
institutions.? Rejecting this. view Ghoshal says that the chief 
characteristic of the Buddhist political thought is ‘bold and 
avowed appeal to human reason.”? Moreover, he asserts that 
the Indian states, contrary to the usual view, were not modelled 
after a uniform pattern, that of despotic monarchy.4 

In his lectures Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity delivered 
in 1925, D.R. Bhandarkar again quotes the same views of 
Dunning, Max Miiller and Bloomfield in order to refute them. 
In case of Dunning he makes allowance for the fact that he 
had no direct knowledge of orientalia. But he sees no justifi- 
cation for the statement of oriental scholars such as Max Miller 
and Bloomfield, who hold that the Indian never knew the feeling 

of nationality and. that his heart never trembled in-the expecta- 
tion of national applause.® He points out that particularly after 


the discovery of the Arthasastra “it is no longer correct to assert . 


that the Hindu mind did not conduce to the development 
of political theories, and that the Indians never set up politics 
as an independent branch of knowledge.’ While discussing the 
_ Tules of business in the republican’ assembly’ he is apprehensive 
lest his conclusions are regarded ‘fas prompted by patriotic 
_ bias.’’? : ; . 

The high watermark of. the nationalist ideology finding 
reflection in research on polity can be traced in V.R.R. Dikshitar. 
His work Hindu Administrative Institutions, which he took up 
as his thesis in 1923 and completed in 1927, goes rather too far 


. A History of Indian Political Ideas, p. 5. 
. Ibid., p. 8. | 

. Ibid., p. 9. 

. Introduction, p. 2. 
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in singing the glories of our past institutions. He regards Hindu 
polity as almost modern. Strongly rebutting the view that 
patriotism was not a phenomenon realised in ancient India, he 
argues that ‘the oneness of the country and the ideal of every 
monarch to make a digvijaya and achieve sole rule over the 


world extending from the Cape Comorin to the Himalayas - 


' indicate beyond doubt the existence of a strong nationalist 
feeling in the country.” And then he quotes the famous verse 
janani janmabhimisca svargadapi gariyasi..1 His concluding lines 
carry exactly the same sense as those of Jayaswal. He says that, 
though every nation evolved its own polity, no polity had the 
‘inherent vitality that Hindu polity possessed. At the end of his 
work he repeats the robust ‘optimism of Jayaswal that ‘‘the 
Golden Age of his (Hindu) Polity lies not in the past but in the 
future.’’? 

Thus a review of ecubeal works on polity during 1916-25 
reveals a marked tendency to place an ideological weapon in 
the hands of Indian nationalists. The same is the case with 
certain special works such as those on Local Self-Government 
and International Law in Ancient India. R.K. Mookerji’s Local 
‘Government in Ancient India seeks to modify the opinion of 
such critics as declare that ‘In ancient India there was nothing 
of, the nature of a political institution between the village and 
central: government.”? Like other scholars, Mookerji also feels 
that to see endless: repetitions of autocratic and theocratic 
institutions in Indian history is a great source of of historical 
misinterpretation.4 He claims that the study of ancient Indian 
local institutions will point the way to the lines of development 
on which reconstruction should proceed. On the other hand, 
“‘to.the people it will bring a new inspiration, a‘fresh stimulus 
to national self-respect that will look back with pride on the 
record of institutions which .gave them at once the blessings of 
self-rule and a means of a eagle aniest adverse political 


295 


conditions. 
. Similar sentiments are expressed in PN. ‘Banerjea’s work 


« P. 78. 

. P. 384, bracketted portion ours. 
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International Law and Custom in Ancient India (1920). Banerjea 
says that imbued with imperialistic ideas Hall considers 
International Law as a “favoured monopoly” of the European 
family of nations. He complains that even a considerate publicist 


such as Lawrence regards the Indian troops as ‘“‘semi-civilized . 


or imperfectly civilized troops” and that he recommends their 
use against border tribes and in warfare with people of the 
same degree of education as themselves.” The object of Banerjea’s 
thesis. is ‘to establish the apparently incredible fact that the 
ancient Indians had a definite knowledge of the rules of Interna- 
tional Law according to which they regard their international 
conduct.”’> §.V. Viswanath’s International Law in Ancient India 
institutes a comparison between the First World War, which was 
waged in contravention of. the accepted laws of nations and in 
defiance of all notions of international morality laying its hand 
on combatants and non-combatants alike,t and the wars in 
ancient India, which were fought according to the rules of 
Dharmayuddha and in which wholesale destruction and devasta- 
tion was forbidden.® 
Between 1925 and 1930 the number of works on ancient polity 
was comparatively fewer than what it was between 1916 and 
1925. In 1927 N.C. Bandyopadhay brought out two books 
Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories and Kautilya. 
‘While in the former he tried to demolish the belief that India 
was the birthplace and the -peculiar. habitation of despotic 
power, in the latter he concluded that Kautilya ‘“‘dreams the 
prospect of a truly ‘national king’ who was to merge even his 
identity with customs and language.’* But ‘Beni Prasad, who 
published his two books State in Ancient India‘and Government 
in Ancient India about the same time, sounded a word of 
warning against reading too much of modern ideas into ancient 
institutions. Nevertheless, to prove the superiority of early Indian 
_ institutions over the Greek and Roman. systems he said that in 
ancient India there was no aristocracy in the Greek or Roman 


1. JDL, i (1920), p. 202. 
2. Ibid., p. 203. 
3. Ibid. 

4. Pp. 3-4. 

' §, B. 126, - 

6, P. 298. 
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sense. Caste forbade a combination of office, wealth and prestige 
of birth as in other countries.1 In 1931 S.K. Aiyangar published 
his Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institutions in South India 
“for an understanding of the native Indian theory of government 
so that there may be a correct apprehension of the constitutional 
needs of the country.’ He flatters himself with the idea that 


the ancient “administration seems to have made a clear, but . 


close approach to these ideals which-modern democracy is 
making an effort at realising.”? An important work of specific 
__ nature published in 1929 was Contributions to the History of the 
Hindu Revenue System of U.N. Ghoshal. Therein he states that 


the principles of taxation formulated in early times ‘‘surpass the . 
achievements of classical antiquity and tend to approach the. 


ideas Of European thinkers .in the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies.”4 In his opinion the view that taxes are the king’s dues 
for the service of protection is identical with the similar doctrine 
- of 17th and 18th century Europe.5 

Thus a reviewer of Dikshitar’s Hindu Adntiidvation “Institu- 
tions in 1929 rightly pointed out that “the general trend of the 
works during the last fifteen years has been to show that the 
government of the country in ancient days was not irresponsible, 


that there was public opinion with recognised channels for the 


expression thereof, that public opinion was respected in almost 


all cases by the powers, that it could grow at times so powerful . 


as to lead to the abdication or dethronement of the ruler, and 
so.on.”® There is no doubt that this whole series of research 
works on the history of. political theories and institutions was 
written with a purpose. It was meant to bring grist to the 
‘nationalist mill and to sustain the nationalist movement. After 
1930 there set in a stagnation in research, and few works on 
polity were produced in the following twenty years or so. The 


--books that appeared during this period mostly covered the old 


ground, 
Here let us pause and consider the merits and. limitations of 


1. “The State in Ancient India, pp. 7-8, 
2. Ibid., p. v. 

ay os a0os 

4. P. 14. 

5. P. 17. 

6. JIH, viii (1929), p. 405. 
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the nationalist and revivalist linc of approach to the study of 
India’s past polity. Its onc great result was that by presenting 
an encouraging picture of the past it filled the. people with 
great self-confidence. Asa scholar of Hindu polity says in 1922, 
“the nationalist movement of Young India which has won 
recognition as a ‘world force in international politics since 
August 7, 1905, is receiving a conscious guidance and direction 
from the solid results of unquestionable antiquarian investiga- 
tion.” This knowledge of ancient polity gave tongue to those 
who advocated self-government and independence of India. If 
they had self-government in the past, there was no reason why 


they should not have it in the present. Secondly, this ideology - 


produced splendid research works, and certain inferences regard- 
ing the prevalence of limited monarchy, republics, local self- 
government and international law in ancient India came to be 
‘accepted by nearly all scholars, in spite of the dissenting note of 
V. Smith that it was not safe to rely on the admonitions of the 
early sages about the ideal king. 

But this nationalist ideology had also its limitations. First, 
while it did serve to rouse the educated middle class against 
alien rule, it hardly appealed to conscious intellectuals interested 
in the masses of peasants and workers who were being drawn 
into the national struggle from 1920 onward. By a fulsome 
adoration of ancient Hindu institutions it tended to antagonise 
the Muslims, though this was not done deliberately. Secondly, 
it gave usa false sense of past values. It glossed over the fact 
that, whether it was monarchy or republic, the two upper varnas 
dominated the two lower varnas, who were generally excluded 
from all political offices. It also ignored the fact that one 
fundamental feature of our legislation was that it worked in the 


interests of the upper varnas. It did not pay attention to the. 
fact that the ruling class consciously exploited religion for the 


promotion of their political interests, It never took into consi- 
deration the fact that wealth and political offices went hand in 
hand. 

Thirdly, many Indian scholars fought shy of the religious 
aspects of ancient Indian polity and, as if to cover a sense of 
guilt, took too much pains to prove the secular character of the 


1. BK. Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, p. 4: 
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ancient Indian state, little realising that even in the Western 
world the first completely secular state did not come into exis- 
tence until 1783 and that India was not the only country where 
religion influenced political ideas and actions.1 

Fourthly, in its craze for proving the superiority of our ancient 
institutions over those of the ancient West. it hardly tried to 
examine them in the light of the evolution of primitive tribes as 
known from anthropology or in the light of the early institutions 
of other Indo-European peoples. Because of these limitations it 
appears that the possibilities of research in ancient Indian polity 
on purely nationalistic lines have been almost exhausted. We are 
in need of an objective approach free from cheap generalisations. 


1, The religious aspect has been emphasised recently in several publi- 
cations, as has been shown by us in our Introduction. 
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Until we come to the first law-books known as Dharmasitras 
the main source for the study of ancient Indian political ideas 
and institutions is provided by the Vedic literature. The earliest 
Vedic manuscripts are not older than the 10th century A.D., 
and inscriptional evidence for writing in India between the 17th 
and 3rd century B.c. is wanting. But some Rg Vedic gods are 
mentioned in the Mitannian inscription of the 14th century B.c., 
and the-great reverential attitude to the Rg Veda leading to its 


correct recitation and consequent oral preservation suggests. 


that it was compiled, at least orally, around 1200 B.c. or so. 
However, even the fidelity towards its recitation did. not prevent 
‘its inflation at the beginning and end, which is a common feature 
of many other ancient Indian texts. Therefore in using the Rg 
Veda for the study of tribal assemblies such as sabha, samiti, 


vidatha, gana, etc., or social categories suchas brahmana, 


ksatriya, etc., or of references to rdjan and its synonyms one has 
to be wary about their occurrences in BKSI & X, which were 
added to the main body later. Perhaps it would be better to use 
BK X for the post-Rg Vedic period. The area covered by the 
Rg Vedic references is generally taken to be Afghanistan and 
the Punjab or the land of five rivers, but some tribal institutional 
‘practices may have their counterparts in other ancient Indo- 
European texts which were composed in Greece or Iran. A 
study of such parallels prevalent in different countries might help 
to trace the elements of common heritage in the Vedic public life. 
The later Vedic texts were compiled in western U.P., in the 
land of Kuru and Paficadla. To the Rg Veda,a book of prayers, 
these add rituals which have to be rationalised for reconstructing 
the polity of the period c. B.c. 1000-500. The various collections 
(samhitas) of the Yajus, Black and White, are a storehouse of 
rituals, public and private. In using them however one has to 
take account of the various strata of the same text such as the 
Taittiriya Samhita, whose sections from 19 to 40 were aisle 
much later. . 
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In the Brahmanas rituals are supplemented by a few explana. 


tions and speculations regarding the origin of kingship. The two 


texts that are useful for our purpose are the Aitareya Brahmang 
and the Satapatha Brahmana, but their date cannot be pushed 
much beyond 7003.c. orso. The geographical area of the later text 
also includes eastern U.P. and north Bihar, west of the Gandak, 
The form of political organisation deducible from the rituals in 
the Samhitds and Brahmanas would be generally true of U.P., 
although the area down to the Narmada river in the south seems 


to have come within the pale. of aryanisation, and forms of . 


government mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana may apply to 
this area. . 

Upanisads are regarded as philosophical works, but the origin 
of kingship and similar themes do not interest them. Incidental 
references to samiti and tribal: identities throw some light on 

later Vedic polity, although the texts in which they occur cannot 
be taken much beyond 500 B.c. Sak 

Because of the publication of the comprehensive word-index 
to the Vedic literature by the . Vishweswarananda Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, it is not difficult to look up terms of institutional 
import.- But caution has to be exercised in consulting those 
Brahmanas, Upanisads, and Srautasitras which are compiled 
after 500 B.c. and even'in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. . : 
Vedic literature being mainly religious in nature, it becomes a 
little difficult to isolate facts of polity from it. The Dharmasitras, 
or the earliest law-books written in prose during. the period c. 
500-200 z.c. do not present this difficulty. Of the four law-books 
those of Apastamba and Baudhayana seem to have been the 
oldest, and not of Gautama as is generally supposed; the law- 
book of Vasistha is also a later work. | 

The Dharmasitras are the earliest texts dealing with the duties 
of the king and the four varnas or social orders and provide 
laws regarding taxation and the protection of property, family 
and person, They offer the first systematic exposition of the 
brahmanical view of the social and political order. It is an 
idealised picture, which can be partly corrected with reference to 
the Greek accounts and early Pali texts. Ok, 

The Dharmasitras—also known as Dharmagastras which 
cover all kinds of Jegal texts including commentaries—deve- 
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loped into the Smrtis, written in verse. The oldest and most 
well-known of the Smrtis is that of Manu, also called Manu- 
Samhita or Manava-Dharmasastra. About a century ago Buhler 
assigned it to 200 B.c.—Aa.D. 200, and later Jayaswal thought 


it to bea product of the Sunga period on the ground thatit - 
exalts the position of the brahmamas and accords divine sanction - 


to kingship. But its style and contents suggest its final compila- 
tion in the second century A.D. orlater. For our purpose the 
subject of rajadharma treated in Chapter VII of this text is most 
valuable. It not only deals with the duties of the king but also 
lays down the principles of taxation and points out the impor- 
tance of the coercive authority symbolised by the term danda. 
The Visnu Smrti, seems to have been composed in the same 
period, and shows a developed legal structure in its treatment of 
the problem of inheritance. 

The Ydajnavalkya Smrti, assignable. ‘to .the period c. A.D. 200- 
400, arranges the material of Manu ina more concise and 
systematic manner. It has many provisions in common with the 

_ Arthasastra: of Kautilya from which it evidently borrowed. 
With its commentary Mitaksara written by Vijianesvara in 
the 1lth century it came to form the basis of the Hindu civil 
law: 

But the three completely legal texts are the Smrtis of .Narada, 
Brhaspati and Katyayana. The first two belong to the Sth 
century A.D. and the last probably to the sixth century A.D. 
Narada uses the term dindra, which appears in inscriptions from 


‘the second century A.D. on and helps to fix his date. Brhaspati _ 


may be a little later. His book forms a landmark in legal history, 
for he treats the law under 18 titles, of which 14 may be placed 
under civil and 4 under criminal law. Only the vyavahdra khauda 
of Katyayana has been recovered, which shows that ‘it is 


exclusively a work on civil law; it also lays down detailed judicial 


procedure. 

The study of the Smrtis is beset with two difficulties. In the 
first place they repeat the same idea and statement ad nauseam. 
This is because most later Smrtis such as Yajiiavalkya, Narada 
and Brhaspati are based on Manu, and explain and amplify his 
provisions on different topics. This creates an impression of 
very little development in ancient Indian polity in the first six | 
centuries of the Christian era. But a careful study of the varia- 
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tions on different subjects will surely help dispel this notion. 
Secondly, the ideas of commentators who continued their work 
till the 18th century or even later are fathered on the. origina] 
law-givers. There are as many as seven commentators on Many 
ranging from the 9th to the 16th century, and they naturally 
interpret the original in the light of conditions in their times and 
areas. This creates a false image of Manu’s times, and will have 


to be borne in mind-in relation to all the other Smrtis. _ 
If we can steer clear of these two difficulties the Smrtis give us 


idea of the royal functions, position of ministers or 


a good _ 7 | 
amatya, parsadaand 


advisers known variously as mantrin, saciva, 
 sabhya, and also of interstate relations. Above all they enlighten 


us about the judicial machinery and the type of law that was 
administered by it. Manuand Yajfiavalkya contain sections on 
expiations and ethical code which will not be regarded as law 
from the modern point of view, but Narada, Brhaspati and 
Katyayana are almost exclusively legal texts. 
. The Smrti portions are also found in the epics and Puranas. 
The idea that there was an epic period will have to be discarded 
in the study of political ideas and organisation. It is difficult to 
use the material drawn from the Mahabharata for one particular 
period, for its narrative portion looks back to as early as the 
10th century B.c. and didactic and descriptive portions belong 
to as late as the 4th century A.D. Originally this epic consisted 
of 8,800 Slokas, then had 24,000 slokas, and was finally inflated 
to 1,00,000 slokas, which number is mentioned in-a Gupta ins- 
cription, though the Critical Edition now consists of nearly 
78,000 slokas. Three parvas, the Sabha, the Santi and the 
AnuSasana, are useful for the history of political ideas and 
practice. The date of the compilation of the first cannot be 
pushed beyond the first century B.c. The Anusasana was probably 
’ compiled at about the same time as the Santi. Undoubtedly the 
rdjadharma section of the Santi Parva is the most important for 
our purpose, and-it has many verses in common with the law- 
book of Manu, particularly in regard to the divinity of the king, 
pretensions of the brahmanas and the importance of danda. The 
rajadharma section is mainly didactic and seems to have been 
inserted in the Book of Peace some time in the first four centuries 
of the Christian era. It mentions the Greeks, Sakas, and ‘espécially 


the Pahlavas or the Parthians who ruled in north-western :India.. 
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in the first century A.D., and therefore it cannot be earlier than 
that date. Hence it would be wrong to use its material, as. has 
been usually done so far, for the study of the political institutions 
of the later Vedic or the post-Vedic period. Even its treatment 
of the constitution and working of the gana may not apply to 
post-Vedic times except in very general terms. As regards the 
saptanga theory, the royal functions, the composition of the 
council of ministers, the rules of war, the sources and principles 
of taxation, all these reflect the state of affairs in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Speculations on the origin of 
kingship constitute the most fertile and original portion in the 
rajadharma section of the Santi Parva. These provide the first 
reasoned brahmanical justification for the. royal office which 
symbolised state power. 

The younger epic Ramayana, which has also been critically 
edited, though not as wellas the Mahabharata, is neither so bulky 
nor so useful for our study. An earlier version mentioned in 

some Jain and Buddhist texts of the early Christian era consisted 


of 12,000 verses, and the earliest contained 6,000 verses; now it 


‘consists of 24,000 verses. Though the major part of the text was 
compiled by Gupta times, additions were made to it even around 
the twelfth century. What forcibly strikes about its contents is 


its description of a kingless (ardjaka) state. It also tells us about » 


the duties of the king, his officials, and other political institutions. 
But they appear to have been an idealised and simplified version 
of the Gupta political institutions. 


The Puranas belong to the same category as the epics, aed | 


contain considerable - didactic sections dwelling upon royal 
functions and other allied subjects. Several Puranas, such as the 
Vayu and Matsya (also mentioned in the Mahabharata), were 
completed by Gupta times, and furnish theoretical bachereund 
to the political institutions of the period. | 

_ In recent times several theses have been written on political 
ideas in the Mahabharata, and some of them have been published. 
But since they follow the pattern set by Hopkins in the 1880's 
in his article on the position of the ruling caste they add a few 
more details but do not advance our knowledge. Similarly the 
attempt to attribute the institutions known from the Ramayana 
to the early history of Kosala or to reconstruct Ramayanic 
polity in a historicgl vacuum is misplaced. Political thought in 
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the Puranas has received some. attention, A 
while exercise has been a work on os Agni Pura 
ithin the period of our study. 
a eranpane te Smrtis, epics and Puranas represent a 
tradition which is religious and out and out brahmanical. A 
somewhat different tradition is embodied in the Arthasastra of 
‘Kautilya, which is more practical and less influenced by religious 
‘considerations. Because of its being the earliest and basic 
specimen of its type this text has given rise to an enormous 
corpus of literature. Perhaps no question in ancient India has 
been. so hotly debated as the date and authenticity of this work. 
Indian scholars generally place it in the Maurya period, and 
European scholars four or five centuries later. But in any case 
there is no basis for using the Arthasastra material for the ‘pre- 
Maurya period.? The text as we have it does not seem to have 
been a homogeneous work written at one time and place. 
Although most of the book is written in prose following the 
_. giitra style prevalent till the first century B.C. or so, 1ts portions 
in verse were inserted later.. The discussion of its style is better 
left to language specialists, but it would be fruitful to disentangle 
the various strata of the text from one another on the basis of 
style. As regards language the contrast between. the Asokan 
Prakrit and the Kautilyan Sanskrit is obvious. The political 
organisation outlined by Kautilya is different from the system 
indicated by AsSoka’s inscriptions. While Kautilya emphasises 
centralisation ASoka tends towards decentralisation. The typical 
Asokan officials such as dharmamahamatra, rajuka, .pradesika, 
prativedaka, etc., arenot mentioned in the Arthasastra. Maha- 
_matras appear. as the most important functionaries in ASokan 
_ inscriptions, but only their office mahamdatriyam occurs once in the 
_Arthasastra which nowhere indicates their functions. Of course 
a minor Asokan official called yukta is known to Kautilya but 
that does not prove much. The same holds good of the Agokan 
administrative unit called Ghdra. On the other hand,-many terms 
_ of fiscal and administrative import mentioned in the Arthasdastra 
appear in inscriptions, particularly in grants of the second and 
Jater centuries A:D. Bhoga, pranaya, visti and parihara (and 


na, which does 


1, B. B, Mishra, Polity in the Agni Purana, Calcutta, 1965. 


_ 2, This has been done in U.N. Ghoshal, 4 History of Indian Public Life, U1, 
Bombay, 1966, . _ * ' cae 


but the only worth. 
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taradeya?) occurring in inscriptions of the Deccan and western 
India find place in the Arthasastra; of these parihdra, which 
means exemptions from taxes on the land granted to beneficiaries, 
is a significant term found frequently in Satavahana inscriptions. 
Similarly the a@mdtya, who emerges as the most important 
functionary in Saka and Satavahana epigraphs, occupies the 
same place in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. The epigraphic 
evidence would, therefore, suggest that Kautilya’s ArthaSastra was 
elaborated in the first century A.D. Several revenue terms and 
names of officers mentioned in the Arthasastra first appear in 
the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh centuries and even of 
the eleventh-twelfth centuries.* . 
But some similarity of the royal control of economic activities 
noted by Megasthenes to that recommended by Kautilya suggests 
that BK II, which deals with the duties of superintendents, has 


some genuine Maurya touch about it; this may be also true of - 
BKS II and IV, which deal with civil and criminal law. However, ' 


the sections which treat interstate relations and war seem to be 
fairly well developed, and we do not know where to place them. 


Of course the term skandhavara, military camp, occupies the 


same prominent place in BK I of the Arthasastra as it does in 
Satavahana and later inscriptions. 

Since all the contents of the ArthaSastra do not. seem to bélone 
to the same period their summary is not of much use to the 
“historian. Divided into 15 adhikarayas and 180 prakaranas the 
text embraces economics, sociology, politics, etc. However, the 
major portion is devoted to the problems of administration. It 
deals with the seven elements of the kingdom; training, duties 
and vices of the king; recruitment and duties of the amatyas and 
mantrins; civil and criminal administration; and guilds and 
corporations. Republics form the theme of one whole chapter. 
Further, the text enunciates the principles of interstate relations 
and describes the military organisation. It suggests methods to 
win wars and acquire popularity in the conquered territories. A 
distinguishing feature of its contents is the exaltation of the 
central authority and the assignment of manly social and economic 

functions to the king. | 
_ On the basis of its contents the Arthasastra of Kautilya cannot 


e s. C. Mishra, An Inscriptional Approach to the Study of the Arthdsastra 
of Kaurtilya, Delhi University Ph.D. Thesis, 1986. 
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‘be regarded as a textbook of political science in the modern 
sense of the term. It is not exactly of the same type as the 
Republic of Plato or the Politics of Aristotle. Its practical 
character shows that it is closer to the latter. The two Greek 
classics are not exclusive works on political science; so also is 
the case with the Arthasastra of Kautilya. But undoubtedly a 
good part of the work is concerned with politics. And what is 
further important is that Kautilya makes a deliberate and 
conscious attempt to free politics from the influence ‘of religion 
and morality. Indeed he goes against their principles to achieve 
_ political objectives. =. 


Thus the Arthasastra is notonly a treatise on the science of. 


wealth as its name indicates but also a treatise on political science 
called dandaniti. Kautilya quotes-from five schools and thirteen 
individual writers, which shows that this branch was quite well 
established in his time. Someof these authors are also mentioned 
in the Santi Parva. It isa pity that the works of the predecessors 
of Kautilya have not been discovered so far, and the few frag- 
ments attributed to them by Kautilya are too. inadequate to 
form aclear picture of political beliefs in pre-Kautilyan times. 
Kautilya’s immediate successors are unknown, but he had 
quite a few in early mediaeval times which does not fall within 
the scope of the present study. We might however mention the 
_Kamandaka Nitisa@ra compiled around a.p. 800. Kamandaka 
clearly acknowledges his debt to Kautilya, whose material he 
digests :in a systematic manner so that this borrowing appears 
better organised than its source. Repetitions of Kautilya’s views 
merely suggest that his school continued.to enjoy authority and 


influence in later times, but for new developments in the period of © 


Kamandaka we will have to take note of the variants occurring in 
his text. Some of these relate to the army and interstate relations. 
The second Nitisdra, that of Sukra, has been heavily drawn 
upon by modern writers? with consequent increase in the size of 
their textbooks on early Indian polity. But in view of convincing 
arguments supporting the early 19th century compilation of this 
text? this temptation will have to be resisted. ie 


1. This has been attem 
Ideas,Ch.V. 
. 2. An important example is A, S. Alte 
_ India, 
3. Lallanji Gopal, BSOAS, xxx. 


kar, State and Government in Ancient 


pted in U.N. Ghoshal, 4 History of Indian ‘Political : 
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For:whom was the literature on polity meant? Surely not for 
the common people, and not even for members of the priestly 
class who might have produced it. The prevalent form of govern- 
ment being monarchy, texts on polity were written for the 
instruction and training of the princes in the art of government. 
Kautilya has a whole section on the education of the prince, 
similar to the scheme of Plato’s education in the Republic which 
is meant for members of the guardian class. Kamandaka states 
that his book is addressed to the king (bhumisvaram prati). 

Siace the Dharmasastra literature was produced to cover 
dharma, and the ArthaSastra to cover artha itis natural to look 
for differences between the two schools. The Dharmasastra 
generally tends to exalt the authority of the brahmanas and lays 


stress on the rules which govern the social and political order. - 


On the other hand, the Arthasastra seems to exalt the authority 
of the king and emphasises the rules which govern the political 
‘and economic structure. The first type of literature sounds 
theoretical; the second appears to be practical. But beyond 
this it is not possible to. exaggerate the divergence between the 
two, for both share a common outlook and ideology regard- 
ing the varna-divided soctehy and Tepresent the king as its 
upholder. 

As regards the-nature of contents on polity and political ideas 
the: early Pali canonical texts present a somewhat different 
picture. Although they took final shape in Sri Lanka in the first 
century B.c. and their references to monarchies and republics 
probably look back upon affairs in Magadha and Kosala in the 
age of the Buddha. This is perhaps truc of the situation of the 
various states and their mutual relations. But allusions to their 
internal constitutions will have to be taken with a grain of salt. 
The Mahdvagga and Cullavagga portions of the Vinaya Pitaka, 
or Book of Discipline, provide rich data on the organisation of 
the Buddhist church. It is argued that the rules and regulations 
which governed the conduct of the monks collectively were 
adopted from the republican states of the time of the Buddha. 
Reasonable as this hypothesis may appear, we have to find out 
how far the original rules were modified and adjusted to the 
needs of a religious organisation. 


Unless we take recourse to Greek accounts and Panini we do 
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not have any firmly dated contemporary sources for the study 
of republican institutions in pre-Maurya times. The Jatakas, 
Buddhist birth stories, on the basis of which the Licchavyj 
constitution is constructed, in their present form are not older 
than the second century B.c. Primarily folktales, they speak of 
the duties of the king, administration of justice, varnas and 
jatis and economic activities. There could be some justification 
“for using their narrative portion for an earlier period, but 
certainly not for reconstructing the Sakya constitution on the 
basis of the commentaries compiled in Sri Lanka in the Sth 
century A.D. As in the case of the Dharmasastra literature 

a line will have to be drawn between the structure found in 
the early. texts and the superstructure raised by the later 
commentators. . . 

The Digha Nikaya, containing the teachings of the Buddha, 
gives the earliest systematic speculations regarding the origin of 
the kingship or the state and of the social orders. This appears 
as apart of the story of the creation in the Ambatthasutta. The 
entire text may be placed in the third century B.c. It shows that 


_ systematic theories of the origin of the state were propounded 


only when the state had become a well-established institution. 
Later Buddhist texts such as the Mahdvastu, ascribable to the 

- first century B.C. and written in hybrid-Sanskrit, embellish, and 
add to, the original story: of. the origin of kingship, but the 
nucleus remains unaltered. - 

_ The Jain Prakrit texts, finally compiled in Valabhi in the sixth 
century. A.D:, embody some useful material, but its chronological 
order is far from settled. Some of the earliest doctrinal texts, 

- such as the Uttaraddhyayanasiitra, contain the oldest part of the 
Jain canon from the linguistic and literary points of view. . Their 
poems containing parables, similes and dialogues have their 
' parallels in the Jatakas and the Santi Parva. In this type of 
literature we may pick up incidental references to the system of 
administration. The Jain Puranas compiled in the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D. narrate the story of creation, which conjectures 
about the origin of the state and the castes; especially the picture 


. Of pre-state society is fairly detailed in these works. However, © 
_ the material supplied by the Jain Prakrit works has notj found - 


_- any place in modern textbooks on early Indian polity. The only 


Jain text which -has been used so far for this purpose is the. 
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Nitivakyamrta_ by a Jain author Somadeva Siri, who wrote it in 
Sanskrit in the 10th century A.D. Butit is heavily indebted to 
earlier brahmanical texts from which .it quotes generously, 


Nevertheless, it belongs to the series on Nitisdra and as atext on 


polity can be profitably used for the early mediaeval period. 

A survey of indigenous literary sources might include Panini’s 
grammar of about the 5th century B.c. and Patafijali’s commen- 
tary of about the second century B.c. The first is valuable for 


grammatical illustrations referring to contemporary republics, © 


and the second for sidelights on the mode of administration in 
_ post-Maurya times. A ‘similar use can also be made of the 
Brhatsamhita. of Varahamihira for the late Gupta period. But 


eferences from books on grammar and astronomy or astrology. 


cannot form the basis of the study of the polity of any period; 
they can only supplement our knowledge. 

The native literary source material presents several difficulties. 
First, many of these, especially the Jain texts. are not critically 
edited; so the danger of being misled by interpolations is always 
there. Secondly, they are mostly didactic which makes it difficult 
to find out the real position about the system of administration 
although. they reflect political ideas and theories. Thirdly, even 
in the case of texts such as the ArthaSastra of Kautilya we do 
‘not, feel sure of the time and place to which they belong. None- 
theless, by and large, ancient native literary sources provide the 
theoretical aspect of ancient political institutions. 

The practical aspect can be derived from the study of archaeo- 
logy, coins and inscriptions, which are comparatively free from 
the disadvantages enumerated above. Apparently the archaeology 
of a region and period can be only remotely linked up with its 
political Structure. But the discovery of settled rural communities 
or of the urban complex can certainly do something to check 
the inferences drawn from literary sources. Thus large and 
effective imperial organisation presupposes substantial material 


remains. Further, evidence of the existence of towns‘on a large’ 


scale in a period would point to the need for urban administration. 

The earliest Indian coins, called the punch-marked and 
ascribed to the fifth-second centuries B.c:, suggest that in post- 
Vedic and Maurya times taxes could be collected in cash and 
disbursed as salaries. Punch-marked coins with certain common 


symbols are found in a large area. They are considered ‘imperial’ 
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coins and attributed to the Mauryas, whose central authority 
‘may have been helped by monetisation. From the post-Maurya 
period onwards coins become more useful for the study of polity, 
The titles of kings mentioned on the Kusana coins disclose the 
connection between religion and politics. Coins show that some 
of the states were dedicated to gods, as for instance the state of 
the Kunindas. Some contemporary coins do not mention the 
names of the kings but of the tribes or the peoples such as the 
Malavasand Yaudheyas, which suggests that these were republican 
states. The Gupta coins also give some information; some titles 
and legends occurring on them enable us to detérmine the nature 
of kingship and administration. Evidently on account of lack of 

. space much material cannot be put on the coins, but whatever 
little occurs there is important-for administrative history. 

What is provided by the coins on a very: small scale is done 
by inscriptions on a large scale. The first Indian inscriptions to 
- be deciphered are those of Agoka. Engraved on rocks and pillars 
generally in Prakrit language and Brahmi character! throughout 


the length and breadth of his empire, these are royal commands 


or proclamations for regulating social, religious and administra- 
tive behaviour. Many of these edicts are called dharma inscrip- 
tions, but they do not deal with what is regarded as purely 
religious matters in modern times. They are mainly concerned 
with such questions as the relation. between the king and the 
parisa (parisad), judicial administration, the functions of high 
royal officers such as the rajukas and mahdmatras, andthe 


paternal ideal of kingship. Although most Agokan officials are - 


not mentioned in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the broad fact 


about the wide state control suggested by Megasthenes and . 


Kautilya can be inferred from records issued by .Asoka in the 
early part of his reign. The fact that Agokan inscriptions appear 
on important highways suggests improved communications 
facilitating imperial control. © 

The post-Maurya and Gupta inscriptions fall into two -wide 
categories—private and official, Private inscriptions are mainly 


donation records which, though short, generally describe the | 


official position of the Cano hs Written in both Brahmi and 


i. Some inscriptions were nso written in Chareefh Aramaic and Greek 


characters, 
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Kharosthi these records give incidental information about the 
administrative machinery of the period. 

Official inscriptions include a few eulogistic records called 
prasastis, but generally comprise land charters which are donation 
records. The former celebrate the all-round achievements of the 
princes, their victories, their endowments, etc. To this category 
belong the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela and the 
Allahabad Inscription of Samudra Gupta. The first recounts the 
events of Kharavela’s reign year by year and speaks of his 
education, coronation, and favours showered.upon the urban 
and rural population (paura-janapada). The second enlightens 


us about the relation between Samudra Gupta and the various. 
categories of the conquered princes and peoples who were treated . 


as vassals and tributaries. . ae 

By far the most important class of the official inscriptions are 
- the land charters which began with the Satavahanas during 
the second century A.D. The process continued on a large scale 
down to the 13th-14th centuries, when it began to be undermined 
by the Turkish Muslim conquest and later by the introduction 
. of paper. Although mostly religious, the contents of these grants 
vary from period to period and region to region. These grants 
often mention the, fiscal and administrative units, enumerate the 
sources of revenue, and also the officers who were informed -of 
the land donations. The royal proclamations of Asgoka are 
addressed only to two or three functionaries consisting of the 
provincial. governor called Kumara. or the a@ryaputra and of the 
high officials called mahdmatras. The Satavahana royal charters 
are invariably addressed to the amatyas: But from the Gupta 
period onwards the number of officers. mentioned in . the land 
charters goes on steadily multiplying till it counts nearly three 


dozen in the Pala land charters of early mediaeval times. OF | 


course the fiscal and administrative terms used in inscriptions 
baffle attempts at easy interpretations, but from the second century 
A.D, onwards they are our only sure guide to the system of 
taxation and administration. If Gupta inscriptions are read 


‘along with the Smrtis of the period, they give us a fairly good 


picture of the Gupta polity, | 
Even when not dated, inscriptions can be placed within narrow 
chronological brackets on palaeographic grounds, and hence 
their value for the study of the ancient polity is far greater than 
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that of the law-books. The technical epigraphic terms of fisca| 
and administrative import can very well help determine the dates 


of the various strata of the Arthasastra of Kautilya, of the JH 


Dharmasgastra and allied literature, Some of these terms such as 
pranaya, visti, hiranya, parihdra, dinara, sandhivig 
etc., may be treated as date indicators and the literary texts in 
Which they figure may be regarded as closer to the period of the 
corresponding inscriptions. Although the Indian Epigraphical 
Glossary by D.C. Sircar does not always ‘indicate the first 
occurrence and the precise location of such terms, it is a handy 
and useful compendium for tracing them. If the History of 
Dharmasastra by-P. V. Kane and the DharmakoSa by 1.8. Joshi 
are consulted together with the Glossary, we may obtain depend- 
able data. . . 

The present survey will not be complete without some reference 
to Greek and Chinese accounts, which embody valuable data on 
_ the system of administration. Historians of Alexander the Great, 
who was not considered important enough to be mentioned in 
any contemporary or even later ancient Indian source, have left 
detailed accounts of his Indian campaigns (326-325 B.C.), some 
describing the internal constitutions of the states which faced 
him in the Punjab and Sind. Although Greek writers show a 
tendency to read city-state constitution in some of these states, 
without doubt several republics flourished in north-western 
India in the 4th century B.c. But for the study of the Maurya 
system of administration the account of Megasthenes, who 


- Jived as an ambassador in the court of Candragupta Maurya | 


at Pataliputra, is invaluable. Although his Indika has not been 
recovered so far and the fragments quoted by later authors are 
not always considered reliable by classical writers such as 
- Arrian, his is the only account that can be firmly dated. Since 
the dating of the ArthaSastra of Kautilya is not free from doubt 
the citations from Megasthenes: form our only datable and 
_ direct source for the administration ‘of the. founder of the 
_ Maurya empire. They describe the daily routine of the king, the 
_ main functions of councillors, and also of magistrates controlling 
irrigation and other activities. They also outline the municipal 
administration of Pataliputra and the military organisation of 


the empire. Influenced by Greek conditions they report the fall 


Of monarchies and the rise of democratic states. The Greek and 


rahika, karanika, — 
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Latin accounts of the post-Maurya period are mainly useful for 
economic history. 

The Chinese accounts. are helpful for the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods. Although both Fa-hsien and Hsiian Tsang were 
primarily interested in the fortunes of Buddhism in India they 
notice a few facts about administration. Fa-hsien, who visited 
India in'A.D. 399-414 in the reign of Candra Gupta II, speaks 
of the system of government in Madhyadega or U.P. and 
western. Bihar. He also mentions the mode of payment to the 
attendants and bodyguards of the king. But this Chinese traveller 
does not in any way refer. directly to the Gupta king or his 
empire, as Hsiian Tsang does in: the case of Harsavardhana. 
The account of Hstian Tsang, who visited India in A.D. 629-41, 
is more detailed and specific. He speaks in glowing terms of the 
‘system of government set up by his patron and gives exaggerated 
' figures about his military strength. All the same Hsiian Tsang ‘is 
the only important source from which we get an idea of the fiscal 
and military systems of Harsa. — 

Indian scholars, most of whom do not know Greek or Chinese, 
have to depend on English translations which are now a century 
old and hence badly in need of revision. The crucial passages 
in Greek accounts relating to the ownership of land or royal 
share of produce:have been variously rendered. Similarly Fa- 
hsien’s .passage on the mode of payment to officials has been 


translated in three different ways. So in all such cases the exact | | 


translation will have to be settled. We have also to consider the 
intellectual horizon of the Greek and Chinese-writers who tended 
to project the administrative practices of their respective countries 
on to the Indian system and also of the 19th century. translators 
and introduction writers who did not have the advantage of the 


'  Indological knowledge that has accumulated since then. 
_ Governmental practices in native Hindu states recorded by 


census superintendents, anthropologists, missionaries and others 
in the 19th or even in the early 20th century may be of some use 
in interpreting the measures recommended by the Dharmasastra. 
Since India has been a country of long survivals some ancient 
customs have been made to continue till recent times. A typical 


example is the practice of settling caste promotions and demo- © 


tions by the Hindu kings in Nepal and Orissa, which reminds us 
of the DharmaSastra'rule that the king is the upholder of the 
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varna system, and, according to the Arthasastra of Kautilya, 


even its promulgator. Some of the old administrative titles ang. 


terms such as amatya, nayaka, samanta, chaudhuri (from 


caurodharanika), mahapatra, dandausi (from dandapasika), — 


kothari (from kosthdgarika), veth (from visti), etc., still current 
particularly in the outlying provinces where the Indo-Persian 
system of administration did not make any serious impact, are 
as old as Gupta times if not earlier. Some knowledge of the 
family traditions of the holders of these titles might give hints of 
the original functions assigned to them. 

‘ Our survey will show that students of ancient Indian political 
ideas and institutions have not to bother so much about the 
dearth of material as about its indifferent and unreliable nature. 
Unfortunately much of the original stuff is taken for granted 
although in many cases its time, place and authenticity are 
riddled with uncertainties. This is true of literary texts, and it 
substantially .alters the picture if the Brahmanas are placed 
before 1000 B.c., the whole of the Mahabharata is used for pre- 
Maurya times and the Sukranitisara for the period A.D. 600-1200.1 


We cannot get a clear idea of development in political thought . 


and administration unless we attempt a periodwise co-ordination 
between the literary and. the epigraphic sources. But before this 
is done the typical portion of a text or an inscription will have to 
be determined. It is easy to locate the typical part of an inscrip- 
tion by weeding out the preamble and the conventional, but it is 
difficult to find out what is typical of a Smrti, Purana or a 


Nitisastra, for most. of these are compendia quoting profusely — 


and indiscriminately from earlier texts. Unless the typical in such 
texts is isolated—as has been done in the case of the Agni 
Purana—students of polity would not be able to put them to any 
critical use. Finally, we want to stress the obvious that Indian 
literary texts can be mainly used for the history of political theo- 
ries. But the history of administration and state formation can be 
reconstructed in the first place from coins andinscriptions, secondly 
from foreign accounts; thirdly from comparisons with the an- 
cient Institutions of Asia and Europe, fourthly froma study of the 
primitive tribes,* and finally from survivals in modern times. 


A a he been generally done in Altekar, State and Government in Ancient 
’ mT 
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. , age ilar.to pre-industrial Europe and 
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Despite considerable theorising in regard to rituals in later 
Vedic collections and the Brihmanas, we neither find any 
definition of the state either in this literature nor in the early 
law-books, the Dharmasiitras. This was due to the fact that this 
institution was not established on a firm footing:so far. It is only 

after the rise of the well-organised states of Kosala and Magadha 
in the age of the Buddha ‘that the state is defined for 


sources. The Sardisvativiliiee, a text - of the 16th: century A.D. 
ascribes the seven-element definition to Gautama from whom it 
quotes”, but this cannot be traced in his law-book. Besides, as 
has been shown by the present writer elsewhere, this work seems 
to have been much tampered with and, therefore, compiled at a 
later date. Although some elements such as raja, amdtya, visaya, 
etc., are mentioned in some early Dharmasitras, it is for the first 
time in Kautilya that we get the complete definition of the state. 


ire mentioned in ‘mos 3 dealing ° ith ‘colige although in 
some cases ne synonyms of some elements differ. The Visnu- 
dharmottara Purdna, a work of about the fifth century a.p.°, 
however, mentions two new elements sama (pacification) and 
dana (charity) respectively in place of svamiand amatya.’ Perhaps 
we can explain this variation in the context of interstate relations 


1. Kane, Hist. Dhs., i, 413. 

2. Ibid., iii, 17 fn. 20. 

3, Sidras, pp. 83-84. : 

4, AS, VL.1. et 

(5. Manu, 1X.294; SP, 69.62-3, the terra used in the constituted text is saprtat- 


makain rajyam; Vigsnu, 111.33; Yaj., 1.353; SNS,i,61; Agni Purduaquoted | 


in Jagdish Lal Shastri, Political Thought inthe Purdnas, p.48, Mark. P. 
: quoted op. cit., p. 23; Kalika P. quoted op. cit., p. 115, 
6. R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapuranas, i. 212. The text aay ene to 
the 8th century, 
7. Extract quoted in Shastri, op. cit., p. 163, 
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in which this statement is made. Apparently the two elements 
fit ill with the other, and there is no doubt that the seven 
element definition of the state as given by Kautilya was almost 
universally accepted as the standard connotation of the state. 
Even the Visnudharmottara Purana reproduces this definition at 
another place! A difference, however, is found in some manu- 
scripts of the Santi Parva, which uses the term asfangika rajya 
(eight element state) in the Critical Edition,? but the eighth 
element is not mentioned anywhere. 

Of the seven elements the ArthaSastra does not define amatya 
and durga in the section where it deals with.all the other elements; 
these two are treated separately. But on the whole the treatment of 
the seven elements in this text is thorough and systematic, and we 
have no parallel to this in the other texts. As we will notice, the 
subsequent texts have something different to say on the mutual 
relations of these elements, otherwise they do not add anything 
of substance to the Kautilyan definition. Hence for the analysis 
of the seven elements we have to fall back on Kautilya. 

\Svami, which means head or master, is mentioned as such by 
all the sources.* Perhaps it refers to the element of headship in 
‘both monarchies and republics, forin discussing the calamities 
affecting the raja Kautilya mentions the weakness of vairajya, 
non-monarchical state.’ For the first time the term syami is used 

- inthe Saka inscriptions. It is significant that for the head of 
‘the state none of the texts uses the term raja which literally 
“means noble or ruler; rather they prefer the term svami°, which 
means ‘master. Nevertheless, since the: term is first used by 
Kautilya, its significance may better be appreciated with reference 
to his other ideas. The intention is to stress the sense of posses- 
sion exercised by the head, who occupies a very exalted position 
in the scheme of Kautilya. Kautilya dilates at some length on 
the qualities requisite for the sva@mi. In his opinion the svamt 
should be endowed with qualities flowing from noble_ birth, 
wisdom, enthusiasm and personal ability. The qualities of noble 

. Ibid,, p. 153. . we ‘j 


. 122.8. —, 
AS, VI.1; Manu, %.294; Visnu, 111.33; SP, 69.62-63; Yaj., 1.353. 
. AS VII.2. r 
. SP, 69.62, however, uses the term @tma which stands for raja. 
. abhigamika gunah, prajnid gunah, utsahagunaf and atmasampat. A 
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7 


birth deserve special mention, for this does not envisage ‘the 
soon of men of humble origins being raised to kingship. 


he number of the amétyas is put at 
. thirtyckeven, and ‘they are distinguished from the mantrins whose 
ncmnert is presopivee at eight. 1 Intl 


ya ‘thivtks of a council of amatyas, he bears in 
tind die distinction between the. mantrins and the amatyas. In 
the case of the former he puts the limit at three or four, but in 
the case of the latter he states that their number should depend 
upon. the capacity to employ’ them In stating the requisite 
- qualifications of the amdtyas, Kautilya advises that all can be 
appointed amatyas in deference to the needs of time, place and 
work, but this formula cannot apply to the mantrins.4 Here he 
.quotes the views. of seven thinkers, two of whom prefer claims 
based on hereditary posts and qualities of noble lineage.® 
. Since the amatya of Kautilya is identical with the Pali amacca, 
we can better appreciate his position and functions on the basis 
of the early Pali texts. The Jatakas show that the a:matyas were 
employed in hundreds, acting as village headmen, supervisors of 
sale transactions, judges, guides in worldly and spiritual matters, 
surveyors, etc.° Most references show that the amaccas were 
appointed to act as judges and magistrates to administer lawsuits 
(vohara) and trials (viniccaya).” The suggestion that they formed 


1. The passage, which provides for a body of 36 amdtyas, occurs in the 
Calcutta edition (SP, 85. 7-11), and not in the Critical Ed. which refers 
only to eight mantrins (SP, 85.7-10). 

2. 1,9-10, 16. . 

3. Ibid. 

4. AS, 1.8. 

5. Kaunapadanta and Bahudantiputra, Ibid. 

_. 6, Fick, Social Organisation of North-Eastern sani pp. 144-49, 
7 Wis ii, 2, 181; iii, 105; v, 228. 
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aclass of knights is hardly supported by early Buddhist texts: 
on the other hand, they secm to have been commonly Officers of 
a general nature rather than ministers or knights. In the begin- 
ning they seem to have been friends, companions and courtiers 
of the king, probably related to him. But gradually they became 
his officers, which development’ perhaps began in pre-Maurya 
-times and crystallized in Maurya times. Kautilya’s view of the 
amatyas is almost compatible with their position in the Jatakas. 
He assigns them agricultural operations, fortifications, welfare 
of the territory, prevention of adversities, punishment of the 
criminals, collection of royal dues, etc.? Thus it would appear 


that the amdatyas stand for the governmental. machinery. | 


Kamandaka also takes ‘the amdtyas in a generic sense, but he 
seems to identify them with the sacivas for in laying down 


qualifications the two terms are used without any discrimina-— 


tion.s The amatyas are, however, different from the mantrins, 
who are charged with the duty of advising the king and safe- 
guarding the counsel (mantra).* The difference between the two- 
is clearly brought out in a passage, which states that the king, 
living in his capital, equipped with treasury and army, should 
think of the good. of his kingdom together with his mantrins and 
amatyas.® In post-Maurya times amatyas. were known as -sacivas, 


and, as would appear from the use of the terms mati-saciva and — 


‘karma-saciva in the inscription of Rudradéman,® formed a 


general cadre of officers from amongst whom high functionaries. 


‘were recruited. 


ine 


_1. R. N. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 136. 
2. janapadasya karmasiddhayah svatah paratasca yogaksemasddhanam 
vyasanapratikarah SinyaniveSopacayau dandakaranugrahascetl. AS,'VIIL.1. 

3. KNS, 1V.25-27, 34. . 

4, Ibid., 30-37, 
5, Ibid., VUII1, 

6, Sel. Inserr., 11, no, 67, 1.17. . 

7. Manu, 1X.294; Visnu, 111.33, SP, 69, 62-63, where the saptariga ‘state is 
defined, uses the term janapada, butin another context, where all the 
other six elements are mentioned (SP, 60.3-4), the term rastra is used. 

. Kamandaka sometimes uses the term rdsfra (1V,50). a 

8 Yap, 1353, oo mo 
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‘should vield grain with Tile. hour. Further, it should. be in- 


habited by industrious peasants who are capable of bearing the 
burden of taxes- and punishments. Finally, it should contain 
intelligent masters and be predominantly populated by members 
of the lower classes, and its people should be loyal and devoted. 
Kamandaka amplifies this.statement:by adding that the territory 
should be inhabited by éidras, artisans, traders and hard- 
working and enterprising peasants.2 Two Puranas of the Gupta 
period state that the king should live in a country which is mostly 
populated by vaisyas and Siidras, a few brahmanas but many 
hired labourers. Thus all the sources, .which indicate the nature 
of population, emphasise that it should mainly consist of the 
producing masses.* Usually: they do not prescribe the size of the 
territory or the number of population, although in connection 
with the settlement of the new territories Kautilya states that the 
village should comprise one hundred to five hundred families, 
and that the-sthdniya, which is the largest unit in the janapada, 
should consist of nina hundred irc ie . 


nouid e sense of ‘fortified 
capital, which ‘aeanine can aie be inferred from the two in- 
dependent sections durgavidhana and durganivesa provided by 


As dandakarasohad karmasilakarsako’ balisasvamyavaravarnaprayo bhakta- 
_ $ucimanusya iti janapadasampat. AS, V1.1. 

2. Stidrakaruvanikprayo mahadrambhakrsibalah. 1V. 54. This passage ieee 

_. reproduced in the Agni Purana, 239.26. 

3. vaisfyasidrajanaprdyamanaharyam tatha paraih, kifictdbrakmanasamyuk: 
tam bahukarmakaram tatha. Matsya P. quoted on p. ll and Visgudhar- 
mottara P. on p. 139 of.J. L. Shastri, op. cit. This passage is literally re- 
produced in the Agni P.,, 222,1-2. Cf. Mark, P., 49.47, 

. AS, Il. 1. 

. IX. 294.It is also called pura in SP, 69. 63. 

-Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 44. 
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aa be 

been made out in the Santi Parva, the former indicating the 
countryside and the latter the capital.? The section on durga- 
nivesa specifies the characteristics of a durga, referred to by 
Kautilya when he discusses the features of the other elements.* In 
the’ planning of the capital, which is to be built at a central place, 
areas are to be set apart for members of the different varnas and 
for artisans as well 4s gods.® Itis to be noticed that artisans such 
as those dealing with wool, thread, bamboo, hide, .weapons, etc., 
workers in metal and gems, and the various guilds are especially 
mentioned in this connection.° ‘Thus the artisan class is consider- 
_ed valuable, probably because of its use for defence and contri- 


bution to state income. 


au d 4 d i rnOU d J 
aintain the army and to keep it loyal.® This is 
a clear recognition of the vital link between the two elements 
of the state, although he also makes a broader assertion that all 


activities depend upon finance.’ 


e ; ry : 3 
, forest and corporation soldiers comprising infantry, 


1. AS, 11.3. a . 
2. Ibid., 1.4. © ok aor 8 
3. SP, 69.63. ." » 
|. 4, AS, VIAL, 
5. Ibid., 10.4, 
6. Ibid. . 
7, Ibid., VILL. 
8. Ibid. _ 
“9, Ibid., VIIL1. on ws 
10. Ibid. © te Le es "de 
«. KNS, VILA, oe - _ a th 
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chariots, elephants and cavalry. But in treating the subject of 
danda the Santi Parva states that the army comprises elephants, 


horses, chariots, infantry, boats, forced labour, indigenous and 


hired soldiers, and therefore describes it as asfanga bala The 
characteristics of danda are enumerated by Kautilya at several 
places. Ksatriyas are considered to be the most excellent material 
for the army,” which suits the function of fighting assigned to 
them by all brahmanical and Buddhist texts. In times of emergency 
Manu allows the brahmanas and vaisyas to bear arms but not 
the Siidras.> Kautilya, however, recommends the enlistment of 
vaisyas and Sidras into the army onconsiderations of their 
numerical strength.‘ Besides, according to him the army should 


be hereditary and loyal; their sons and wives should be conten- 


ted with the maintenance received from the state; they should be 
equipped with all the necessary provisions at the time of 


invasion; they should be invincible, patient, skilled in work, — 


indifferent to LOSER and gains, and should act as desired by the 
king.§ 

The seventh and the gaat: element nila = Kautilya is. 
mitra, who isalso known as sufyt in several other texts. . _ Accord- 
ing to Kautilya ‘the ally new be hereditary, not artificial, one 
with whom there is no possibility of rupture and one who is 
ready to come to-help when occasion demands it.® In contrast. 
the enemy is defined as one who is greedy, unjust, licentious, 
evildoer; etc.’ 

« The definition of the atate, as expounded above, is still more 
exclusively the product of brahmanical school than the contract 
theory which is the product of the Buddhist school; the latter 
nowhere refers to the saptanga theory of the state. In the 
Buddhist view taxes form the only distinctive feature of the state. 
Here we may quote from a Buddhist source, which is ascribed to 
the Maurya period. ‘‘And whoever among men gets his rents from 
village or lands know this,O Vasettha—is a king and no 


. SP, 121.43. 
. AS, VLA. 

. VIUI.348. 

. AS, 1X.2. 

. Ibid., VIL. 
. Ibid, 

. Ibid. 
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brahmana.’” This statement suggests the importance of koSa to 
the rajan, but the other five elements are not mentioned. 
Whatever may be the deficiency in the Buddhist school, the 
definition of the (state) rajya, which literally means the act of 
ruling or sovereignty, must be regarded as a unique contribution 
of the early Indian thought to the history of political theory, 
Although Plato and Aristotle speculate on the origin of the state, 
they never define it as sharply and clearly as is the case with early 
Indian thinkers. In this sense Kautilya furnishes us as full and 
complete a definition of the state as was possible in ancient 
times. The Greek thinkers hardly discuss the constituent elements 
of the state. Plato makes some.attempt at this in the Republic, 
His philosopher may be compared to the svami, his warriors to 
the danda, and his artisans and husbandmen in some measure to 
the janapada. Aristotle gives the impression that the households 
and citizens constitute the state, and in laying down. the material . 
conditions-of his ideal state he fixes the size of the city and the 
limit of the population. But none of these gives as full a definition 
of the state as is found in Kautilya. Keith complains that it would 
be melancholy if the Arthasastra were the best that India could 
‘show as against the Republic of Plato or the Politics of Aristotle?, 
_ but in respect of the definition of the state there is no basis for 
such a criticism; on the contrary Kautilya surpasses the Greek 
philosophers in this field. : 


Conic! U aden ; ‘ $ ne nead 

required by the lawgivers to govern according to the canons of 
‘dharma. But therecan be no doubt about the identification of the 
other elements. We may add that in modern times unless a state 
receives the recognition from the other states, its de jure status is 
not established. Perhaps this element in the modern state may be 


_. compared to mitra (ally), although the object in ancient times 


_ was to secure allies and not recognition from other states. It is 
said that population does not find any place in the saptanga theory 


3 
“3 
i 


1. yo hi koci manussesu gamam raffaii ca bhuijati evam vasettha janahi, raja 
_ eso, na brGhmano. Sutta Nipdata, no. 619, a 
7 2. History of Sanskrit Literature, Preface, p. xviii. 
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because.it-was too evident to be mentioned.) But, as has been 
shown carlicr, at least in one text jana or population is unequi- 
‘ vocally mentioned as an clement in the structure of the state.? 
In the other texts the term janapada clearly stands for inhabited 
territory. On the contrary there is no place for army, taxation, 
capital and ally in the modern definition of the state. Perhaps 
the elements of army and taxation are covered by the concept 
of sovereign power, which exercises the function of coercion and 
tax-collection. Since these ingredients are not clearly mentioned 
in the modern definition, it sounds to be abstract in contrast to 
the ancient definition, which was concrete and eminently practical. 
In the ancient definition no attempt was made to cover the reality 
by the use of abstruse phrases, which often obscure the real 
meaning. 

In so far as the practical and concrete nature of ‘the state is 
concerned, its ancient Indian definition is strikingly similar in 
several respects to the definition of the. state set forth by Engels, 
who emphasises the class character of the state. In his opinion 
public officials, who are divorced from society and who compel 
obedience from the people by means of exceptional laws, form an 
organ of the state.® The officials, who are looked upon as organs 
of society standing over society,t may be compared to the 

miityas, represented.as a class of nobles from whom high officers 
of the government are to be recruited. As has been shown else- 
where, according to the brahmanical law-books there is hardly 
any scope for the recruitment of high functionaries from the 
common people.® 

Another organ of the state, according to Engels, is a public 
power distinct from the mass of the people.® This is composed 
not only of armed men, but also of material accessories such as 
prisons and institutions of coercion of all kinds, of which gentile 
society knows nothing.” The counterpart of this public power in 
the ancient Indian definition is danda, which, as noticed earlier, 


1. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p.45. 
2. Yaj,3.353. 

3, Origin of the Family, Property and State, p. 244. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Infra, Ch. XVI. 

6, Origin of the Fi amily, ee alte State, p. 244, 

7: Ibid, » Pp. 242-43, 
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could be:wielded normally by the ksatriyas and in exceptional] 
circumstances by members of the other varnas. Kautilya’s view 
‘that the territory inhabited’ by the armed people should be 
considered defective clearly implies that the people should be 
kept disarmed. Megasthenes informs us that peasants, who 
formed the bulk of population, had nothing to do with arms, 
which were borne by the members of the fighting class. 1 
Further, according to Engels, in order to maintain this public 
power, contributions from citizens become necessary, giving rise 
to taxes.2 This may be compared to the kosa, without which, in 
the opinion of Kautilya, the army cannot be maintained. Thus 
at least in three respects there is remarkable similarity between 
. the Kautilyan and the Marxist conception of the state. This is 
‘because both schools stress that theory should reflect practice. 


They come to grips. with the realities of political life and are 


not lost in the claptrap of empty forms. 

Kautilya’s only departure from reality seems to bei in exclud- 
ing the priest from the organs of the state. The priest, who plays 
an important part in later Vedic polity and enjoys a weighty 
‘position in the law-books and even inthe work of Kautilya, 
does not find place in the elements of the state. This is taken as 
Kautilya’s distinct service to the cause of political theory.? 
But in his chapter on the description of the seven elements 
of the state Kamandaka lays down the qualifications of the 
chief priest (purchita) and astrologer (jyotisi) immediately after 
those of the mantrins,4 showing thereby that these two occupy 
very prominent positions among the mantrins who in their turn 

enjoy the same status among the sacivas or amatyas. Much 
‘cannot be made of the omission of the priest from the saptariga 
list, for the brahmanas as a class seem to have been covered by 
amiatya, ksatriyas by danda, and .the vaiSya and the rest of the 
folk by the terms pura and rastra.5 The priest continues to hold 
_ an important position in later times, for in‘the Santi Parva the 
rtvik, purohita and @carya are mentioned along with the rdastra, 
raja, koSa, danda, durga and mantrins. In this text: the oe 


. Megasthenes, XXXIIL McCrindle, Megasthenes and: dbvtais pp. 83-85. 
. Engels, op. cit., p. 243. 

. Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories, p. 88. tS 

. 1V.31-34, | -% 
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is asked: what leads to the prosperity of the king and kingdom, 
city people and servants, and how the king should deal with 
treasury, army, capital, ministers, priests and teachers. 
An important theoretical contribution made by Kautilya in 
connection with the discussion of the seven elements of the state 


is his exposition of the nature of calamities affecting the various 


prakrtis. He quotes the view of some unnamed teacher, in whose 


opinion, of the calamities affecting the svami amdatya, janapada,_- 


durga, ko§a, danda and mitra, the calamity of each preceding 
One is more serious than that of the one immediately following. 
He also quotes the opinion of those teachers who think that the 
calamity befalling the: succeeding element is more serious than 
the calamity befalling the preceding one. Kautilya upholds the 
first view, which means that the calamity affecting the svamif is 
more important than that affecting the amdatya, the one affecting 


the amatya is more important than that affecting the janapada 


and so on.* This, as will be shown presently, enables us to find 
out the relative importance of various elements according to 
‘Kautilya. But what is more important, in this connection 
‘Kautilya throws light on the nature of calamities affecting the 
king, territory, capital, treasury, army and ally. The king may 
be addicted to wine drinking, gambling or women; he may thus 
. fall a prey to moral diseases. The weakness of the territory lies 
in its being mainly inhabited by armed people, and that of the 
capital in its being mainly inhabited by agriculturists.s Kautilya 
also states that the people (prakrti) may be weakened by quarrels 


amongst themselves, but this may be ended by arresting the 


leaders.4 

_ Finance may be undermined by natural calamities such as 
drought, flood and famine, and man-made calamities such as 
the oppressions. of the collector, provision of remission of taxes 
in favour of leaders, false accounts of revenue, etc.® The army 


1. kena svid vardhate rastram raja kena vivardhate, kena paurasca bhrtyasca 


vardhante bharatarsabha. kofam dandam ca durgam ca sahéyanmantrin- 
astatha rtvikpurohitacaryan kidr$an varjayennrpah. SP, 60. a4, 

2. AS, VILLI. 

.3. karsakapraye (durge) tu durgavyasanam Gyudhiyapraye tu janapade j janapa- 


davyasanamiti. AS, VIII.1. The meaning of the first part of this ‘Passage © 


is somewhat obscure. 
4. AS, VIII.4. 
5. Ibid. | 
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may be rendered weak by disloyal and treacherous elements or 
neutralised either by those who are not paid or are guided by 
their wives.! Allies may be purchased by others or may be in- 
different to the fate of their friends.2 The remedy for these ills is 
suggested by Kautilya in some cases. The general inference 


seems to be that the king should stand on guard against these | 


weaknesses. He should try to understand the nature of calami- 
ties affecting a part of the elements or two elements. In the 
opinion of Kautilya even if two ‘elements are affected by 
calamities, the project can be accomplished provided the other 
elements are in a serviceable condition. But if the calamity 
affecting even one clement is such as may overwhelm the remain- 
ing elements, it should be considered a very serious affair,? and 
obviously the king should take note of it. 

Kautilya’s treatment of the calamities affecting the different 
elements of the state reminds us of Aristotle’s exposition of the 
causes of instability in. the state. Aristotle points out certain 
general causes affecting the state asa whole and also specific 
causes affecting particular types of government. The chief cause 
according to him is the. struggle between the rich and poor, 
of which we hardly get. any indication in Kautilya’s discus- 
sion. As regards the remedy, Kautilya enjoins the king to be 
vigilant, a solution characteristic of -the exalted position he 
assigns the king in his system. But Aristotle recommends that a 
balance should be maintained between: the forces of democracy 
and oligarchy. | | 

The Arthasastra exposition of the calamities affecting the 
various elements of the state is to a large extent summarised in 
verse by the Agni Purana, a work of the 9th century a.D.4 
Although the total space devoted to this topic in this text is much 
less® than that given in the Arthasastra, the Purana refers to the 
weakness of the sacivas who, inits opinion, may suffer from 
sloth, indecision, arrogance, intoxication or insanity and double- 
_ dealing. We may note that the weakness, of the amdtya is not 


. Ibid., VIILS. 
Ibid, ~ 
. Ibid., VIIL1. 
R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapurayas, i, 209. Cf. B. B. Mishra, Polity 
- in the Agni Purdna, p.24. 
. Agni P, (ASS), 241.26-34, _ 
. Ibid., 241. 26-27. - (eo 
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y discussed by Kautilya, who also, does not elaborate the weak 
points of the durga. The Agni Purdna, however, states that 
the fortified capital may be weakened by its ruined walls, 
ditches, and mechanical contrivances, lack of defence and 
deficiency in army. i In regard to the weakness of the army, this 
Purana merely versifies the statement made by Kautilya, mostly 
retaining the-same words.? But in dealing with the infirmities of 
the different elements this text gives the largest space to weak 
points in the army, suggesting thereby that in the period and 
place represented by the Agni Purdna the greatest weight was 
attached to the apparatus of coercion. 

Kautilya’s exposition of the weaknesses of the elements of the 
state also throws light on the mutual relation of these organs,— 
a topic which is not discussed in such detail by any other ancient 
thinker. Bharadvaja argues that ministers are the mainstay of 
government; they ‘initiate’ all important measures, and hence 
they should be considered to be the most important.? But, in the 
opinion of Kautilya, of all the elements (prakytis) the king is 
the most important. If the king is endowed with sufficient 
qualities, he can equip the other elements with those qualities. 


But if he is wanting in desirable qualifications the qualities of ' 


the other prakrtis avail nothing; on the contrary they are 
destroyed. The king appoints ministers, and superintendents, 


who take measures of relief against calamities befalling the other. 


prakrtis.» Even when he is powerless, he is-the symbol of the 
state.- He is the standard of sovereignty to rally loyalty and hold 
the realm-together.6 The whole position can be summed up in 
the epigrammatic sentence of Kautilya who states that the king 
is the state’, which reminds us of the famous statement of Louis 
XIV “L etat, c’est moi. ” It is — of the predominantly 


4 Ibid., 241,28. 

. Ibid., '241.30-33.: 
. AS, VII. 
Ibid., VII. 

. AS, VILL. 

» Ibid., V.6. 
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sage Ganapati Sastriholds that it refers to two elements, namely, raja and 
rajya (TGS, iii), a view which has also been accepted by Ghoshal, A History 
of Indian Political Ideas, p. 137, fn. 7. But this interpretation is hardly 
supported by the contents of the section in which the passage occurs. 


» raja rajyamiti neahadanisvuel: AS, VIIL.2. In hiscomment to this pas- . 
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monarchical constitution in ancient India and especially of . the 
completely monarchical attitude of Kautilya that the greatest 
_ importance is attached to kingship. In spite of weakening in 
royal power in later periods, the concept of the importance of 
the king repeatedly occurs in the Puranas of Gupta times. They 
assert that the king is the basis of the saptanga state, and hence 
of all the elements he should be preserved most, so that he might 
preserve the other six elements.! 

As regards the other elements Kautilya argues that the preced- 
ing element is more important than the succeeding. For instance, 
the amdatya is more important than the janapada*, and the 
janapada more important than the durga, kofa and danda. But 
there is no doubt that in the opinion of Kautilya the king is the 
‘most vital of all elements, and even their basis. 

_ In post-Maurya and Gupta times we notice a change in the 
attitude of political thinkers towards the relative value of the 
seven elements. Manu finds it impossible to state categorically. 
that anyone of the seven elements excels the others in merit, but 
that at different. times a different element acquires importance 
over others, since that particular element is, in the particular 
circumstances, capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand.® 
There is, however, some contradiction in Manu’s statement, for 
earlier he states that the preceding element is more important 
than the succeeding element.’ But this contradiction is not noti- 
~ ceable in the Santi Parva®, which confirms the statement of Manu. 
A similar position is taken up by Kamandaka, who states that 
each of the seven elements is complementary to the others.® Such 
a view can be contrasted with that of Kautilya, who seems to 
‘ underrate other elements and attaches the greatest weight to the 
svami, While Manu indicates a stage of transition when the cen- 
tral authority seems to be eee and unimportant, the Santi 


1. saplangasyapi rajyasya milam svami prakirtitah. tanmiilatvattathanganam 
sa tu raksyah prayatnatah. Mark P, quoted on p. 23 and Visnudharmat- 
tara P.onp. 153 of J. L. Shastri, op. cit. 


. amatyamialah sarvarambhak. AS, VII.1. ; 
. Manu, 1X.297, | : 
. Ibid., 1X.295. “alt : 4 


A Extract quoted in Kane, Hist. Dhs., iii, 18, fn. 21. 

» parasparopakaridam saptarigam Wi wimucwaie. IV. This passage is ‘iterally 
reproduced in Agni P., Ch. 239; and also in Matsya P. quoted | in. Kane, 
Hist. Dhs., ii, 18, fn. 21. of re 
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Parva and Kamandaka clearly reflect a state of affairs when, in 
spite of the prevailing monarchical type, central power receded 
into the background. This change in attitude towards the king 
can only be explained on the basis of post-Maurya and Gupta 
political and administrative developments, which show the rise 
of feudatories and the beginnings of the feudalisation of the 
state-apparatus, ultimately leading to the decline of royal power. 
Probably because of the growing forces of disorder in post- 
Maurya times Manu and the Santi Parva emphasise the impor- 
tance of coercive power or force. Manu looks upon danda as 
the real king, leader (neta) and administrator (Sasifa); it is the 
danda which governs the people, protects all and is the custodian 
of dharma. If the king does not exercise coercive power, the 
strong devour the weak in the same manner as the fish are 
fried.5 The Santi Parva states that it does not behove a ksatriya 
to remain without coercive power, for neither he nor his subjects 
can enjoy prosperity.‘ We learn how Jambudvipa, Krauficadvipa, 
Sakadvipa, Bhadragva and other lands were subjugated by force 
(danda).® At least forty-eight verses in chapter 15 of the Book of 
Peace dilate on the importance of danda, some of these being 
the literal reproductions of the verses in Manu. Herein the 
functioning of danda is considered identical with the whole social 
order based on the varnas, aSramas, marriage system, irrigation 
arrangements, workers, subjects, etc. The burden of several 
verses is that, if thé danda abrogates its functions (yadi dando na 
- palayet), it will disturb all the aforesaid elements in society.® In 
chapter 121, where the problem is discussed again, it is stressed 
that the danda forms the organ and source of the state, which is 
represented as a body-politic consisting of seven elements and 
eight organs (astanga), but the meaning of the term asfanga is 
not clear.? The importance of danda is further evident from the 


. use of the term dandaniti or the ‘‘mode of force or punishment”, 


1. R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, Ch. I. 
2. ‘Manu, VII.17-18: the same in ms, D7S of SP. Fascicule 19, p. 620. 
3. Ibid., VII.20; the same in ms, D7S of SP, Fascicule 19. p. 620. — 
_ 4. nadandal ksatriyo bhati nadando bhitimasnute, nadakdasya praja rdajfiah 
sukhamedhanti bharata. SP, 14.14. 
5. SP, 14.21-25. 
6. Ibid., 15.37-45. 
7. saptaprakrii castangam fariramiha yadviduh, rajyasya — evarigan? 


dandah prabhava eva ca. SP, 121 46. 
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to the treatment of which this text devotes the whole of chapter 
70.1 Both Manu and the Santi Parva, however, enjoin that force 
should be exercised according to law. In enforcing his authority 
the king should take into account the precepts of the Sastras and 
‘the advice of the ministers according to Manu, and the vyavahdra 
based on the Veda and dharma according to the Santi Parva 
Although the importance of danda in the two texts isnot discus- 
sed in the context where the seven elements are mentioned, there is 
no doubt that they attach great weight to this element. In the case 
of Yajiiavalkya, whose law-book seems to have been compiled 
towards the beginning of the Gupta period, the value of danda is 
stressed immediately after the enumeration of seven elements. It 
is stated that having obtained the seven-element state the king 
‘should use his authority (danda) in punishing the wicked, for 
dharma was created in the form of danda by Brahma in ancient 
times.2 The next five verses in the law-book deal with the use- 
fulness of coercive power.4 Thus the elemént of danda seems to 
have assumed considerable significance in post-Maurya times, 
when centrifugal forces had been set in motion on account of 
foreign invasions and internal uprisings.® . 

Perhaps ‘the same factor also explains the ‘‘organic”’ theory of 
the state, which is not-much in evidence in Kautilya. The only 
indication of the integration of the various elements in Kautilya 
is the view that a serious distress affecting one element might 
overtake the remainder. In ordinary course even two organs of 


the state may get into. trouble, and still the state can function | 


presumably because of the efficiency of the. svami. But Manu 
expresses the close interrelation of the organs in clear terms. 
First, for the first time he and the Santi Parva use the term aviga, 
which implies that the organs are comparable to the limbs of 
the body.® ‘Secondly, he compares the organs to the three staves 


1, In ms. D7S the importance of danda is further emphasised in about 40 
verses inserted after SP, 14.14 (Fascicule 19, pp. 619-20) and: in 24 
verses inserted.after SP, 95.4 (Fascicule 19, pp. 629-30). 

. Manu, VII.31; SP, 121.50-54. 


Wh” 


brahmana nirmitah pura. 1.353-54, 
. 1355-59. ee be 
. candalamlecchajatinam dandena ca nivaranam. Ms D7S of SP, Fascicule 
19, p. 630, | | an Le 
“6, Manu, 1X.294; SP, 69.63 in ms. Ds. oe, ete 
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of a samnyasin, "elie tosethar’ sO as to form a single staff.+ 
More emphatic on this question is the view of Kamandaka, 
according to whom even if one organ is defective it will endanger 
the normal functioning of the whole state, and so the impaired 
organ should be repaired.? The most clear enunciation of the 
organic theory of the state is found in Sukra, who compares the 
different parts of the state with those of the human body’, but 
this very late work cannot be used for the ancient period. 

There seems to be one basic difference between the ancient 
Indian concept and the modern organic view of the state which 
was expounded in the nineteenth: century by Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903). His object seems to have been to underline the 
unity of the industrial state, for he compares the industrial 
organisation to the elementary organ, commercial (distributive) 
organisation to the circulatory organ, political organisation to 
the nervo-motor -organs, and the legislature to the cerebrum in 
man. On the other hand, the organic conception of the state in 
ancient India was intended to stress the importance of the 
different elements in relation to the head of the state. It seems 
that the emphasis on the importance of the other elements was 
due to the growing independence of the hereditary amatyas and 
dandanayakas. Since this tendency is not strong in the Maurya 
period, Kautilya does not clearly advocate the organic view of 
the state. But this view is more clearly expounded by the Greek 
thinkers Plato and Aristotle, who were the near contemporaries 
of Kautilya.. Plato compares the state to the natural body of a 
~ man. He points out that when_a finger is hurt the whole body 
feels the pain, so also'when a member of the state is hurt all 


suffer likewise. In his opinion that state is the best in which the. 


unity is that of the natural man. Aristotle ‘cannot conceive of 
the part of the state unless he has conceived of the whole to 


which the part belongs. As a-hand is not a hand unless it is’ 


attached to the body, so man is not man unless he is the member 
ofa state. Comparing the state with.the body, he further points 
out that the exaggeration of any part of the state is like the 
exaggeration of a part of the body. Thus the Greek theory 


ao IX, 296. 
2. 1V.~2. 
3 drgamatyah suhycchrotram amukham kego balam manah hastau peda 
abraarespra a ll smytani hi. Sukra, 1.62. ; 
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implies that no organ of the state should be allowed to assume 
‘undue proportions and to function as a state within the state, 
-The idea is, therefore, to emphasise the unity of the state, which 
was jeopardised by the perpetual struggle between the democratic 
and oligarchical elements in the Greek cities. But in spite of the 
fact that the practical scheme of Kautilya provides for a very 
much centralised and well-knit state apparatus, this is not so 
much reflected in his theoretical discussions. _ + | 

The review of the saptdnga theory of the state shows that it 
not only bears some resemblance to the modern definition of the 
state, but also possesses certain basic elements typical of the 
theory.of the state expounded by Engels. Perhaps its resemblance 
to the modern organic view of the state can be explained on the 


ground that in the interests of the ruling class in all ages attempts ~ 


have been made to underline the unity of the state. But, if we 
capply the term modern to the concept of the state in Western 
democracies, we notice that the modern definition is characterised. 
-by that abstraction and abstruseness which are wanting in its 
ancient counterpart. Hence it would be too much to say that 
the ancient Indian conception of the state is ‘‘surprisingly 
modern”! in character. . 


1. HCIP,ii,307, ; a a ° 
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THEORIES OF PROPERTY, FAMILY AND 
VARNA REGARDING THE ORIGIN 
OF THE STATE 


The origin of the state has been studied with reference to the 
state of nature depicted in the Buddhist sources,! but no attempt 
has becn made to present a complete picture of the pre-state 
socicty on the basis of all the sources including the Puranas, the 
Mahabharata, and Jain traditions.2 A comparative examination 
of these sources not only furnishes an idea of the early ‘state of 
nature’, but also sheds new light on the circumstances which led 
to the origin of the state. 

erg ae the ean citer in edn from one another, four 


u nee) ae was 


and roots of trees: The decoripdan of a kalpavrksa as the main 
source of the livelihood of the people is a very common. affair in 
brahmanical and Jain traditions.? The Buddhist traditions refer 
to wild creepers (vanalata) and some sort of roots (bhiimiparpa- 
taka) as the earliest means of subsistence.‘ It is natural that in 
the earliest state of his life, which generally corresponds to the 
Krta age of the Puranas and epics, man should have lived asa 
food gatherer and not as a food producer. This is supported by 
anthropology and is true of the people of the palaeolithic age.® 
As Morgan points out, the first livelihood was ‘natural subsis- 


1. Ghoshal, HPT, pp. 118-20; Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 
115-22; Bandhyopadhaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political 
Theories, pp. 275-77; Banerjea, Public Administration in Ancient India, 
pp. 34ff.; Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India, pp. 235- 
36; Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 17-18; Altekar, State 
‘and Government in Ancient India, pp. 12-14. 

2. Mark. P., Ch. 49; Vayu P., i, Ch.8; Karma P., Ch.29; Brahma. P.,Ch.5; 
Visnu P., Bk. I, Ch. 6; Brahmdadnda P., Chs. 29-31; Padma Carita, Ch.3; 
Tibetan Dulva’'quoted in Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 2-9; Maha- 
vastu, i, 340-48; Digha Nikaya, Aggaiif Sutta; SP, Chs. 59, 67, 69 and 206. 

3. Vayu P., i, VIII.84; Padma Carita, 111.55. 

4, Mahdvastu, i, 340-41. 

5, Childe, Man Makes Himself, Ch, IV. 
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nd roots on a restricted habitat.’”* Nobody 
that the fruits and trees belonged exclusively 


to him. It was a period of savagery, when ‘a passion for its 
(property’s) possession had scarcely been formed in their (men’s) 
minds, because the thing itself scarcely existed. It was left to the 
then distant period of civilization to develop into full vitality 
that greed of gain (studiam lucri), which is now such a command. 
ing force in the human mind.’ 


Second, probably there was nothing like the institution of 
acy of man over woman. Except in 


family based on the suprem 
the Mahabharata, the traditions about the state of nature give 
no clear indication of the origin of the monogamous family, in 

nd all the domestic activities 


which the father becomes supreme a 
centre round the wife. As the Santi Parva states: “A house- 


holder’s home, even if filled with sons, grandsons, daughters-in- 
law and servants, is regarded empty if destitute of the housewife. 
One’s house is not one’s home; only one’s wife is one’s home.’ 
But how did this home originate? The epic and Puranic traditions 
state that formerly there existed a state of promiscuity when 
children could be produced merely by samkalpa, the desire to 
cohabit. In the Krta age there was neither mating (maithuna) 
nor recognised monogamous marriage system (dvandva).* The 
Santi Parva informs us that in the land of the Uttarakurus the 


institution of marriage did not exist. This is also supported by 
the Afdnafiya-sutta in the Digha Nikaya, which refers to the land 
of Kuru in these words: “There do men live calling no goods 
their own. Nor as their. chattels any womenkind.’”® 

Third, it is clearly stated in the Puranas that there were no 
varnas in the Krta age. In their account of the earliest life of 


tence upon fruits a 
could then conccive 


. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 20. 


1 

2. Ibid., p. 27. 

3, SP, 144.5-6; Mbh., 1.4.9-12. . 

4. na caisam maithuno dharmo babhiva bharatarsabha, samkalpadeva caite- 
huno dharmastesamapi janadhipa, 


sam apatyam upapadyate. dvapare mait. 
tathakaliyuge rajan dvand vamabedire janah. SP, 207, 38-41 ; tasam visuddhat 
samkalpajjayante mithunah prajah, Vayu P., i, VIII.57. The interpre- 

crucial passage of the SP follows that of Dange, India 


tation of the 
from Primitive Communism to Slavery, p. 67. Bachofen was the first 
modern scholar to bring to light traces of promiscuous intercourse in 
historical and religious traditions. 
5, SP (Bombay ed.), 102.26; SBB, iv, 192. 
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mankind? the Buddhist sources also do not mention the division 
of the people into social classes. 

Fourth, the statements in the Santi Parva make it clear that in 
the early stage of human society. the institution of the state did 
not exist. According to Kautilya in certain lands called vairdjya 
there was no kingly office, and the people thereof had no sense 
of thine and mine.® This implies that the absence of the ruler 
coincided with the lack of private property. 

Primitive societies existing in modern times show that the 
institutions of property, family and class (or caste) are hardly to 
be found in the earliest stage of the man’s life. It is not just a 
mere coincidence that according to ancient texts, in the absence 
of these institutions, the state also did not exist. As will be shown 
later, there was a vital connection between:-the existence of these 
institutions and the rise of the state. Although people living 
without these institutions cannot be called civilised, they are 
credited with a harmonious life free from cares, anxieties and 
greed.* The main characteristics of this state of nature, which 
find place in almost all the classical sources and are broadly 
supported by anthropological evidence,> must have some basis 
in the existing facts. Hence it would not be correct to dismiss 
the state of nature® as fanciful, although people may not have 
been happy. ‘m 

But this ‘harmonious’ tenor of life was destroyed by the 
discovery of the art of cultivation,’ which enabled people to 
produce more than they could consume. There began the 
tendency to store rice,® and people ‘‘appropriated to themselves 


1. Vayu P., i, VIII.60; Mahavastu, i, 340-46; SBB, iv, 62-67; Rockhill, The 
Life of the Buddha, pp. 2-6. 4 

. na vai rajyam na rajasinna dando na ca dandikah. SP, 59.14, ; 

. vairajyam tu jivatah parasyacchidya “‘naitanmama™ iti manyamanah, AS, 
VIII.2. The sense of this passage has been given above on the basis 
of Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 83. 

4, Vayu P., i, VIII.48-49, 52, 62, 65; viSakassattvabahula ekantabahula- 
statha...ta vai niskamacarinyo nityam muditamanasah, Kirma P,, Ch, 29, 

5. Childe, Man Makes Himself, Ch. V1. 

6. Banerjea, Public Administration in Ancient India, pp, 33-34. 

7. Vayu, P., i, VIII.128.142-45, 154; Mark P., Ch, 49, 51; 60 and 74; 
tasmin vanalate antarhite tam salim akanam atusam surabhitandulaphalam 
Gharamaharanta ciram dirghamadhyanam tisthensu, Mahavastu, i, 342, 

8. Rockill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 5; SBB, iv, 86; Mahavastu, i, 343. 
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jolence rivers, fields, hills, trees, shrubs ang 
hey established their separate houses 
fields were divided, ang 
g:‘‘This is thine, this 


by force and v 
plants.’"? For the first time t | 
which required the sanction of law. Rice 


boundaries were set up round them sayin 
is-mine.”2 But when people began to snatch away the rice of 


others without their consent, there arose the necessity Of some 
authority which would protect their respective fields. And that 
led to the creation of the office of the mahakhattiya or protector 


of the ficlds.* 


Into < c 
woman, in order to conceal the 
Probably one house was meant for one pair. According to the 
Tibetan Dulva this was the first appearance of division by houses 
(or families?) in the world, and this division was made lawful or 
not lawful according to the king’s decision.> At one place the 
Santi Parva refers to the rise of dvandva or monogamous family 
in the Kali age but does not connect it with the rise of the state.° 
The importance of varnas (social classes) in the rise of the 
state is chiefly dealt with in the Puranas. According to them 
when the means of subsistence had been provided, people were 
divided into four varnas. Brahmanas were meant for praying, 
ksatriyas for fighting, vaisyas for producing and Ssidras for 
_ manual tasks. Apparently this division worked in favour of those 
who fought and prayed, and was resented by the conscious 
producers, Therefore, at one place the Vayu Purana states that 
the duties of the castes were settled but they did not fulfil their 
respective duties and came into mutual conflict.? “Having 
become aware of this fact the Lord Brahma prescribed criminal 


1. fatstah paryyagrhnanta nadiksetrani parvatan, Vayu P., i, VIII.31, 
Mark, P., 49.62; Karma P., Ch. 29. 

. The Life of the Buddha, pp. 5-6; SBB, iv, 87. 

. chatted of ete pp. 6-7; SBB, iv, 88; Mahavastu, i, 347-48. 

- Mahdavastu, i, 343; SBB, iv, 85; The Life of the Buddh 

. The Life of thé Buddha, p. 5. ee ages 

. 207.40. : 

. varnadharmairjivantyo vyarudhyanta i i 5 
60; cf. Padma Carita, 111.240. parasparam...Vayu P., i, VUIL15 
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justice (danda) and war as the profession of the ksatriya.”? An 
analogous account of the origin of the state is given at another 
place in the same text. It states that Brahma established the 
varnasrama institution, but the people did not observe their 
respective duties and came into clash with one another. Therefore, 
they approached Manu, who produced the first two kings namely 
Priyavrata and Uttanapada. Henceforth the kings came to be 
vested with danda, the rod of authority.2. Therefore in the 
Puranic view the state arose to check the. mutual struggle between 
the different varnas. Obviously this anticipates the theory of 
Engels that ‘“‘the’ state came into existence owing to the necessity 
of curbing class-antagonisms.”’? 

In the Santi Parva, which seems to present a synthesis of the 
speculations, the part played by all the three institutions, 
property, family and varna, in the origin of the state can be seen 
at one place. The circumstances that led to the creation of the 
state are set forth clearly: ‘‘The wealth of one is snatched away 
by two, that of those two is snatched away by many acting 
together. He who is not ‘a slave is made slave. Women, again, 
are forcibly abducted. For these reasons the gods created kings 
for protecting the people.’ And when the people made a com- 
pact to put an end to such a state of affairs, its two main 
conditions were that they should throw out those who abducted 
other people’s wives or robbed other’s wealth.® Besides, the 
compact was made to “‘inspire confidence amongst all varnas.’’ 
In order to place the agreement on a permanent footing they 


went out in search of a king. They were prepared to give him a> 


certain share of their own property and beautiful maidens in 
marriage.? The result would be that the king would have a vital 
and permanent interest not only in the preservation of his 


1. brahma tamartham buddhva yathatathyena vai prabhuh, ksatriyanambalam 


dandam yuddhamajivamdadigat. Vayu P., i, VIII.161. 

2. varnad$ramavyavasthanam tesam brahma tathakarot. punah prajastu tu 
mohattan dharmanna hyapélayan, parasparavirodhena manuntaft punaran- 
vayuh...priyavratottanapadau prathamantau mahipati, tatah prabhrti 
rijanha utpanna dandadharinah... Vayu P., i, 57.55-58. 

. F. Engels, The Origin of Family, Private Property and the State, p. 244. 

. SP, 67.14-15, 

- Ibid., 67.17-18. 

- [bid., 67.19, 

» Ibid,, 67.23-24. 
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property and family but also of those of his subjects. It Was on 
such conditions that Manu finally accepted the kingship. The 
Puranic tradition also credits the first traditional king Many 
Svavambhuva with the establishment of the varnas and the 
moral rules.* 7 
Besides Manu, Prthu is represented as the first traditiona} 
king by the epic and Puranic traditions.? They inform us that 
one of the main complaints of the people was that dishonest 
men seized the property of their neighbours. When Prthu was 
consecrated, he removed the grievances of the people.* At the time 
of his coronation, the first king Prthu assured the people in these 
words: ‘I shallestablish the svadharma, varnadharma and Gsrama- 
dharma, and enforce them with the rod of punishment.’’* It is 
further said that the first king was equally honoured by all the 
four varnas.® 
In this connection the Dharmasastras c 
rences, which may be relevant to the stu 
Narada and Brhaspati, although the lawgivers of Gupta times, 
seem to have retained the memories of the old golden age, its 
destruction and the consequent rise of vyavahara ( justice or 
danda),—the chief instrument of the state authority. For 
example, Narada speculates upon the origin of vyavahara in these 
words: ‘‘When mortals were being bent on doing their duty alone 
and habitually veracious, there existed neither vyavahara nor 
hatred, nor selfishness. The practice of duty having died out, 
vyavahara has been introduced; and the king has been appointed 
to decide lawsuits because he has authority to punish.” Brhaspati 
also expresses identical views. According to him in former ages 
men were strictly virtuous.and devoid of mischievous propensities. 
Only when avarice and malice had taken possession of them, 
vyavahara was established.* It is tempting to suggest that the 
1. paramparagatam dharmam smartaficacaralaksanam, varnasramacarayan- 
tam manuh svayambhuvo’ bravita. Vayu P., i, 4.57.41. 
. SP, 59.125. 
. VisnuP., Bk. I, Ch. XIII. 
. Samarangana Sitradhara, VIII. 
. Brahma P., V.116-21. | 
. dharmaikatanali purusastadasan satyavadinah tada na vyavaharo’ bhun 
dveso napimatsarah naste dharme manusyesu vyavaharah pravarttaté- 
Narada. dharmapradhanah purusah pirvamdsanna himsakah, lobhadves4- 


A i pravarttate. Brhaspati. Quoted in Viramitroday@, 


ontain two stray refe- 
dy of our problem. 
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good old days of Narada and Brhaspati, when everything was 
considered all right, correspond to the Krta age or the period of 
the state of nature described in Buddhist and Jain sources. The 


fact that the golden age disappeared due to the advent of . 


“selfishness”, “avarice”, “hatred”, and “malice” probably refers 
to the rise of private property, family and varna, which naturally 
give rise to feelings of greed and mutual hatred. If that be the 
interpretation of the references in question, we may suggest that 
vyavahara, the principal apparatus of the state power, arose to 
protect the institutions of property, family, and social classes 
which created the feelings of mutual hatred and selfishness. 
Direct references to the origin of the state cited above throw 
sufficient light on the importance of property, the family and 
caste in this respect, but certain indirect evidence may also be 
examined. One line of approach may be: what would happen if 
the state did not exist? The one recurrent theme in the Santi 
Parva, the Ayodhya Kanda and the Visnudharmottara Purana, 
which contain long descriptions of ardjaka (kingless) states, is 
that the family and property would not be safe in such a state. It 
is stated that if the king did not exercise the duty of protection: 
“Nobody, then, with reference to any article in his possession 
would be able to say—this is mine. Wives, sons, food and other 
kinds of property would not then exist.”? Once the state was 
established on a firm basis, it came to be regarded as the greatest 
safeguard of one’s wife and property. Therefore, it was wisely 
laid down that one should first select a king in whose dominion 
to live; then should he select a wife, and then earn wealth. If 
there be no king, what would become of his wife and wealth ?* 
Naturally in such a case, the strong would forcibly appropriate 
the possession of the weak." Bhandarkar has quoted five 
passages, which suggest that the kingly office arose to protect the 
weak against the strong.° Possibly it may not be correct to 


Ch. 67; Visaudharmotiara P., Bk IL. Ch. 11 
, Political Thought in the Puranas, pp. 120-21. 
67.10-11, 31; Visnudharmottara 
the Puranas, p. 121. 
rajanyasati lokasya 


1. SP, Ch. 68; Ayodhya Kanda, 
quoted in Jagdish Lal Shastri 

2. SP, 68.15, 33; cf. Ayodhya Kanda, 
Bk. II. Ch. 11.14 quoted in Shastri, Political Thought in 

3. rajanam prathamam vindet tato bharyam tato dhanam, 

kuto bharya kuto dhanam. SP, 57.46. 
. SP, 68.14. 
. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 115-18. 
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interpret the “weak” as poor and “strong” as rich. But there are 
certain references which give the impression that the kingly offic, 
was meant to support the haves against the combined attacks of 
have-nots. It is apprehended that in the absence of the royay 
protection the wicked men would forcibly siege the vehicles, 
robes, ornaments and precious stones, and other kinds of Property 
belonging to others.1 Obviously only the privileged could owny 
such items of property. It is also said that, if the king does not 
protect, the wealthy would have to encounter death, confinement 
and persecution.? In such a situation two persons combining 
together snatch the wealth of one, and many acting in concert 
rob the two.’ The Ayodhya Kanda informs us that in a kingless 
state the wealthy feel insecure, and they cannot sleep keeping 
their door open.‘ In this connection it would be of interest to 
quote from the story of Vena and Prthu from the Visnu Purana, 
When the enraged sages extinguished the life of Vena, the whole 
atmosphere was surcharged with dust on all sides. As the sages 
wanted to know the reason of such a change, the people said: 
“Due to the kingdom being kingless the poor have turned thieves 
and have begun looting the property of others. O sages, it is on 
account of the depredations of these thieves, who swiftly usurp 
the wealth of others, that this great storm of dust is being 
raised.’’® 

Furthermore, it is stated that under anarchical conditions all 
restrictions about marriage and intercourse come to an end, and 
the institution of marriage ceases to exist; it is not possible to 
give away daughter in marriage in the normal way in a kingless 
state.? Besides, in the absence of the king the varnavyavastha 
{the system of social divisions) is destroyed and an intermixture 


. SP, 68.16. 

. SP, 68.19. 

. SP, 90.39-40, 

. Shastri, Political Thought in the Puranas 

, tatasca munayo renum dadréuh sarvato avija, kimetaditi. casannanpdpra- 
cchuste jandmstada. akhyadtam ca janaistegam corabhitairardjake, rastre 
tu lokairGrabdham parasvadanamaturaih. tesamudirnaveganadm cordnam 
munisattaméh, sumahdan dr§yate renuh paravittaphariuam. Visnu P., Bk. |. 
Ch, 13,.30-32. 

6. SP, 68.21-22. | 

7. ardjakesu rasfresu naiva kanya pradlyate. Visnudharmottara P. quoted in 

Political Thought in the Purduas, p. 120, 
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of castes take place.’ Exactly the same consequences follow if 
danda, the coercive power of the state, disappears. It is pointed 
out that it was by means of danda that the misappropriation of 
other people's possessions was stopped and that is why it was 
called vyavahadra. But once when it disappeared, the results were 
disastrous. ‘“There were no restraints in the matter of the union 
of the sexes. All idea of property ceased. All creatures began to 
rob..."* Thus it can be argued that, since the absence of the 
ruler or daudga is regarded in the classical tradition as a great 
menace to the institutions of property, the family and caste, the 
state arose out of the necessity to protect them. 

The chief functions of the king also can throw light on the 
purpose for which his office was created. One of the main duties 
of the king was the protection of private property by punishing 
the thief, and that of the family by punishing the adulterers. So 
great was the responsibility for protecting property that it was 
incumbent on the king to restore to a subject the stolen wealth 
at any cost.* That the king was intimately connected with the 
protection and probably with the distribution of wealth was the 
popular notion, which can be inferred from a’ passage of the 
Pancatantra. It states that the person who desires wealth should 
approach the king.4 The Tamil classic Tirukkura] also defines 
the king as one who is capable of acquiring, preserving and 
distributing wealth.6 The old law-books suggest that only the 
authority of the state could assure ‘“‘seven modes” of acquiring 
and “three titles’ to property.® A king of strict rule is described 
as one who cherishes the poor.’ But there is also some evidence 
to the contrary. It is ordained that the king should always 
honour those of his subjects that are rich because in every 
kingdom the wealthy constitute an estate. Further, there is no 
doubt that a wealthy person is the foremost of men.§ 


1. SP, 68.29. 

2. SP, 121.13: cf Manu, VII. 20-34. 

3. SP, 75.10; Apastamba Dharmasiitra, 1.10, 27.4; Agni P. quoted on pp. 
43 and 67 and Visnudharmottara Purana quoted on pp. 147-48 of 
Shastri, Political Thought in the Puranas. 

. Paficatantra, p. 104. 

. Dikshitar’s Translation, p. 81. 

. Vasistha, XV1.10; Manu, X.115. 

SP, 139.97, es 

. dhaninah pujayennityam yandcchadanabhojanaik... arigametanmahadrajnam 
dhanino nama bharata, kakudam sarvabhitanam dhanastho natra samsayah. 
SP, 88.26-30, Cf. Critical Ed. 89. 25-26 which has been preferred here. 
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The preservation of the family and the prevention of adultery 
was another great responsibility of the king. Manu enumerates 
eighteen offences into which the king should Jook. Out of them 
ten offences are connected with property and two with family. 
Similarly Katyayana lists ten wrongs deserving attention by the 
king. Out of them five are connected with property and one with 
the family.2 It is only natural that most of the offences against 
the state should be linked with questions of property because it 
was thought that poverty lies at the root of all evils and the poor 
are always full of vices.? It was recognised that the poor people 
can resort to all sorts of crimes.t Katyayana feels especially 
concerned that there should be sudden accession of riches to 
indigent men.= Out of seven conditions, which the Buddha laid 
down for the success of the Vajji state, two can be said to be 
related to property and the family. One condition was that the 
Vajjis should act in accordance with the vajjidharma as estab- 
lished in the old days. If the term vajjidharma is explained in the 
light of the extract from the Afftakatha quoted in the Digha 
Nikdya, it means that the thief should be punished according to 
law.® A second condition clearly enjoins that they should not 
detain among them by force or abduction women or girls be- 
longing to them.” Especially according to the Buddhist sources 
the punishment of thieves was one of the primary charges of the 
king, and the thief could be summarily killed at the order of the 
king either by hanging or by the removal of iis skin, flesh, bones, 
etc.* 

The Buddhist sources, however, do not refer to the maintenance 
of the varnas, which according to the brahmanical sources was 
one of the most notable functions of the king. Practically all 
important sources state that the duty of the king was to uphold 


1. Manu, VIII.4-7. 

2. Verses 947-48, 

3. Mrcchakatika, 1.8-15, 36, 53; 111.24, 27; IV.5; V.8-9; X.16, etc. | 

4. kim citram yadi nirdhano’pi purusah papam na kuryat kvacit. Garuda P. 
cited in Political Thought in the Puranas, p. 101. 

5. Verses 849-50. 

6. Digha Nikaya (Hindi), pp. 118-19. 

7. Ibid., p. 118. 

8. Ibid. pp. 201, 204, cf. p. 236. 
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the observance of the respective duties of the four varnas.4 
According to the Rdmdyana under the ideal rule of DaSaratha 
members of the different castes pursued their respective avo- 
cations? As will be shown later,? inscriptions provide solid 
evidence about the obligation of the king to preserve the varna 
system. 

Of the ancient Indian lawgivers, Manu laid special emphasis 
on the preservation of the caste or varna system by the king. In 
his view the kingdom prospers only so long as the purity of castes 
is maintained, otherwise it perishes together with its inhabitants.* 
Almost the same idea is expressed by Plato in his Republic. To 
quotehim: ‘Any meddlesome intercharge between the three 
classes would be most mischievous to the state and would 
properly be described as the height of villainy.”® At one place 
Manu declares that only those who live like Aryans deserve the 
protection of the king. This is also corroborated by the 
Brhannaradiya Purana, a work of about the 9thcentury A.D.,” 
which lays special emphasis on the protection of the first three 
varnas.8 Generally the maintenance of the caste system was 
considered an indispensable element of dharma, for according 
to Kamandaka if dharma is violated by the members of the state, 
there is bound to be a pralaya or dissolution of the whole social 
order.® 

It appears that the existence of the state or the ruler was so 
completely identified with the maintenance of the institutions of 
property, the family and the varna system that the Santi Parva 
provides the same punishment for a person guilty of arson, theft, 
or the cohabitation of women which may lead to intermixture 


of castes, as is prescribed for the person guilty of compassing 


1. AS, I.1; Kamandaka Nitisara, XIII.41, 58; Brhaspati AS, 111.18; 
Manu, ViI.17, 35; Katyayana; Verses 949-50; SP, 57.15, 53.27; 56.12, 77. 
11-17; Brahma P., 222.103; Visnu P., Bk., II.Ch. 8; Matsya P. quoted on 
p. 5, Agni P. quoted on p. 49, Markandeya P. quoted on p. 81 and Vayu 
P. quoted on p. 153 of Shastri Political Thought in the Purdyas. 

. Bala Kanda, V1.17, 19. 

- Infra, Ch. XVI. . 

Manu, X.61; cf. Sukranitisara, 1V.1.215-16. 

- The Republic, iii, 434. 

» 1X.253, ; 

- R.C, Hazra, Studies in the Upapuraras, i, 344. 

8. Brhannéradlya P., 104.62, 

9. 11.34, 
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the death of the king.? Such a conception of the king’s duties 
continued to persist till medieval times. For instance, the 
Abhilasitarthacintamani of Somesvaradeva (beginning of the 12th 
century A.D.) also lays emphasis on the similar duties of the 
king as the preventer of thefts and immoral activities,” and the 
defender of the vrandsrama system.® 

Consistent with the view of the basic function of the state 
expressed above it is natural that the Hindu political thinkers 
should make sins of violating the laws of property and family 
inherent in the very nature of man. According to Kamandaka 
men are by nature subject to passions and are covetors Of one 
another’s wealth and wives.4 Manu holds that rare is the man 
pure or sinless. In his opinion people are prone to interfering 
with the rights of others and violating morals and manners.5 
Thus if the violation of the laws.of property and the family are 
considered to be the innate natural weaknesses of man, it follows 
that the state should be created as a natural necessity to restrain 
these evils. 

The king in ancient India is commonly described as the up- 


holder of dharma. The Buddhist sources also hold before him | 


the ideal of dharmadhvaja, dharmaketu and dharmadhipati® 
What the dharma meant in the case of the Vajjis has been 
explained above.” But what were the concrete contents of the 
brahmanical dharma which the king was asked to uphold? This 
may be known from the Dharmasastras, the law-books to be 
followed by the kings. They contain elaborate chapters on 
property laws, marriage relations and caste system. The Santi 
Parva, which describes dharma as resting upon the king,® refers 
to the consequences of its disappearance in these words: ‘‘When 
- sinfulness is not restrained no one can, according to the rights of 
property as laid down in the scripture, say—this thing is mine 


1. 85.22. 
2. corebhyo manyakebhyasca tathaivrthadhikaritah coraissahasikaiscadhyaih 
durdcdraistatha paraih. Verse 157. 
3, piijanam suravipréndm varnagramaniriksanam mdaranam taskaradinamat- 
maraksavidhikramam. Verses 710-11. 
11.42. 
- VIT.21-22, 24, 
. Digha Nikdya (Hindi), p. 234, 
. Supra, p. 58, 
90.5. 
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and this isnot mine. When sinfulness prevails in the world, men 
cannot own and enjoy their own wives, animals, fields and 
houses.’? It is also stated that dharma is meant to aid the 
acquisition and preservation of wealth: if adharma increases it 
causes a confusion of castes.? In the address of the sages to the 
tyrannical king Vena, dharma is explained in similar terms. They 
warn him that dharma is the greatest friend of men of all castes. 
If the king renounces dharma, nobody’s wife, wealth or house 
would be his own. According to Kautilya when all dharmas 
perish, the king becomes the promulgator of the dharma for the 
establishment of the fourfold varna system and the protection of 
morality.? Therefore, in concrete terms the king’s maintenance 
of dharma signified nothing but the defence of the social order 
based on the family, property and caste. The ideal set forth for 
the realisation of the king also reflects the purpose of the kingly 
office. The dominant ideal that moved the kings in ancient India 
was the attainment of dharma, artha and kama. If the term artha 
is taken in the sense of enjoyment of property, the term kama in 
the sense of the enjoyment of family life and the term dharma in 
the sense of the maintenance of the legal system, it would be 
clear that in the trivarga ideal also the conceptions of property, 
family and caste dominated. It may, however, be noted that 
according to some ancient Indian traditions artha (property) 
lay at the basis of the trivarga ideal, and without this it was not 
possible to achieve the other two objectives.4 

From whatever point of view we study the problem of the 
origin of the state—the circumstances in the state of‘nature 
leading to the rise of the state, the conditions obtaining in a 
kingless community, the chief duties of the king, the implication 
of the upholding of dharma by the king, the ideal to be followed 
by him—it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in the opinion 
of early thinkers and lawgivers property, family and varna played 
the primary and vital role in the rise of the state in ancient India. 


J. SP, 90,9-10, 

2. [bid., 90.17, 35. 

3. AS, IIL, 

4. dhanavan dharmamapnoti dhanavan kamamasnute. Agni P, quoted on p. 42 
and Visnudharmottara P. quoted on p. 145o0f Shastri, Political Thought in 
the Puranas. tyajanti mitrani dhanairvihinam putrasca darasca suhrijandsca. 
Garuda P, quoted on p. 92 of Shastri, Political Thought in the Purduas. 
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THE CONTRACT THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE STATE: 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Attempts have been made to find out the counterparts of the 
Western theories of the origin of the state in ancient Indian texts, 
but this has been done without much care for the age and the 
historical background of their sources. The task is rendered 
difficult because of the uncertainties which hang over many 
texts in regard to their dates and contents. Any attempt at the 
reconstruction of the history of a political theory, such as the 
contract theory of the origin of the state, will be provisional in 
nature. In doing so we have to fall back upon the generally 
accepted chronology of the texts, which include the Brahmanas, 
the Digha Nikaya, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the Mahdavastu 
and the rajadharma section of the Santi Parva. This chronologi- 
cal order is, however, not followed by some scholars, who take 
up the Santi Parva evidence first and follow it up with the data 
from the Digha Nikaya and Kautilya.1 But the radjadharma 
section of the Santi Parva cannot be placed earlier than the first 
century A.D. It is significant that Chapter 67 deals with the 
contract theory of the origin of the state and Chapter 65 (verse 
13) refers to the Pahlavas (Parthians). 

The first faint traces of the contract theory of the origin of 
the state are to be found in two Brahmanas, which refer to the 
origin of kingship through election among the gods on account 
of the compelling necessity of carrying on successful war against 
the Asuras.? In one Brahmana this idea is further developed in 
connection with the great coronation ceremony of Indra. It is 
stated that headed by Prajapati the gods said to one another 


1. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p.27ff. Beni Prasad’s 
The Theory of Government in Ancient India suffers from complete lack of 
historical perspective inasmuch as it treats the didactic material in the 
epic first and follows it up with Manu, Arthasdstras, Dharmasastras, 
Buddhist and Jain sources, etc. 

2, AB, 1.14, 23; TB, 1.5.9. 
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that amongst them Indra was “the most vigorous, the mogt 
strong, the most perfect, the best in carrying out any work.” g, 
they decided to install him in kingship and accordingly to 
perform his mahabhiseka, in which he was consecrated for 
different forms of royalty.!. Obviously election implies some sort 
of consent on the part of the electors as well as the elect, but 
their mutual obligations are not specified in the text. Neverthe. 
less, since necessities of war form the background of election in 
which stress is laid on the physical qualities of the king,? the 
obligations of obedience on the part of the subjects and that of 
command and protection on the part of the king are implicit in 
the transaction. How far this speculation represents the real 
nature of kingship in the later Vedic period is difficult to say. 
The election in divine society may be regarded as a reflection of 
the practice in early Vedic tribal society, for the coronation 
ceremonies suggest that by the end of the Vedic period kingship 
had been fairly established on hereditary basis. It is said that 
the Brahmanas anticipate in some measure the celebrated theory 
of Social Contract of later times.* But if we take a narrow view 
of social contract, it means that people agree amongst themselves 
to respect the family and property of one another and thus lay 
the foundations of society. This idea is not advanced in the 
Brahmanas, which seem to visualise some kind of political 
contract. | 
Although the contract theory of the origin of the state is 
anticipated by early brahmanical literature, the first clear and 
developed exposition of this theory is found in the Buddhist 
canonical text Digha Nikaya, where the story of creation reminds 
us of the ideal state of Rousseau followed by the state of nature 
as depicted by Hobbes. We may summarise the main stages in 
this story, which is related by the Buddha to refute the brahmana’s 
claim for precedence over members of all the other social classes. 
It is said that there was a time when people were perfect, and 
lived in a state of happiness and tranquillity. This perfect:state 
lasted for ages, but at last the pristine purity declined and there 
set in rottenness. Differences of sex manifested themselves, and 
there appeared distinctions of colour. In a word, heavenly life 


1, AB, YINL.12-17. 
2. Cf. HPT, p, 43. 
3. Ibid. 
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degenerated into earthly life. Now shelter, food and drink were 
required. People gradually entered into a series of agreements 
among themselves and set up the institutions of the family and 
property. But this gave rise to a new set of problems, for there 
appeared theft and other forms of unsocial conduct. Therefore, 
people assembled and agreed to choose as chief a person who 
was ‘‘the best favoured, the most attractive and the most capable.” 
On their request he consented “to be indignant at that where 
one should be rightly indignant, to censure that which should be 
rightly censured, to banish him who deserves to be banished.’ 
In return they agreed to contribute to him a portion of their 
paddy. The individual, who was thus elected, came to hold in 
a serial order three titles: (i) mahdasammata, (ii) khattiya, and 
(iii) raja. According to the text the first means one chosen by 
the whole people; the second means the lord of the fields; the 
third means one who charms the people by means of dharma.” 
The speculation made in the Digha Nikdya is the product of 
an advanced stage of social development when the tribal society 
had broken up, giving rise to clash of interests between men and 
women, between peoples of different races and colours, and 
between people of unequal wealth. This idea was adumberated in 
the middle Ganga plains, where paddy was the basis of the economy 
of the people. Although excavations at Hastinapura take back 
the existence of paddy in north-east India to about the eighth 
century B.c.,* it was only in the age of the Buddha that it had 
come to be widely cultivated. It is significant that the text does 
not refer to any other grain except paddy, which was clearly the 
main crop in the eastern regions. The story of creation gives the 
impression that one of the chief sources of discord was the 
hoarding of rice by some people over and above what they 
required for their consumption, and, what is worse, the stealing 
of rice fields*, the repeated occurrence of which is regarded to 
béan important factor leading to the election of the chief. But 
this political compact is preceded by the establishment of a social 
compact, which markedly distinguishes the Buddhist contract 


theory from the one which can be inferred from the Brahmanas. _ 


1. DN, iii, 93f.; tr. SBB, iv, 88f. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ancient India, No. 10 & 11 (1954-5), pp. 131-34. 
4. DN, iii, 89-92. 
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However, the idea of social contract is not presented as sharp] 
as we find itin the Santi Parva.’ In the Digha Nikaya it is evolved 
in stages, which first refer to the creation of family and then to 
that of private property. The obligation to respect the family 
and private rice fields of one another is implied but never stateq 2 
But there is no doubt that the idea of social compact accounts 
for far greater space than that of political compact in the present 
text.4 

Political compact as developed in the Digha Nikaya not only 
lays a different type of emphasis on the qualifications for election 
as king but also clearly states the obligations of the two parties. 
The stress is shifted from the qualities of vigour and strength, as 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, to that of beauty, popularity, 
attractiveness and ability. In other words, physical qualities of 
aesthetic type are coupled with those of head and heart, which 
change is obviously due to the Buddhist bias against the use of 


force and violence. When evil acts are committed the king 


expresses his displeasure by showing indignation and making 
censure, but what concrete shape is given to these two is not 
known. The only definite form of punishment is the banishment 
of the guilty.’ Thus on the whole the obligation of the head of 
the state is negative; he steps in only when people break the 
established laws. The fanciful etymological explanation of the 
titles of the elected chief throws further light on the nature of 
obligations supposed to be carried out by him. The title Xhattiya, 
which means the lord of fields, suggests that the primary duty of 
the king is to protect the plots of one against being encroached 
upon by the other. Further, the title indicates that the king 
derives his power over land as the representative of the commu- 
nity, which was considered as the owner of land in Vedic times.4 
The first indication of effectual royal ownership over land is to 
be found in pre-Maurya times, when the early Pali texts furnish 
us instances of land grants made by the king to the brahmanas 
in north-eastern India. Accordingly the contractual relation 
between the king and the people reflects the proprietary right of 


1. Infra. pp, 71-75. 
2. DN, iii, 89-92, 
3, Ibid. 

4 


(community). CHI, i, 118. 


. It seems that no land could be given away without the consent of the vié 
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the oligarchy over land. The interpretation of the title raja impo- 
ses on the king the positive obligation of charming or pleasing the 
people. What practical form this should take is not indicated ;1 
nor is this specified at the place where the mutual duties’of the 
king and the people are recorded. 

In contrast to several obligations of the king, the people are 
assigned only one duty, namely, to pay a part of their paddy as 
contribution to the king. The rate of taxation is not prescribed, 
but the contemporary law-book of Baudhayana lays down that 
the king should protect the people in return for one-sixth of the 
produce.* Thus the idea of protection in lieu of taxation was 
current in the brahmanical circles of pre-Maurya times also. 
But it is difficult to say whether the brahmanas borrowed it from 
the Buddhists or vice versa. The probable origin of the con- 
tractual idea should be sought in the existing political organisation, 
in which payment of taxes had been made obligatory on the 
people with the beginning of the Post-Vedic period so that 
traditions refer to the fleeing of the villagers on account of 
oppressive taxation.§ 


Originally the agreement takes place between a single ksatriya . 


on the one hand and the people on the other, but at a later stage 
itis extended to the ksatriyas as a class. Towards the end of the 
story of creation in the Digha Nikdaya it is stated that thus took 
place the origin of the social circles of the nobles, khattiya- 
mandala.* Thus what is described here is not merely the contract 
between the primordial ksatriya ruler and the people but the 
one between the ruling class comprising the ksatriya oligarchs 
on the one hand and the non-ksatriya people on the other. This 
obviously is intended to justify and strengthen the rule of oligar- 
chies, which existed in the middle Gangetic plains in the age of 
the Buddha, by giving them the cloak of popular support and 
thus sanctioning payment of regular taxes by the people. It is 
characteristic of the ‘Buddhist theory of contract that it applies 


1. The Buddhist ruler ASoka enjoins his rajukas not only to award punish- 
ments but also to confer rewards upon his subjects. 

2. 1.10,18-19, 

3. The Jataka tradition that the people of Daksina-Paficala fled away to the 
kingdom of Uttara-Paficila on account of too much oppression of their 
king is recorded in the Divydvadana, pp. 435-37. 

4. DN, iii. 93; tr. SBB, iii, 88. 
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not to a single individual who is the head of the State, as we ¢ 
it in the case of the theory of the brahmanical Santi Parva mi 
that of Rousseau, but to individuals who constitute the a 
class. ruling 
The obligations imposed on the ruler in our text are impre 
and may lead us to think that they are in line with the republic; 
outlook of the age and the reformist attitude of Buddhism ie 
social and religious matters. But Ghoshal rightly holds that 
there is no evidence to confirm the impression that this theo, 
was used to exert some measure of popular control on mn 
power.’ On the contrary, the long account of the disturbed anq 
miserable life of the people is intended to serve as a justification 
for the ksatriya rule, monarchical or oligarchical, flourishing in 
the time of the Buddha. The only limitation proposed on the 
power of the ruler in the Buddhist contract theory is that he 
should act according to the Norm or dharma, but this does not 
directly form part of the contract theory. At one place it is stated 
that the raja pleases the people in accordance with dharma.” The 
closing passage of the present account relates that the origin of 
the khattiya-mandala, namely, the ruling oligarchy, took place 
according to dharma, justice or righteousness.* Thus, as in the 
case of Plato’s Republic, the state is conceived as the fructification 
of the idea of dharma or justice. 

The earliest brahmanical exposition of the contract theory of 
the origin of the state in clear terms occurs in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. Just as in the Digha Nikdaya this theory is propounded 
incidentally in connection with the refutation of the brahmana’s 
claim to social supremacy, similarly in the Arthasdstra it is ex- 
pounded casually in the course of a talk amongst the spies about 
the nature of royal power.’ It cannot be regarded as a deliberate 
and thought-out exposition, as is the case with the theoretical 
discussion of the seven elements of the state. Nevertheless, in to 
the terms of contract it introduces certain new elements which are 
absent in the Digha Nikaya. It states that overtaken by a state of 
anarchy the people elected Manu Vaivasvata as their king and 
undertook to pay 1/6 of their grain, and 1/10 of their articles of 


$$j Ve, 


1. HPT, p. 121. 
2. DN, iii, 93. 
3. Ibid. 

4. AS, 1.13. 
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merchandise in addition to a portion of their gold. In return for 
these taxes the king guaranteed social welfare to the people by 
undertaking to suppress acts of mischief, afflicting the guilty with 
taxes and coercion. Even the inhabitants of the forest were 
required to give him 1/6 of the forest produce. This account of 
the origin of the state closes with the moral that the king should 
not be disregarded. 

The Kautilyan speculation is in keeping with an advanced 
economy, when the different kinds of grain were produced so 
that the king laid claim not only to an unspecified part of paddy 
but also to a fixed part of all kinds of grain produce. Similarly 
trade had been established as a regular source of income to the 
state, for both Megasthenes and Kautilya refer to officers regu- 
lating trade in this period. Besides, mining was a thriving industry 
in the Maurya age; probably on account of this, provision is 
made for payment of a part of hiranya, which covers not only 
gold but also includes similar other precious metals. Finally, the 
fact that even the inhabitants of the forest are not exempted 
from taxes is anindication of the comprehensive character of 
the Kautilyan state. Thus taken as a whole the first three taxes, 
namely, those in grain, commodities and metals, reflect the 
developed economy of the Maurya period, and all the four taxes 
mentioned in the terms of contract made between the mythical 
Manu and the people betray to some extent the elaborate taxation 
system and the increasingly acquisitive character of the Maurya 
state. 

The contractual origin of kingship in the Arthasastra is not 
intended to impose limitations on royal power. On the contrary 
the obligations put upon the people are burdensome and are 
designed to strengthen royal authority. This point is clearly 
brought out towards the close of the passage which describes 
the contract theory of the origin of kingship. It is argued that 
the king, who assures security and well-being to his subjects by 
eliminating wrongful acts through coercion and taxes, should 
never be disregarded. Hence Kautilya’s contract theory is pur- 
ported to buttress royal power as that of Hobbes, rather than to 
limit it as that of Locke. 

The next stage in the history of the contract theory of the 
origin of the state is indicated by the Mahavastu, a biography of 
the Buddha written in the first century B.C, in, what 1s regarded 
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by some scholars, Buddhist-Hybrid Sanskrit. Such is the force 
of sectarian tradition in ancient India that although this biography 
seems to have been removed from the Digha Nikaya by about 
three hundred years, in expounding the contract theory of th, 
origin of kingship, it reproduces the greater part of the story of 
creation recorded in the earlier text. It refers to the ideal state of 
life in the beginning followed by degeneration leading to the estap. 
lishment of the family and property by a series of agreements . 
finally cemented by the foundation of the state as a result of es 
election of the most gracious and mighty as the king, who jg 
known as the mahdasammata.1 But there are some ‘Significant 
differences in regard to the terms of contract, which are enlarged 
by this text directly and indirectly. On the request of the people 
the king undertakes not only to punish those who deserve 
punishment, but also, what is a new obligation, to cherish those 
who deserve to be cherished. This element of rewarding the 
good is not noticeable in the earlier speculations, although 
Agoka underlines it in his instructions to his officers. Perhaps 
the idea owes its origin to the Buddhist ruler, but we do not 
know whether it was actually practised unless it be the various 
kinds of donations made to the religious sects and priests. At 
any rate the obligation.of the king to reward the good is directly 
stated in this text. Further, the two new titles applied to the 
king in the present source give some indication of his other 
_ obligations. The king is designated murdhnabhisikta (consecrated 
head), for he properly protects and carefully guards his people.’ 
He is called jdnapadasthamaviryaprapta (one who has attained 
the security of his realm), for he is established among the people 
of the town and countryside as their parents.* Curiously enough 
the title raja in this text is explained as suggesting that the king 
is entitled to a share in the produce of paddy.‘ This title, there- 
fore, indicates the right of the king rather than his duty towards 
the people, whose obligation towards the king is stipulated earlier 
in very clear terms. In return for this pledge on the part of the 
king the people promise to pay him one-sixth of the produce of 


1. Mahdavastu, i, 343ff. 
2. samyak raksati paripaleti mardhnabhisiktah...sanjia udapast. Ibid. i, 348. 


3. matapitrsamo naigamajanapadesu tti janapadasthamaviryaprapto ti sanjna 
udapasi. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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the paddy ficlds, a rate which is specified in the Digha Nikdya 
and is in consonance with that given by Kautilya. Although it 
is a period of thriving trade and the king is represented as 
attending to the interests of the inhabitants of the urban and 
rural areas, there is no mention of taxes on commodities. This is 
explicable if we assume that in a biography of the Buddha the 
writer tries to be faithful to the conditions of the age when the 
great teacher lived. But even the Mahdavastu unwittingly reflects 
the political practices of the time when it was compiled. For it 
gives us the gencalogy of the successor of the first elected king 
Sammata for several generations,! suggesting thereby that once a 
person came to power he tried to perpetuate his line. It is also 
because of this that the element of election is retained, for the 
brahmanical chapters on polity in Manu and the Santi Parva, 


compiled in the period when hereditary monarchy had become 


the rule, do not refer to the election of the king. 

Regarding the origin of kingship, the Santi Parva contains 
two speculations, both of which may be interpreted as embodying 
elements of the contract theory of the origin of the state. We 
do not know whether these two suppositions were incorporated 
into the section on rdjadharma at the same time, for, as will be 
shown later, their objects seem to have been widely divergent. 
The first occurs in the 59th chapter, which begins with a long 
discussion on the importance of danda and dandaniti. It is stated 
there that Visnu created a son born out of his mind to undertake 
the responsibility of administration, but he and several ‘of his 
descendants renounced the world ultimately leading to the 
tyrannical rule of Vena.? The sages (ysis) Put an end to the life 
of this ruler, and created out of his right thigh Prthu, who was 
the eighth in descent from Visnu. By means of a contract, the 
sages clearly laid down the conditions on which Prthu Vainya 
would hold the throne. The sages asked him to swear that he 
would rule according to the principles of dandaniti, that he 
would consider the brahmanas above punishment and that he 
would save the world from the intermixture of castes.3 At this 
Prthu promised the deities headed by the ysis that he would 
always worship the highly blessed brahmanas, the bull among 


1, Ibid. 
2. SP, 59.94-99, 
3. Ibid., 59,100-14. 
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men. Earlier he had assured that he would do whatever is proper 
and in accordance with the science of polity.” 

Although the contract does not take place with the origina] 
ruler, the writer seems to convey that real kingship began with 
Prthu, after whom the world (prthiv!) was named. It is significant 
that the contract does not take place with the people but with 
the brahmanas, who claim special privileges and protection from 
the king. There is nothing to prove the contention of Jayaswa| 
that to the royal oath the people pronounced ‘Amen’ (evamastu)3 
The pledge is clearly administered by the deities'and the great 
sages paramarsayah*, who speak ‘Amen’ when it has been taken 
by the king.® By no stretch of imagination can they be considered 
as representing the whole people. King Prthu does not repeat 
the whole oath, but he statcs it in unequivocal terms that he 
would always respect the brahmanas. This theoretical recognition 
of the special position of the brahmanas in the contract is a 
measure of their increasing importance in post-Maurya and 
Gupta times, when several brahmanical dynasties such as those 
of the Sungas, Kanvas, Satavahanas, Vakatakas, etc., were ruling 
in the country and brahmanism had reasserted itself, ultimately 
leading to its efflorescence under the Guptas. In the same context, 
by way of further explanation we are given a fanciful etymological 
derivation of the term ksatriya, which is interpreted to mean 
one who protects the brahmanas from wounds. The only 
concession to royal obligation towards the people is contained 
in a similar elucidation of the term raja, which is interpreted to 

mean one who delights the subjects.’ 

The second speculation regarding the origin of the state 
occurring in the 67th chapter of the Santi Parva can be clearly 
taken as envisaging the contract theory of the origin of the state. 
It embodies theories of both social and political contract. It is 
stated that in ancient days when anarchy was rampant, people 
made an agreement among themselves. According to this they 


. Ibid., 59.115. 

. Ibid., 59,108. 

. Hindu Polity, p, 225. 
. SP, 59,109, 

. Ibid., 59.128. 

. Ibid. 

Ibid., 59.127, 
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undertook to abandon one who speaks much, is cruel in acts, 
encroaches on other’s property, and violates woman’s chastity. 
Clearly this was a social agreement to maintain the institutions 
of family and property, an agreement which is not recorded in 
the Buddhist texts in such lucid terms. 

The next stage in the rise of the state is indicated by the 
formulation of political compact. It is stated that the people 
did not observe the contract (Samaya), with the result that they 
fell on very bad days. And hence they approached Brahma for a 
lord (isvara) whom they would together worship and who would, 
therefore, protect them. Brahma asked Manu to undertake the 
work of governing them, but he refused because it would be an 
onerous task to rule over the wicked and untruthful people. The 
people, however, overcame his reluctance by promising to pay 
him 1/50 of the cattle, 1/50 of gold and 1/10 of grain for in- 
creasing his treasury (koSavardhanam).! They further promised 
that those who would become the foremost in the use of weapons 
would follow Manu like the deities following Indra.2 In return 
they sought the protection of the king and further assured that 
one-fourth of spiritual merit, which the subjects protected by the 
king would earn, would accrue to the king. Manu agreed and 
with a great army started for the conquest of all the quarters. 

The important element common to the two theories in the 
Santi Parva is the fact that none of them, unlike the Buddhist 
theory, refers to the election of the king. On the contrary, they 
ascribe the origin of kingship to divine agencies such as Visnu 
and Brahma. Thus the element of election, which is noticeable 
in the Brahmanas and Kautilya, is eliminated in the Santi Parva. 
In this sense the theories of the origin of the king may be 
regarded as anti-popular in origin.* There is, however, clear 
difference of objective between the two theories in the present 
text. While the earlier theory is intended to place limitations on 
the power of the king in the interests of the priestly class, the 
latter is calculated to emphasise the power of the king. This can 
be inferred from the context, in which the evils arising out of 
the kinglessness are enumerated in detail. Moreover, the obli- 
gations imposed on the subjects are very many in contrast to 


1, SP, 67,19-23. 
2. Ibid., 67.24. 
3. HPT, p. 173. 
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those imposed on the king. Out of the taxes mentioned in this 
text two arc in gold and grain, also found in Kautilya. But the 
tax on commoditics in Kautilya is paralleled by the tax on Cattle 
wealth here.’ What is more important here, we have a new ta, 
promised to the king, namely the king’s share in the spirituay 
merit earned by his subjects. We do not know whether it refers 
to the merit earned by the brahmanas in particular. But this 
second speculation, which seems to justify royal power, was 
probably the product of some ksatriya school in contrast to the 
first speculation, which, since it stresses the brahmanical power, 
may have been the product of some brahmana school. 

A striking clement in the second speculation on contract in the 
Santi Parva is the provision for military service by the best 
warriors among the people. Some other readings of the relevant 
verses of this source also refer to the people’s offer of a beautiful 
maiden to the-king, although this does not occur in the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata. These remind us of the obligations 
of the vassals of Samudra Gupta. At any rate it is clearthat the 
provision for military service reflects some semi-feudal practice 
-of the Gupta period. From the viewpoint of the ancient Indian 
definition of the state, the second contract theory should be 
regarded as a fairly adequate theory on the origin of the state. 
It involves the king and people, who respectively correspond to 
the svami and the janapada. The people’s obligations to pay 
taxes and render military service to the king clearly imply the 
presence of the elements of kosa and danda. Thus four important 
elements of the state out of seven can be distinctly discerned in 
the statement of the contract theory of the origin of the state in 
the 67th chapter of the Santi Parva. 

Although the Gupta period was prolific in the production of 
varied types of literature, it cannot boast of any fruitful con- 
tribution to the contract theory of the origin of the state, unless 
it be the chapters on this topic in the Santi Parva, which may 
have been finally compiled during this period. The two law- 
givers, Narada and Brhaspati, speak of an ideal state of affairs 
in the beginning followed by social chaos leading to the estab- 


1. As to gold and animals the rate is exactly the same as in Manu, but the 
rate of One-tenth in grain is much lower than in the Arthagdstra and 
Mahévastu, and might reflect an earlier practice. 
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lishment of government.’ But they do not throw any light on the 
contract theory of the origin of the state. 

Our survey would show that the Buddhist texts attach more 
weight to the contract theory of the Origin of the state and 
discuss itin a more systematic fashion. But it would be too 
much to say, as Ghoshal does, that “the Buddhist theory of 
contract virtually exists as an isolated phenomenon in the 
history of political thought.’? We have seen how the germs of 
this theory are found in the Brahmanas, and its developed forms 
in the Santi Parva, Ghoshal himself admits that the principle of 
taxation in return for protection is one of the root ideas of Hindu 
political philosophy.? He holds that the Kautilyan theory is a 
brahmanised adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract.* 
Such a possibility cannot be altogether ignored, but there is no 
evidence of exchange of ideas between the two schools or of the 
Kautilyan borrowing from the Digha Nikaya. We do not know 
whether the theory elaborated in the Santi Parva (Ch. 67) owes 
anything to Buddhist influence, although the very term Book of 
Peace smacks of the spirit of non-violence. At any rate it is 
evident that in this text the contract theory is more systematic 
and elaborate than what we find in the Digha Nikaya, with the 
result that the two stages of social and political compact are 
clearly defined here. 

The contract theory of the origin of the state should be 
regarded as an original contribution of ancient Indian thinkers 
to political thought, for even the Greek thinkers Plato and 
Aristotle, who had established political science practically as an 
independent discipline, did not think in terms of contract between 
the king and the people. Plato points out in the Republic that 
when even three or four people come together for the satisfaction 
of their mutual needs that leads to the rise of the state. This, 
therefore, implies some idea of social compact. In the Laws, 
however, while enunciating his view of history, Plato states 
that in the beginning people lived at peace ina natural age. 
Then he refers to degeneration leading to the rise of the kingdom. 
But after the laws had been established and the state created, in 


1. Narada (SBE), 1.1-2; Brhaspati (SBE), 1.1. 
2. HPT, p, 121, . 

3. Ibid., pp. 120-2), 

4. Ibid., p. 135. 
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each of the Dorian kingdoms people took oath in accordance 
with the common laws equally binding on the rulers and ruleq1 
Thus the oath followed the rise of the state and was nota pre. 
ceding condition of its rise, and hence it cannot be interpreteq 
as implying the contract theory of the origin of the state. 
Perhaps the origin of the contract theory in India may be attrj- 
buted to the prevalence of oligarchical rule in the age of the 
Buddha, although Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau conceived of 
this theory under monarchical rule, either with the object of 
justifying it or with that of limiting or overthrowing it. 


1, Laws (The Loeb Classical Library), i, 191. 
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THEORY OF “ORIENTAL DESPOTISM”: 
A SOCIO-ECONOMIC CRITIQUE 


The pedigree of the idea of oriental despotism in Europe can 
be traced back to Plato and Aristotle. But it was only when the 
mercantilist and first-generation industrial powers had acquired 
colonies in India and other parts of Asia that the idea was 
popularised. Amongst others it is found in the writings of Adam 
Smith, Montesquieu, Richard Jones and Hegel, and was propa- 
gated by James Mill. They talked not only of oriental despotism 
but also of the unchanging east. Montesquieu postulates immu- 
tability of laws, customs, manners and religion in the eastern 
countries,! and Hegel speaks of unchanging Hindus,’ their one 
unbroken superstition,? and stationary China and India.* 
Evidently the idea of oriental despotism coupled with the 
unchanging character of the east infected not only the western 
orientalists of the second half of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries but also Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. What Marx 
and Engels really did was to discuss the different features of 
oriental despotism in their scattered writings and to link them up 
with the Asiatic mode of production, which was put forth as a 
reasoned explanation for oriental despotism. It would be how- 
ever wrong to attribute to the two thinkers any systematic and 
well-thought out formulation of the Asiatic mode, for they kept 
on shifting their views not only on its components such as 
irrigation, absence of private property in land, autarchic villages, 
lack of towns, etc. but also on their relative importance. The 
problem of oriental despotism can be studied by isolating and 
analysing these ingredients and by examining their applicability 
to ancient India. 

We may begin with an ecological explanation of oriental 
despotism given by Montesquieu. Ashe puts it: ‘In Asia they 


\, The Spirit of the Laws, p. 225. 
2. Philosophy of History, p. 154. 
3. Ibid., p. 167, 
4. Ibid., p, 173. 
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have always had great empires; in Europe these could never sup_ 
sist, Asia has larger plains; it is cut out into much more extensive 
divisions by mountains and scas;.. .Power in Asia ought, then, 
to be always despotic; for if their slavery was not severe they 
would make a division inconsistent with the nature Of the 
country.’? This geographical factor leading to despotism cannot 
be applied to India, India, unlike Egypt, is not the gift of one 
river, Geographically several viable territorial units could be 
formed in pre-industrial India, and its history attests this process, 
If there are many units one would act as a check on the Other, 
Montesquieu buttresses his theory of oriental despotism by 
emphasising the unchanging character of laws, customs, manners 
and religion of India. He states that the Indians easily succumb 
to all kinds of impressions,? and once an impression is formed 
it cannot be easily wiped out. There is no change in laws, customs 
and manners because the Indians are indolent in both body and 
mind, and hence prone to inaction. This again in attributed to 
the excessive heat of the climate, which deprives the body of all 
vigour and strength.4 Montesquieu’s ecological explanations of 
the inaction and submissiveness of the Indians should not detain 
us long. 

But another explanation which is both ecological and sociolo- 
gical deserves more attention. The need for irrigation in arid 
zones is sometimes put forward as the main cause of oriental 
despotism.® It is stated that irrigation facilities could not be 
organised by individual families or local authorities but only by 
a strong central authority. The point has been developed in the 
theory of hydraulic despotism. Irrigation maintenance required 
a large number of officers so that bureaucracy became an 
important element in the Asiatic mode of production or of 
oriental despotism. The applicability of irrigation theory to 
medieval India has been rightly questioned.® Even theoretically 
irrigation is not considered to be a monocausal explanation for 
centralisation and despotism by anthropologists and archaeolo- 

. The Spirit of Laws, i, 269, 

. Ibid., ii, 224-25, 

. Ibid., 225, 

. Ibid., 224, 

» Karl Marx, Historical Writings, i, 593, 


» Irfan Habib, “An Examination of Wittfogel’s Theory of Oriental Des- 
potism”, Studies in Asian History, pp, 378-92, te 
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gists who have examined its relevance in non-Indian contexts. 
This has led some recent exponents of this theory to revise their 
stand,” and consider irrigation as one of the several factors lead- 
ing to centralisation. 

Only the north-western part of the Indian subcontinentis arid, 
otherwise its major part has plenty of rain, which certainly must 
have been greater in ancient times when there was not much of 
deforestation. Irrigation would be needed still, but it could be a 
communal, provincial and central responsibility as was the case. 
under the Mauryas. There js nothing to show that a large 
bureaucracy developed in Maurya times in response to the needs 
of irrigation. Kautilya mentions about 30 departmental heads 
and eighteen high officers, all of whom are needed for looking 
after various economic and administrative activities, but none 
is provided for irrigation. That governors of Saurashtra took 
steps to repair the embankment of the Sudargana lake under the 
Mauryas, Rudradaman and the Guptas shows that irrigation 
was also a provincial responsibility. Evidence of family and 
communal construction of irrigation works is not lacking. 

Basing his argument on Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, 
which emphasises the sovereign’s proprietary right to the land on 
the strength of conquest, Richard Jones (1830-31) made the point 
that right from brahmanical times the sovereign had the right to 
the ownership of all the land* and that all subordinate peasant 
(ryot) rights were either rendered precarious on account of 


constant wars or else were completely nullified by the king who — 


was the strongest person.> Since everybody depended for his 
livelihood on the sovereign who was the sole proprietor of land 
this perpetuated Asiatic despotism, which did not have any 
intermediate and independent classes.* The thread was resumed 


1, William P. Mitchell, “‘The Hydraulic Hypothesis: A Reappraisal’, 
Current Anthropology, xiv (Dec. 1973), pp. 532-34, 

2. Steward, who advanced the irrigation hypothesis in 1949 (Wittfogel first 
did it in 1955), revised it later. Ibid, p. 532, fn, 2. For critique of 
Wittfogel’s hydraulic despotism see Barry Hindess and Paul Q. Hirst, 
Pre-Capitalist Modes of Production, pp. 207-20; Brendan O’Leary, The 
Asiatic Mode of Production, Ch. 6. 

3. R. S, Sharma, Perspectives in Social and Economic History of Early 
India, Ch, XI. 

4. Rev. Richard Jones, An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and on the 
Sources of Taxation, p. 114. 

5. Ibid., pp, 114-15, 

6. Ibid., p. 113. 
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by Karl Marx, who at the initial stage accepted Bernier’s theo; 
regarding royal proprietorship of all land in India. Marx looked 
upon the absence of private property in land as the key to the 
understanding of the Asian system.! Later he came to Stress the 
communal ownership of land, and eventually he seems to have 
realised that the question was not so simple. It has been ably 
shown that Marx recognised three forms of land tenure in 
India: (i) communal property, the “original form” of tenure 
which had survived in certain Indian villages; (ii) “Private 
property” in the region south of the Krishna which had not 
come under British rule; and (iii) feudal property in areas such 
as Oudh, where tax-collectors had developed into feudal land- 
holders on account of weakness in the central government.? Of 
these the first two relate to ancient India, and the 
evidence for them in both texts and inscriptions.? However, in 
early medieval times there is strong evidence for the royal 
Ownership of land‘ as well as some kind of feudal property in 
land. 

Evidence for royal ownership of land in ancient times is weak. 
Under the all-powerful Kautilyan state royal Ownership seems to 
have been enforced only in the waste lands in which new rural 
settlements were founded and peasants allotted arable lands for 
lifetime. However, the situation began to change in Maharashtra 
in the second century A.D. and overa considerable part of the 
country in the Gupta period. The royal right to grant land 
was extended to cultivable areas situated in the personal domain 
of the king. The term rajakam khetam (cultivable land under the 
king’s possession) occurs as early as the second century in a 
Satavahana grant.5 Eventually the grants were extended to 
revenue-paying lands held by the peasants, so that the superior 
Tights of the king covered all the three categories of land—waste, 


royal domain and revenue-paying (the last two belonging to the 
cultivable category). 


re is some 


1, Capital, iii, 771-72. 


2. R.A.L.H. Gunawardana, “The Analysis of Pre-Colonial Social Forma- 


tions in Asia in the Writings of Karl Marx", The Indian Historical Review, 
ii (1976), 377, . 
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The first important indication of the process by which the king 
claims ownership of the soil is found in Manu, who calls the 
king mahipati or lord of the earth;! later Katyayana calls him 
bhasvamin or owner of the earth.? The synonyms for the term 
king found in Sanskrit and Jaina Sanskrit kavyas are significant. 
The terms ksitindra, ksitiSa, ksitipati, urvipati, prthvipati, vasu- 
dhesvara, mahibhuk, mahipati, etc. represent him more as the 
lord of the land than the protector or lord of the people. The 
practice becomes common in early medieval law-books, which 
emphasise royal lordship over the land. The literary texts of 
early medieval times make the point that earth is like wife to the 
king, meant for enjoyment. Hence the principle of possession 
and enjoyment rather than that of royal service, sovereignty and 
protection becomes the basis of the king’s claim to taxes, both 
proper and improper, in this period. 

Royal ownership of arable and revenue-paying lands in early 
medieval times is supported by the fact that the king claimed 
bhoga, bhogakara or rajakiya bhoga.? Initially bhoga stood for 
periodical supplies of fuel, flowers, fruits and similar other things 
by the peasants to the king; then gradually it came to include 
eight or eleven types of bhoga embracing the enjoyment of all 
possible agrarian resources.* The absence of bhoga in Kautilya’s 
enumeration of taxes to be collected from therural areas is as 
striking as that of Kautilya’s sita (income from crown lands 
directly cultivated by the king’s agents) inthe land grants. Bhoga 
is invariably used in the sense of possession or enjoyment and 
repeatedly mentioned in the Smrtis in that sense either singly or 
in combination with other terms. It is, therefore, most likely that 
the king demanded bhoga from the peasant on the plea that the 
land lay within his overall possession (bhoga/bhukti). 

But in addition to royal rights in land there developed in early 
medieval times feudal property in land. The king’s dominion 
Over the soil was limited by the intermediate landlords he 
created. In the earliest grants the royalright to revenues was 
transferred, but in later grants the royal right to the enjoyment 


1. VIII. 39, 
2. Verse 16. 
3. For references see U.N. Ghoshal, Contributions to the History of the 


Hindu Revenue System, p. 394. 
4. Ibid, . 
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of all agrarian resources was transferred. What is more Significant, 
the beneficiaries were given the right of evicting the existing 
cultivators and getting the lands enjoyed and cultivated by Others, 
Naturally royal charters called sdsanas were bound to lead to 
land disputes between the beneficiaries and peasants, and in 
such cases the king respected his charters. Medieval legal texts 
enjoin that in trying a suit if there are differences between 
dharma (law), vyavahara (agreement), carita (custom) and Sdsana, 
the last should override all the three other sources of authority. 
Most probably this rule applied to land disputes which arose 
out of peasant claims to the benefice lands. These could be 
decided mainly on the strength of royal charters or SGsanas and 
not so much on the basis of the other types of titles to the land. 
All the religious and secular beneficiaries who were granted lands 
by the king developed their own rights in these lands, as distinct 
from those of the king and peasants. So the fact that the king 
becomes the greatest landowner in the early medieval phase 
does not lead to royal despotism for his power is restricted by 
the lesser landlords he creates and by the revenue officials who 
turn into hereditary landlords. The king could possibly intervene 
in an effective manner in the conflict between the peasants and 
beneficiaries, or between rival beneficiaries. And then there 
were remnants of communal rights. Conflicts between these 
different types of land rights would pose problems for the stabi- 
lity of government. It is held that the combination of sovereignty 
and ownership of land in the person of the king led to oriental 
despotism. But there is nothing to show that this happened 
either in ancient or medieval India, for royal ownership had to 
contend with feudal property and peasant property. 

An important ingredient of, and explanation for, oriental 
despotism, is the self-sufficiency of villages which led to the un- 
changing character of Indian society presided over by a despot. 
The idea was first advanced by Hegel. Hegel speaks of a 
fixed and immutable arrangement, subject to no one’s will, 
existing in the villages, with the result that all political resolutions 
become matters of indifference to the common Hindu, “for his 


1, Katydyana quoted in Laxman Shastri Joshi, Dharmako§a, vol, i, Pt. 1, 
p. 103; Harita quoted ibid., p. 106; cf, Brhaspati quoted ibid., p. 99. To 
me it appears that a similar verse in AS, III,1 is a later insertion, | , 
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jot is unchanged”. The arrangement may be described in his 
words: 


“The whole income belonging to every village is, as already 
stated, divided into two parts, of which one belongs to the 
Rajah, the other to the cultivators; but proportionate shares 
are also received by the Provost of the place, the Judge, the 
Water-Surveyor, the Brahmin who superintends religious 
worship, the Astrologer (who is also a Brahmin, and announces 
the days of good and ill-omen), the Smith, the Carpenter, the 


Potter, the Washerman, the Barber, the Physician, the Dancing 
Girls, the Musician, the Poet,” 


As is well-known, on this basis as well as on the basis of the 
early 19th century reports of some British officials, Karl Marx 
developed the theory of the self-sufficiency and autarchy of 
_ Villages based on a happy combination of crafts and agriculture, 
which freed them from economic dependence on the outside 
world. Artisans did not have any ‘market’ outside their village. 
These microcosms led passive and vegetative life, and were in- 
capable of combining horizontally with the result that the 
oriental despot reigned supreme over them.? Recently the theory 
has been taken over by anthropologists and refined into the 
jajmani system. But it would be wrong to postulate that the 
Indian social structure was based on this system from ancient 
times. Only in the Maurya period some kind of oriental des- 
potism with a sizeable bureaucracy can be noticed, but the system 
was not exclusively based on the taxes collected from peasants 
living in self-sufficient villages. The contribution of state pro- 
duction carried on with the help of slaves and wage labour in 
farms and elsewhere seems to have been significant. Although 
the surplus. was collected from the countryside which also 
included state farms (sita), urban settlements (durga) inhabited 
by artisans and traders formed a good source of income. In fact 
far more sources of taxes are mentioned under the urban head 
than under the rural head. These were supplemented by income 
from mining activities (khani).2 The detailed laws of Kautilya 


1, Hegel, Philosophy of History, p. 154. at ee 
2. Karl Marx, Historical Writings, i, pp. 594-96; Capital, i, pp. 357-58. 
3. AS, 11.6, 
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agains the undesirable activities of artisans! (karuka-raksanam) 
and traders? (vaidehaka-raksanam) underline the importance of 
artisanal production. Obviously the commodities produced by 
state artisans and by guilds of artisans were used not only by 
people living in towns but also in the countryside. 

Generally speaking till Gupta times artisans and traders were 
mostly associated with towns, as would appear from Kautilya’s 
plan regarding the foundation of cities. In the settled, developed 
areas clusters of villages seem to have existed around towns 
which satisfied their artisanal and other needs such as cloth, oil, 
salt and agricultural implements in return for raw material, food- 
grains, and cash payment. Kautilya provides for the establish- 
ment of various types of urban centres in the midst of villages, 
The theory that in India towns were princely camps superim- 
posed upon a predominantly agricultural population without 
having any organic relation with it may not apply to 
ancient times. The continued existence of a good number of 
towns in north India from the fifth century B.c. to the third 
century A.D. and even later cannot be doubted. Archaeology, 
inscriptions and classical texts refer to several towns in western 
India, all connected with crafts and commerce, in the two 
centuries before and after Christ. Merchants from the Deccan 
evince a sense of pride in their cities inasmuch as they mention 
them along with their names. The decline of trade and towns 
seems to have started in Gupta times and become marked in 
the post-Gupta phase.® It is in this period that we notice many 
princely military camps called skandhdvaras, nine of the Palas 
and twenty-one of the Candellas, from where land charters were 
issued. 

With the decline of trade and towns in early medieval times 
artisans dispersed to the countryside and contributed to the 
formation of autarchic villages. A good deal of peasant needs 
was supplied by village artisans who were remunerated at each 
harvest in fixed quantities of foodgrains. Big temples, and landed 
magnates, living on rents collected from the peasant tenants, 
obtained the services of artisans in return for grants of land, 
with the result that artisans lost mobility and became encumbered 

1, Ibid,, 1V.1. 

2. Ibid., 1V.2, 
3. For details see, R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay in India (c. 300-c. 1000). 
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with agriculture. Thus in early medieval times villagers obtained 
what they needed through the jajmdni system. However all 
economic activities were not exhausted by this system, and 
occasional market fairs (Aaf{a) run by pedlars were held to meet 


the needs of the countryside. The jajmani system, therefore, has _ 


neither been typical of India in all ages and all periods, nor all- 
pervasive even in medieval times. Self-sufficient units seem to 
have originated and proliferated in medieval times, but they do 
not seem to have been so passive as they are depicted. 

The concept of Asiatic despotism presupposes the absence of 
an exploiting class apart from the king and his bureaucracy.! 
Even those who argue for the limiting role of dharma ignore its 
class character. In the ancient Indian system the king was a 
member of the warrior-noble order. To us it seems that the 
exploiting orders were symbolised by brahma (priests) and ksatra 
(warrior-nobles). The two upper orders may not have been in 
effective possession of land, the chief means of production, but 
the varma system was devised in such a way that taxes and tributes 
collected from the peasants, artisans and traders could be used 
to maintain them. The fact that the two upper orders did not 
have to pay taxes in the age of the Buddha is significant. Naturally 
the two orders were allied to the king for the protection of the 
rights and privileges conferred on them by the varna system as 
against the vaisyas and Ssiidras. The two upper orders were 
opposed to the king when their rights and privileges were 
threatened from above. But by and large the texts stress the 
collaboration between these two. Constitutionally there may not 
have been a check on royal authority except the body of the 
brahmanas which was called to interpret dharma, but socially the 
king dare not ignore the power behind the throne. The Asiatic 
stereotype suggests the helplessness of the rural population in-the 
face of royal despotism, but the Buddhist and brahmanical texts 
mention several popular revolts led by the brahmanas against 
the king. In the early Christian centuries slowly emerges a class 
of landed magnates, mostly brahmanas, as a result of land grants. 
In post-Gupta times they were supplemented by secular grantees. 
Although the landed beneficiaries do not seem to have formed a 
well-articulated class, they did constitute an important segment 


1, For a theoretical critique see Hindess and Hirst, Pre-Capitalist Modes of 
Production, pp. 197-99. 
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of the ruling orderand certainly a check on the power of the kin 

The reason why the theory of oriental despotism wags pro. 
pounded by most western scholars is evident to students of the 
colonial history of India. It was meant to serve as a garb for 
colonial aggression. A disappointed French patriot and Orien. 
talist called Anquetil-Duperron writes: ‘‘Despotism is the ZOvern. 
ment in these countries, where the sovereign declares himself the 
proprietor of all the goods of his subjects: let us become that 
sovereign, and we will be the master of all the lands of Hindustan, 
Such is the reasoning of avid greed, concealed behind a facade 
of pretexts which must be demolished.” Obviously in adopting the 
theory of oriental despotism Karl Marx was deeply influenceq 
by Hegel and by colonialist writers on India. But significantly 
enough he tried to explain oriental despotism in terms of the 
mode of production and not in terms of the psychological make- 
up of the Hindus, as was done by Montesquieu and Hegel. 

Ours is a preliminary examination of the socio-economic 
assumptions underlying the theory of ‘oriental despotism’ in the 
light of the existing historical evidence from early India.2 We 
have touched upon such features as irrigation, royal ownership 
of land, self-sufficient villages, lack of towns, absence of inter- 
mediate classes, etc. It appears that generalisations regarding 
despotism in ancient India not only overreached the existing 
evidence but were even motivated. Of course it is easy to 
criticise theories of oriental despotism propounded in the 18th 
and 19th centuries on account of subsequent advance in historical 
research. But the theory is not yet a dead horse, and is now 
being resurrected by injecting a dose of religion into it. However 
our understanding can advance if we examine the social and 
economic formations in early India. In this respect credit must 
be given to Karl Marx for posing the problem of Asiatic des- 
potism in quite a different manner and thus making us think 
about the socio-economic bases of the state in India and other 
parts of Asia in ancient times. If orientalists, who have the 
advantage of keeping very close to the sources, get interested in 
the larger aspects of ‘despotism’, they can make an effective 
contribution to the subject. 


1. Legislation Orientale (1778), p. 178 quoted in Perry Anderson, Lineage’ 
of the Absolutist State, pp. 465-66, fn, 9. _ 
2, A detailed and convincing refutation of the theory of ‘oriental despotis™ 
appears in Brenden O'Leary, The Asiatic Mode of Production, Chs, 6 ane 
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VIDATHA: THE EARLIEST FOLK* ASSEMBLY 
OF THE INDO-ARYANS 


Although much has been written to elucidate the nature of the 
Vedic assemblies sabha and samiti, scant attention has been paid 
to the study of the vidatha, an important Vedic institution.’ Its 
importance will appear from the fact that, while the terms sabha 
and samiti are mentioned respectively only eight and nine times 
in the Rg Veda, the term vidatha is mentioned 122 times. Similarly 


in the Atharva Veda the terms sabha and samitioccur respectively - 


seventeen and thirteen times, but the term vidatha occurs twenty- 
two times. 

There are ten occurrences of the term vidatha in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, twenty-one in the Brahmanas, and one in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka. The Vedic literature is replete with references to the 
vidatha, but those to the sabhad and samiti are few and far 
between. Moreover, references to the sabha@ and samiti are few 
in the Rg Veda, but there is a relative increase in their number 
in the Atharva Veda in the same way as there is a relative decrease 
in the number of the occurrences of the term vidatha in it. This 
shows that as an institution the vidatha was more important in 
the Rg Vedic period, and the sabha and samiti gained prominence 
during the period of the later Samhitas. Numerous mentions of 
vidatha in the earliest literature lend to it a significance which 
needs careful examination. 

There are about half a dozen views regarding the meaning and 
interpretation of the word vidatha.? Since the word can be 
derived from the root vid, which means respectively to know, to 
consider, to possess and to exist,* it has been possible to ascribe 
the meaning of knowledge, possession (or house according to 
Bloomfield) and assembly to it. Oldenberg derives the term 


*The term folk may be understood as a kin-based community, 
1. In HCIP, i, The Vedic Age, the term vidatha is not even mentioned. 
2. They have been summarised in Vedlic Index, ii, 296 and U.N. Ghoshal, 


History of Hindu Public Life, Pt. 1, p. 28. : ; 
3. vid jaane, vid vicdrane vidlrlabhe, vid sattayam. Sabdakalpadruma, iv, 386. 
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vidatha from the root vi-dha and thinks its original meaning to 
be “distribution, disposition and ordinance”, and its derivative 


meaning “‘sacrifice”’. 
Vedic scholars tend to em 


the term vidatha and to impose the 5 
view of the undifferentiated nature of the functions of the 


primitive assemblies a proper course would be to fall in line with 
Roth, who seems to make a synthesis of various views and con- 
cludes that the vidatha was an assembly meant for secular, 
religious and military purposes. Following him Jayaswal thinks 
that the vidatha was probably “the parent folk assembly from 
which the sabha, samiti and sena differentiated”. Although there 
is no direct evidence to establish the institutional connection 
between the vidatha on the one hand, and the sabha and samiti 
on the other, a scrutiny of the mass of the occurrences of the 
term in different contexts would show prominent traces of the 
earliest clan or tribal? assembly in the yidatha. Assuming broad 
similarity. between the life of the primitive people known to 
anthropology and that of ancient people known to history we 
may elucidate and supplement the obscure references to the 
vidatha in the Vedic literature and try to understand its com- 
position and functions. 

As regards its composition the one salient feature, which dis- 
tinguishes the vidatha from the sabha and samiti, is the frequent 
association of woman with it. The Rg Veda only once indicates 
the connection of woman with the sabha. She is described as 
worthy of going to the sabha.* There is little to show that she 
sat on the samiti. Even in respect of the sabha the Maitrayani 
‘Samhita shows that she ceased to attend itin later times.4 But 
the Rk and Atharvan collections, taken together, furnish at least 
seven references, attesting not only woman’s attendance in the 
yidatha but also her participation in its deliberations, although 
no such reference occurs in the Brahmanas. The Rg Veda informs 
us that the yosa went to the vidatha.® Grown-up men aré 


phasise one or the other meaning of 
same on all passages. But in 


1, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 21. 

2. In the early Vedic context the tribe may be understood as a large kin- 
based group consisting primarily of pastoralists; the clan may be consi- 
dered a small kin-based group in the same set-up. 

. RV, 1,167.3. 

. MS, IV.7.41. 

. guha cdranti manuso naé yosa sabhdvati vidathyéva sam vak. RV, 1.167-3. 
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described as installing strong and social maiden for the sake of 
good in the vidatha.1 It appears that the woman member was 
nota mute participant in the affairs of the assembly. Thus 
Sirydis instructed to speak to the assembled people in the 
yidatha.2, We learn further that women took part in the delibe- 
rations of the vidatha. A desire is expressed in the marriage 
ceremony that the bride may not only figure as a housewife but 
having control she may speak to the vidatha (council).2 Again 
it is said that she may speak to the vidatha in her advanced age.‘ 
This should not be taken to mean that woman got decided 
preference. over man. Even with regard to man the same desire 
of speaking to the vidatha (council) in advanced age is repeated.® 
So in the deliberative functions of the vidatha woman enjoyed an 
equal voice with man. References, therefore, make it clear that 
the meeting of this body was attended by women as well, and 
that it was a sort of assembly. Sometimes in these cases the term 
vidatha has been understood in the sense of house, but there does 
not seem to be much sense in desiring for woman’s speaking in 
the house and still less sense in man’s speaking there. Further, 
at one place, the bride is asked to come to the house (grha) and 
speak in the vidatha,® which distinguishes the one from the other. 
Therefore, probably in all these references the vidatha means a 
family council. It may be compared to the council of the 
Iroquois,” which generally served as “the democratic assembly of 
all adult male and female members of the gens, all with equal 
voice’’8, In this respect the vidatha was completely different from 
the earliest known Greek, Roman-and German popular as- 


1. dsthapayanta yuvatim yuvanah subhé nimislain viddthesu pajrdm. RV, 
1.167.6. Here the vidatha may mean house, 

2. grhdn gaccha grhapatni yathdso vasini tvam  vidatham da vadasi. RV, 
X.85.26. . 

3. AV, XIV.1.20 repeats exactly the same hymn as RV, X. 85. 26. 

4. end palyad tanvam sdmsrjasvadha jivri vidatham @ vadathah. RV,X.85. 

27; AV, X1V.1.21. There is a slight variation in the 4V hymn. 
. AV, VIIL1.6. 


. RV, X.85.26. 
. A league of five (later six) tribes which inhabited New York State. 


. F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, p. 126. 
Among the Andamanislanders “the affairs of the community are regula- 
ted entirely by the older men and women.” Radcliff Brown, Andaman: 
Islanders, p. 44, quoted in Landtman, Origin of the Inequality of Social 
Classes, p. 312. , 
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sermblies, in which woman did not find any place. But the old 
Welsh laws, of not later than the eleventh century A.D., Show that 
woman had the right to vote at the popular assemblies. So far 
as the Indo-Aryans are concerned, if we assume that matriarchy 
preceded patriarchy at some early stage, the vidatha appears as an 
institution of the highest antiquity. 

By citing certain passages from the Maitrayani Samhita (iv.7.4: 
97.15) and Aitareya Brahmana (iii. 24.7-Gopatha Br., 1i.3.22) 
Bloomfield seeks to prove that even in early times woman had 
nothing to do with public assembly or life and that she did not 
attend the sabha.2 But these passages are the products of a later 
period, when the patriarchal society had been established ona 
firm footing and woman was fast losing her old importance. 
As such they cannot: apply to the earliest period represented by 
the Rk and Atharvan collections. In subsequent times women 
were relegated to the background in the conduct of public affairs. 
Still the vidatha tradition of woman’s share in public affairs can 
be traced in the place given to her in the list of the ratnins. The 
list given in the Taittiriya Bradhmana (1.7.3) consists of twelve 
ratnins, of whom three, namely, mahisi, vavata and parivrkti are 
women. It seems that in this case one-fourth of those whose 
voice and support counts in the consecration of the king consists 
of women. 

In the early stage of social development most institutions were 
tribal in nature. The tribal element is to be found in the case of 
the sabha and samiti. While the corresponding words for sabha 
in several Indo-European languages mean the assembly of the 
kin,? there is a clear reference to the vis sitting in the samiti.* As 
regards the vidatha there is no direct proof of its kin-based 
character. In one passage, however, the people assembled in the 
vidathas are described as praising Agni’s splendour and Maruts'’ 
might in ganas. This seems to suggest that people assembled 
in kin-based groups. The tribal nature of the gana is evident 


1. Engels, op. cit., p. 188. 

2. JAOS, xix, 14. 

3, oo Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, i, 

5. 

4. RV, X%.173.1. 

5. wrdtamvratam gandinganam susastlbhir agnérbhdmam maritam dja imahe, 
rep anayabhrdradhaso gdantéro yajidm viddthesu dhfréh. RY, 
T11.26.6. 
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from the fact that the Maruts, who are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Rg Veda and Atharva Veda as a gana and according toa 
Jater source number sixty-three,! are described as the sons of 
Rudra. Therefore, the association of the ganas with the vidatha 
shows indirectly the latter’s clan character, a feature which does 
not appear to be unlikely in the earliest phase of human history. 

Since the vidatha was an assembly, there are references to its 
deliberative functions. We learn that people aspired for talking 
big there.2 The householder prayed for warding off death so 
that living he could speak to the council.? It seems that in the 
deliberations of the vidatha advanced age received some weight- 
age, a characteristic which is generally found in primitive 
assemblies. Remarkably enough the function of debate appears 
to have been exercised by the Vedic assemblies, the vidatha, the 
sabha and samiti, but is not to be found in the early popular 
assemblies of the other Indo-European peoples. 

What was the subject of deliberations can be known only 
vaguely. According to Oldenberg one of the meanings of the 
term vidatha is the “act of disposing of any business” or the like. 
This meaning appears in well-known passages ‘‘may be with 


valiant men mightily raise our voice at the determining (of ordi-— 


nance)’. There seems to be some sense in this, for Mitra-Varuna 
are described as directing the thoughts of the three gatherings in 
the sky, air and earth. They are described as strengthening the 
law. At another place Agni, who comes to the vidatha, is 
described as an ordainer.® Thisshows that as an assembly it 
probably made laws and ordinances for the regulation of the 
affairs of the tribe. We may, therefore, presume that the vidatha 
transacted tthe tribal business which is typical of primitive 
assemblies. : 
Again in the opinion of Oldenberg another meaning of th 
term vidatha is distribution,’ for which we find some basis in the 
texts. According to a passage from the kernel of the Rg Veda 
members summoned in the vidatha are instructed to be present on 


. SB, 11.5.1.12. 

. AV, X1IL.3.24. 

. AV, XII.2.30; VII.1.6. 
. SBE, xlvi, 26. 

. RV, VIL.66,10. 

» RV, T.14.1. 

- SBE, xlvi, 26. 
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. the occasion of the distribution of whatever is produced daily by 
Savitr.! At another place Agni is described as the liberal distrj- 
butor of produces in the vidatha.* It is worthy of remark that the 
distribution of produces was an important function of the primi- 
tive assemblies. Till recent times there prevailed among the triba| 
people the practice that whatever game was obtained by an 
individual was not solely appropriated by him but shared 
together with his ncighbours.? We can, therefore, well presume 
that the people assembled in the vidatha made distribution of 
what they procured as food. Another reference of almost the 
same kind suggests a tendency towards individual accumulation, 
A sacrificer is described as moving with his chariot “‘first in rank 
and wealth, munificent and lauded in assemblies (vidathesu)’’, 
In this respect the vidatha stands in sharp contrast to the sabha 
and samiti, of the distributive functions of which we have no 
instance. In the case of the Vedic gana, however, we havea 
reference, which suggests communal appropriation of the wealth 
captured in war.°® 

How this distribution was made in the vidatha is not clear. 
Probably the only reference, which hints at the nature of distri- 
bution effected, is the one which states that the dhiras (brave) in 
the assemblies do not diminish the portions due to the mighty 
Agni.® This may indicate two things. Either the portions were 
offered to the gods first and then distributed among the members 
or they were distributed among the gods there. Whatever might 
be the mode of distribution this much is beyond doubt that one 
who was mighty in the vidatha received more share. This hints 
at unequal distribution. 

Probably most Rg Vedic references to the vidatha, as many as 
about two dozen, point to its military nature. Some of them 
show that an important subject for discussion in the assembly 
was the exploits of the heroes. The vidatha discussed the conquer- 


. Yadddya devdh savitd suvdti sy4masya_ ratninovibhagé. RV, V11.40.1. 

. tvdm agne réja vdruno...tvam aryama sétpatir ydsya sambhujam twa 
‘Ami$o vidathe deva bhajayth, RV, 11.1.4. 

» Will Durant, The Story of Civilization, i, 17. 

. Sd revdn yaul prathamé rdthena vasuddva vidéthesu prasastéh. RV, 11.27.12. 

, Infra, Ch. 1X. 

; it (tia tava bhégadhéyam né pré minanti vidathesu dhirah. RY, 

11,28.4, 
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ing might of Agni,’ and invocations made to the various gods 
describe the vidatha as full of heroes. There are at least twenty- 
one hymns in the Rg Veda which end with the verse “‘with brave 
sons (or heroes) in the assembly (vidatha) may we speak about’”?. 
In these passages the word for son. namely vira, came to be 
identical with brave one, which betrays the military nature of the 
Vedic tribe in which sons were valued because of their usefulness 
in war. The main military function of the vidatha may have been 
to conduct the tribal war against the hostile tribes, a pheno- 
menon which was natural in the earliest stage of the Indo-Aryan 
history. It is well-known that primitive tribes consider themselves 
in a state of perpetual war with a tribe with which they have not 
concluded terms of peace. That is why members of the Iroquois 
gens were bound to give one another assistance, protection and 
particularly support in avenging injuries inflicted by outsiders. 
That the vidatha conducted its military operations under some 
war chief can possibly be inferred from several passages. At one 
place Indra is called the might of the vidatha, and at another the 
lord of heroes leading the people to the vidatha.* Pisan is des- 
cribed as the hero of the vidatha, and Agni’s will is represented 
like that of a sovereign in an assembly.® These divine chiefs seem 
to have been the reflections of human chiefs. How the chief was 
appointed is difficult to determine. However two references show 
that Agni, frequently described as the priest, was elected in the 
vidatha. According to one passage Agni, the /otr priest who 
makes the assembly full, is elected at sacrificial offerings by the 
great and small alike.* Another passage states that the arrangers 
elect Agni as their priest in the sacred gatherings.” The sense of 
consent in accepting Agni as priest is found in another hymn, which 
declares that gods and men have made Agni their chief support.® 


1. RV, VI.8.1. 
2. brhdd vadema vidathe suvirah. RV, 1.1.16; 2.13; 11.21; 13.13; 14.12; 
15.10; 16.9; 17.9; 18.9; 19.9; 20.9; 23.19; 24.16; 27.17; 28.11; 29.7; 


33.15: 35,15¢ 1117.25; 11.12.15; VIII.48.14. 
. F. Engels, op. cit., p. 124. 
. patim daksasya vidathasya. RV, 1.56.2; 130.1. 


. RV, VII.36.8; [V.21.2. he ; 
. medhakaram vidathasya prasddanam agnim hotaram paribhitamam matin, 


tamid arbhe havisydsamandmit taminmahé vrnate ndnydin tvat. RV, X.91.8. 
tvdmiddtra vrnate tvaydvo hdtaram agne vidéthesu vedhdsah. RV, X.91.9. 


» RV, X.92.2. 
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Thus it is obvious that Agni, the chief priest, was elected in the 
yidatha. We have no indication how Indra was made the hero or 
the war chief of the vidatha. But generally in primitive societies 
no distinction can be made between the war chief and the Priest, 
in many cases the same person combining both offices. The 
evidence in ancient India is not strong but not altogether wanting, 
We have the case of Viévamitra, a rajanya of the Bharata and 
Kausgika families,t who acted as the priest of king Sudas? and as 
hotr priest at a sacrifice of Harigcandra.’ Similarly Devapi, the 
priest of king Santanu,‘ is represented by Yaska® as the elder 
brother of Santanu. All this might suggest that at one stage in 
Vedic India also. the functions of the chief and the priest were 
exercised by the same person. Hence it would not be untenable 
to hold that the war chief was also elected by the people assemb- 
led in the vidatha. This is further corroborated by anthropological 
evidence. For the council of the Iroquois gens, which wasa 
“democratic assembly” consisting of all men and women 
members, elected and deposed the sachems and chiefs, and it also 
elected the Keepers of Faith who exercised religious functions.® 
Had there been no real election of the war chiefs in the vidatha 
in early times, the tradition would not have been carried down 
to the age of the samiti and continued in the form of various 
formalities observed in the coronation ceremonies described in 
the Brahmanas.’ 

In point of number, next to its military nature, references 
point to the religious character of the vidatha, Its religious aspect 
appeared so predominant and all-pervading to Sayana that he 
explained the term vidatha as yajha or sacrifice. But it would be 
as improper to equate vidatha with yajfa in all Vedic passages 
on this basis as to equate the samiti with battle® or sacrifice on 


the basis of Yaska.® The meaning of sacrifice assigned to vidatha 


1. RV, II1.53.9-12. 

2. RV, I.53.11. . 

3, AB, VIL.16. 

4. RV, X.98.7. 

5. Nirukta, 11.10. 

6. Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 85. 

7, Infra., Ch. XI. 

8. Nighantu, 11.17. 

9, Quoted in Bandyopadhaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political 


Theories, pp. 118-19. 
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may be true of some passages, but it cannot suit other passages 
in which vidatha and yajfia are put as exclusive and independent 
terms. For instance, in a passage Heaven and Earth are praised 
with sacrifices (yajfiaih) in the assemblies (vidathesu).? In another 
passage, Indra and Varuna are invoked “to make our sacrifice 
(yajfiam) fair amid the assemblies (vidathesu).”? These passages, 
which distinguish between vidatha and yajfia, can be supple- 
mented by some others of a similar type.* In this connection we 
may take into account the arguments, by which Bloomfield 
rejects the meaning of the term vidatha as sacrifice.® But, as will 
be shown later, his assertion that the vidatha. was the patriarchal 
house does not seem to be convincing. Meanwhile we may stress 
that in all cases it would not be correct to render the term 
vidatha as sacrifice. 

This isnot to argue against its religious character, which is 
inextricably mixed with the worldly aspects of the vidatha. The 
institution undoubtedly provided common ground to clans and 
tribes for the worship of their gods. Agni, who is described as 
going on his embassy between both the gathering places (vidathas) 
of heaven and earth, seems to have been the centre of this 
worship.® People assembled in the gathering place also worship- 
ped Indra, Mitra-Varuna, Visvedevas and other gods.’ It is 
significant that the worship performed in the vidatha is conduc- 
ted in a collective manner, and blessings are sought for all the 
' people. People seem to extend joint invitation to the gods for 
attending their sacrifices. For instance, the Maruts are invited 
to refresh themselves in ‘our’ vidatha.2 There is no manifesta- 
tion of the desire of adding to one’s wealth and progeny at the 
cost of others. Thus Savitr, who is invited to come to ‘our 
synod’, is invoked to gladden ‘all our people’ through ‘our 


1. Griffith, whose translation has been generally accepted in this chapter, 
translates vidatha variously as synod, assembly, gathering and sacrifice. 
Whitney, renders it as council. 

2. prddydva yajnath prthivl rtavfdha maht stuse vidathesu prdcetasa. RV, 

1,159.1. 

3. kridm no yajiiam vidathesu...RV, VI1.84.3. 

4. RV, III.4.5; 26.6. 

5. JAOS, xli, 204-6. 

6. RV, VIII.39.1. 

7. RV, Y10.1.18; 14.1; 1.130.1; 153.3. ; 

8. asmdkam adyd vidathesu barhth 4 vitaye sadata pipriyanadh. RV, V11.57.2. 
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hymn’) Likewise, when Agni is being lauded in the assembly a 
is asked to “give us wealth with stores of heroes and mighty 
strength in food and noble offspring”’.* In another passage, Indra 
isinvoked to bless the people assembled in the vidatha with 
wealth. 

Most allusions to the vidatha from the Atharva Veda show 
that this institution continued to function primarily as a religious 
body in subsequent times. In this text gods are regarded as its 
maintainers,‘ and they are invoked in its meeting.® In one 
passage it is regarded as a heaven gaining instrument,® and 
Agni acts as its hotr priest.’ 

Gods were worshipped in two ways. One was the common 
method of inviting them to sit on the sacred grass and to request 
them to share in the food and banquet provided by the assembly. 
Agni is asked to enjoy the sacrificial cake in the vidatha;$ 
similarly the Maruts are asked to accept sacrifices offered there.® 
Gencrally these were collective offerings made to the deity, and 
in this sense, the vidatha served as a sacrificial institution. The 
second method of worshipping gods was to sing their praises in 
the assembly. In some cases the sacred food offered to the god 
takes the form of praises.!° Several references indicate that the 
vidatha was the scene of singing. Singers assembled there and 
sang prayers in honour of the. gods. Indra, the miglit of the 
vidatha, received in large measure the songs of praise.!! Agni, 


who filled the vidatha hall, conserved the holy acts of the. 


singers.'* The gods were besung in the vidatha, so that they 


1. 4 na ifabhirvidathe susasti visvdnarah savitd devd etu, dpi yatha yuvano 
- mdtsathd no visvam jagadabhipitvé manisd. RV, 1.186.1. 

2. viddthe mdnma Samsi, asmé agne samyddvirdm brhantam ksumantain 
bdjam svapatyam rayim dah. RV, 11.4.8. 

3. asmabhyam tddvaso dandya rddhah samarthayasva bah te vasavyam, 
indra yaccitrdm $Sravasyd duu dyiinvrhddvadema vidathe suvirah. RY, 
11.13.13, 

4. AV, VII.73 (77).4, 

5. AV, VIII.3.19. 

6, AV, XVIT.1.15. 

7. AV, XVIII.1.20, 

8. RV, IN1.28.4. 

9. RV, 1.26.4; 1,166.2. 

10. RV, 1.186.1, 


11. sthirdsya rdyd brhaté yd Se témustavama viddthesvindram, RV, 1V.21.4- 
12, RV, X.122.8; 11.4.8. nh 
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might be merciful to the devotees.1 Such being the importance 
of singing, priests were invoked to assume the role of singers to 
inspire the people in the assemblies.? 

The vidatha was not only the scene of singing but probably 
also of drinking and sports. Soma is described as “driving the 
drops, at our assemblies”, which shows that the people enjoyed 
the soma drink in the vidatha. It is said that the Maruts play 
sports in their gatherings, which were evidently conceived on 
the basis of gatherings of human beings. This suggests that the 
yidatha served as the playground for the people assembled there. 
Besides, it was an assembly in which the clansmen discussed the 
virtues of horse,® similarly as they dilated upon the virtues of cow 
in the sabha. They also sang about the merits of the chariot 
wrought by Vibhvan.® All this shows that the vidatha met ina 
nomely atmosphere, and was in line with kin-ordered assemblies 
which are marked by singing and playing and the observance of 
festivals and religious ceremonies. ' 

As a key to the understanding of the sacred character of the 
vidatha we may refer in particular to the religious functions of the 
early assemblies of the Indo-European peoples. Each of the thirty 
curies, which together constituted the sovereign tribal assembly 
of Rome, had its peculiar worship and chapel.’ But in course of 
time some of these tribal assemblies lost their worldly functions 
to other institutions and retained only their-religious character. 
Speaking of tribal assemblies in Sweden, Chadwick says: ‘‘They 
appear to have been primarily religious gatherings, of the great 
annual sacrifices at the chief national sanctuary. It is more than 
probable that such was the case also with the assemblies of the 


ancient Germans.’”® 
Bloomfield does not accept the collective nature of satrifice 


1. AV, 1.13.4; V.12.7. 

2. RV, X.110.7. 

3. RV, 1X.97.56. 

4. kridanti kridd vidathesu ghisvayah, ndksanti rudrd dvasd namasvinam.... 

RV, 1.166.2. 

- RV,1.162.1. . 

6. vibhvatasté viddthesu pravacyo yam devasé’vatha sa vicarsanih. RV, 
IV.36,5. 

7. William Smith, A Smaller History of Rome from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Trajan, p. 18. 

8. H. Munro Chadwick, The Heroic Age, P. 169. 
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associated with the vidatha and tries to show that it means the 
patriarchal house which served as the home of the Vegi, 
sacrifice! Accepting the conclusions of Barth? and Keith? 4, 
assumes that in the Vedic age sacrifice was a strictly private affair, 

the individual yajamana kindling the sacred fire in his own house 
and performing the sacrifice. As such he concludes that the public 
nature of the vidatha sacrifice would not be in consistence with 
the prevalence of the individual type of sacrifice. But Bloomfield’, 
basic assumption is only partly correct. There are reasons to 
suppose that during the Vedic period there existed public sacrifice 
alongside the individual sacrifice, and that the former was older 
than thelatter. As shown above, public (in the sense of tribal) 
sacrifice prevailed among other Indo-European peoples. There- 
fore, it would be only natural to expect it in the Vedic literature, 
particularly in the Rg Veda, the earliest monument of the Indo- 
European letters. The presumption in favour of such a sacrifice 
is further strengthened by anthropological evidence, which bears 
testimony to the prevalence of communal (tribal) sacrifice in the 
earliest stage of social evolution. 

As regards internal evidence in the Vedic literature one may 
cite several passages, indicating the tribal functioning of the 
people not only in worldly life* but also its reflection in religious 
life. The kernel of the Rg Veda (namely BK II to VII) con- 
tains numerous passages, in which prayers are addressed to the 
gods in chorus by the worshippers. Since sacrifice in the Vedic 
period is indispensably accompanied by prayer,® there is no 
reason why it should not be of collective nature. In respect of 
sacrifice in general we may refer to two Rg Vedic passages, 
which indicate its tribal nature. According to one passage men 
kindle the signal of sacrifice and the race of men (mdanuso janah) 
invites Agni to the solemn rite.® Similarly (another passage states 
that the tribesmen dear to Indra (priyah janah) present oblations 


. JAOS, xix, 14ff. 

. Barth, Religions of India, p. 50. | 

. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, p. 290. 

. This has been ably done by a host of scholars such as K.P. Jayaswal, 
R.C. Majumdar, N.C. Bandyopadhaya and U.N, Ghoshal in their 
pioneer works on communal life in ancient India. 4 

. P.S. Deshmukh, Religion in Vedic Literature, p. 144. 
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to him and are his friends.! These passages do not mention 
any individual sacrificer, and it is obvious that the word jana 
used in them stands for the tribe or the clan. At several places in 
the Rg Veda the word yajamana is used in plural, which suggests 
that more than one sacrificer participated in some religious rites. 
In one passage Sarasvati is requested to give food and wealth 
to the “present sacrificers’”?. 

With regard to specific Vedic sacrifices it may be pointed out 
that the domestic griya rites are of a strictly private nature, but 
of that there is hardly any trace in the earliest collection of 
hymns. Most Vedic sacrifices of later times provide for only one 
yajamana, although. some stipulate for more than one priest. 
Nevertheless, the sattra sacrifice, which was not conducted by 
one yajamana but several and in which the merit of performance 
belonged collectively to them,? may be regarded asa clear and 
specific case of the prevalence of collective (tribal) sacrifice dur- 
ing the Vedic period. In the opinion of Tilak the sattras are 
“the oldest of the Vedic sacrifices’’4, 

Although no description of the sattra is given in the early 
Vedic literature, what we know about it from later sources seems 
toconfirm the opinion of Tilak. First, there are no separate 
priests but the yajamdnas themselves act as priests. This 
betokens an early stage of social development when the division 
of labour had not given rise to a separate class of priests. 
Secondly, the generally prevalent view about the sacrificers seems 
to be that only members of the same gotra (clan) could perform 
this sacrifice. This furnishes a clear example of the tribal 
sacrifices, which are known to have been practised among 
primitive tribes. Thirdly, the term safira in its different forms 
occurs over fifty times in the Rg Veda, and according to Tilak its 
meaning is yajfia. The primitive character of the sattra gives no 
ground for doubting its antiquity. Had it been a priestly inven- 


- RV, VIL.20.8. 


1 
2. RV, X.17.9. 
3. Keith, op. cit., pp. 290. 349. S.A. Dange has brought to bear a new point 


of view on the analysis of the communal characteristics of the sattra 
in his book India from Primitive Communism to Slavery, pp. 41-43. 

. BG. Tilak, The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 193. 

. Jaimini Parvamimamsasiitra. X.6.45-60, ; 

. The view of the ancient ritualists, i.e. Ganagari, Asvalayana and Jaimini 
are quoted in Kane, History of Dharmasastra, ii, 1241, 
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tion of later times it would have provided some measure eithe, 
to fill the pockets of the priests at the cost of the lay Sacrificers 
or to increase their social pre-eminence, but of such development; 
there is no indication in this sacrifice.* 

Curiously enough the sattra, which is noted for its collective 
(tribal) character and antiquity, escaped the notice of Bloomfield, 
He, however, suspects that there may be something of either 
communal or national worship hidden away in the folds of the 
horse sacrifice.2 We may add that an examination of some 
ceremonies of the vdajapeya and _ rdjasitya sacrifices would also 
bear out his suspicion. Thus in the chariot-race ceremony of the 
former, and in the cattle-raid and dice-playing ceremonies of the 
latter, the king (sacrificer) participates as one of the numerous 
competitors, and in one case there is clear evidence of competitors 
being described as clansmen.? These ceremonies clearly betray 
elements of communal functioning in these sacrifices. In the 

context of these traces of communal sacrifice it would be unfair 
to dismiss Hillebrandt’s proofs for the existence of tribal sacrifices 
in the Vedic period as a “‘poor substitute for the evidence which 
should be forthcoming’. An important work on this line has 
been done by B.N. Datta, who, on the basis of the analysis of the 
Rg Vedic hymns composed by the rsis of different clans in honour 
of different deities, concludes that originally a particular tribe or 
clan was the votary of a special god.® This is a very strong proof 
of the existence of the tribal or collective sacrifice in the earliest 
period. Hence Bloomfield’s theory regarding the absence of 
collective sacrifices during the Vedic period is undoubtedly open 
to question. 

Above all, as shown previously, in the large mass of the 
occurrences of the term vidatha it is not the individual who aspires 
for brave sons and wealth but a number of people assembled 
together. Lastly, the meaning of patriarchal house assigned to 
this term by Bloomfield runs counter to its interpretations given 
in the lexicons. The Nighanfu explains it as sacrifice. and the 


1. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 3. 

2. JAOS, x\viii, 200, 

3, Infra, Ch. XII. 

4, Keith, op. cit., p. 290. 

5. BN. Datta, Djalectics of Hindu Ritualism, i, pp. 110-14. 
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Nirukta as both sacrifice and assembly,! but none interprets it in 
the sense of house. 

In conclusion it may be stated that there is evidence of both 
communal and tribal life, religious and worldly, as well as 
patriarchal family life in the early Vedic period. The institution 
of the vidatha, however, seems to be in tune with the former 
type of life. The use of words in the Rg Veda does not supply 
much direct proof of strictly monogamous patriarchal family 
life. The term Kula, which indicates such a life, is not used at all 
in the Rg Veda; the term kulapa in the sense of family head is 
used only once. Although grha or household is used nearly 90 
times, the terms for tribe, namely, jana and vif, are mentioned 
there respectively about 275 and 171 times. This can be taken as 
sufficient proof of the importance of the tribal and communal 
life during the early Vedic period. And it is probably this aspect 
of life which manifests itself in its manifold ramifications in the 
vidatha. | 

Similarly it may not be quite correct to exaggerate the fact 
that the vidatha was a council of the wise or a spiritual body. 
There are, of course, some references to this: aspect. We learn 
that there existed in heaven the synods (vidathas) of the wise.2 It 
is not known whether the term vidathya, like sabheya, was used 
as a title of distinction.* But one or two stray references are not 
adequate to establish the general nature of the vidatha as 
the council of the wise. It is far more probable is that it was 
a popular assembly in the beginning, but in course of time it came 
to be confined to a few people, and its membership, like that of 
the Anglo-Saxon national council Witenagemot, came to be 
regarded as a mark of distinction. : 

An important point for consideration is whether the rajanyas 
and brahmanas, who tended to establish themselves as the ruling 
class in the period of the later Samhitas and Brahmanas, attended 
the vidatha. References suggest the presence of the priest gene- 
rally called the hotr, but priests or brahmanasas a class are not 
associated with this institution. Although the people present in 
the vidatha address Indra and Varuna as rajan, there is no refe- 


1. Nirukta, 1X.3; Nighantu, 1.17. 

2. RV, 1.1.2. : 

3. sddanyam vidathyam sabhéyam pitt§rdvanam yd ddédafadasmai, RV, 1.91, 
20. 
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rence to the presence of rajans in that assembly. In one passage 
the term vidathya is applied to the samraf or the great king, 
which shows that the chief also attended the vidatha.* In another 
passage we find the use of the term “king in the assembly” 
(vidathesu samraf).? But the rajanyas. or brahmanas hardly act 
as members of the vidatha, as they do in the case of the sabhg 
and samiti. Ludwig has made several convincing citations to 
prove the high social status of the members of the sabha. On the 
basis of RV, X.97.6. Ghoshal suggests that the rajas (princes) 
were the most distinguished members of the samiti, which evi- 
dently contained also a popular element.? But it is difficult to 
accept the view that vidatha primarily means the assembly, 
especially of the maghavans (rich men) and brahmanas.‘ In 
interpreting RV, II.27.12 Zimmer takes the vidatha to be a 
smaller assembly than the samiti, which may give the impression 
that it was aristocratic in nature. There is no doubt that the 
passage in question refers to some rich and munificent people, 
riding on chariots, attending the vidatha, which may suggest the 
beginnings of social differentiation. Besides, neither the passage 
cited above throws any light on the relative numerical strength 
of the samiti and the vidatha nor is this discussed anywhere 
else in the Vedic literature. Indeed there is more proof of the 
rise of aristocratic elements in the case of the sabha and samiti, 
particularly in that of the former, than in the case of the vidatha. 
Hence if any hypothesis can be built on negative evidence, we 
may suggest that the early vidatha was probably a typical 
institution of the period when the tribe had not broken into 
classes such as brahmanas and ksatriyas. 

In the light of what has been stated above it may be of some 
interest to examine the problem of the antiquity of the vidatha 
in relation to two other Vedic institutions, the sabha and samiti. 
The primitive character of the vidatha is evident from the un- 
differentiated nature of its functions. That nature it shares with 
both the Vedic assemblies, What makes it more primitive is the 
distributive functions or common consumption of the produces, 
which presupposes common efforts to collect or produce food. 


1. RV, 1V.21.2. 

2. RV, II.55.7, 

3. Ghoshal, History of Hindu Public Life, Pt. I, p.17. 
4. Ludwig quoted in V/, ii, 296, 
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This, according to the evidence of anthropology, can be found 
y in the most primitive tribal organisation. Secondly, the 
participation of woman in its deliberations places it earlier in 
oint of time than the other Vedic institutions. Women are 
generally more important than men in the pre-plough agricultural 
stage, especially in the horticultural stage. Thirdly, the absence 
of any clear and definite evidence. of class distinctions in the 
yidatha vouches for its antiquity. Lastly, we may also consider 
the bearing of comparative philology on this problem. The term 
sabha has its parallel in some Indo-European languages, so also 
the term vidatha has its equivalent in Gothic, an important Indo- 
European language. Although its parallel does not find place in 
any of the dictionaries, according to the rules of philology the 
term vidatha can be reduced to the Gothic word vitoth, which 
means law.’ It may be noted that both these words can be 
derived from the root ‘vid’®, We may add that in the opinion 
of Oldenberg the term vidatha means ordinance, and according 
to Roth it means order.’ It is not surprising that its deliberative 
functions should invest it with the meaning of law. 

Thus a consideration of the nature of the composition and 
functions of the vidatha and the existence of its corresponding 
equivalent in Gothic tend to support’ the hypothesis that the 
vidatha was the earliest collective institution of the Indo-Aryans. 
Since some of its features, the association:of woman and dis- 
tributive functions, are not prominent in the early assemblies 
of the Indo-European peoples, the vidatha may have been a 
common collective organisation of the speakers of the Indo- 
European language before they branched off into different sub- 
divisions. At any rate it seems to have been the oldest Indo- 
Aryan kin-based assembly. 

A study of all the available references reveals that the vidatha 
was the earliest folk assembly of the Indo-Aryans attended by 
both men and women, performing all kinds of functions, eco- 
nomic, military, religious and social. It answered the needs of a 
Primitive society which hardly knew division of labour or domi- 
nation of man over woman, and which probably shared its 


onl 


1. August Fick, Indogermanischen Weérterbuch, p. 189. I have consulted 
S.K. Chatterjee and T. Chaudhury on this point. | 

2. August Fick, Indogermanischen Worterbuch, p. 189. 

3. Quoted jn VI, ii.296. 
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subsistence in common. It seems that the keystone of the vidarp, 
system was co-operation. Tribesmen gathered in this assembly 
fought together, sang together, prayed together, played togethe, 
and deliberated together without any discrimination of sex, We 
find hints at the beginnings of social differentiation, but the 
position of the chief seems to be elective. The vidatha remindy 
us of Morgan’s view of the council of the gens, which was “the 
great feature of ancient society, Asiatic, European, and Amcrican 
from the institution of the gens in savagery to civilization. [t 
was the instrument of government as well as the supreme 
authority over the gens, the tribe and the confederacy.’ 


1. Lewis H. Morgan, op. cit., pp. 84-5, For different views on the subject 
see Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India (1958), p- 141, a 
J.P. Sharma, “The question of the Vidatha jn Vedic India”, JRAS 19 : 
Pts, land 2, pp. 43-56; and J.W. Spellman, Political Theory of Ancle” 
India, p. 96. - 
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(I) Sabha 


The term sabhda is mentioned eight times in the Rg Veda and 
denotes both the people in conclave and the hall which was the 
venue of their meeting. In the second sense it is also used in 
later texts. The collections of the Yajus speak of sins being 
committed in the village, the forest or the sabhda,! which evidently 
appears here in the sense of some place. We also hear of the 
sabhapala,* who represents the guardian of the assembly hall. 

Who constituted the sabha? The term sabheya applied to the 
vipra® indicates that when it was convened for administrative 
purposes, it was a gathering of the elect, namely of the brahmanas 
and the elders. One late Rg Vedic reference* speaks of woman 
as sabhdvati, worthy of going to the sabhda, which shows that 
woman members attended this body. 

Since the practice obtained in only very primitive assemblies 
the association of woman with the sabhd indicates its greater 
antiquity, which is also suggested by the fact that in contrast to 
the term samiti the term sabhd has several corresponding words 
in Indo-European languages. Perhaps Hopkins first pointed out 
the antiquity of the sabha and compared it with the German 
sippe.” It has been now established that the word sabhd (cf. 
Indo-European s(u)ebho) is derived from a root closely associated 
with Old European sub(b), Old High German sipp(e)a, Gothic 
sibja, and Mid German sippe—all meaning an association of the 
kin, tribe, family or the clan. It is rightly suggested by Bandyo- 
padhaya that probably the early sabhds in India also were of the 
same type.® In other words, they were kin-based assemblies. The 
popular and primitive character of the sabhd is also. betrayed by 
the homely nature of its functions. Like a primitive assembly 


- VS, 1.45, XX.17. 

- TB, II.7.4.5-6. 

» RV, 11.24.13, 

- 1,167.3. _ 

. “Position of the Ruling Caste etc.”, JAOS, xill. 148. 

. Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories, p. 110. 
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which does not know of any differentiation of functions, 
members of the sabha debated over the domestication of cattle, 
played dice and offered prayers and sacrifices. 

But subsequently the sabha came to assume a mainly patrj. 
archaland aristocratic character. Woman attended it in the earlie; 
period, but the practice stopped in later Vedic times. In con. 
nection with the Draupadi episode reference is made to the 
immemorial custom according to which women do not attend 
the sabha. The very term came to meana body of men shining 
together, which suggests that those who sat on it were supposed 
to be men of distinction. Several passages are cited by Ludwig 
to prove the high social status of members of the sabha. One Rg 
Vedic passage refers to the votaries of Indra, who are rich in 
horses, chariots and kine, and who receive wealth and go to the 
sabha,? a second refers to the prominence conferred on the 
member of the sabhd (sabhdsada) by Yasas,? and a third speaks 
of the assemblages (not in the context of the sabha) of the well- 
born or sujatah* around Agni; according to Sayana these include 
priests and their clients but the text shows that they are suviras, 
A few other references are cited by Bandyopadhaya. For instance, 
the Atharva Veda states that “princes come together” presumably 
to make the assembly complete.’ According to a passage of the 
Rg Veda,® worshippers ask for sons skilled in household affairs 
and prominent in the sabha and sacrifice. The term used is 
sabheya, which means worthy of sitting on the sabha. Another 
passage from the Rg Veda speaks of sabheya vipras, which shows 
that the sabha was attended by priests. So even the early Vedic 
texts do not have much to support the clan character of the 
sabha; on the other hand they reflect the presence of people of 
high social rank. Men of learning, bearing, and character made 
their mark here, and were, therefore, called sabheya and sabhasaha. 
Speeches worthy of the body are referred to in several passages 
of the Rg Veda.” The Satapatha Brahmana speaks of Soma as 
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an overlord holding a court to which under-kings are flocking 
together. This shows that the Toyal court was attended by chiefs 


jn later Vedic times. It js Suggested that it was attended by the 


elders or fathers," although this is not supported 
from Vedic literature, Pported by any passage 


The original, clan character oft 
the age of the Rg Veda. It ma 


veloped Classes, not much distinc- 


: poor and no stability in the office 
of the chief. But as economic inequalities and social classes 


developed and as the king emerged to be the principal factor in 
the political system of the day, his person came to be associated 
with men of position and the elders, whose counsel commanded 
Weight and authority with the community.2 Those who possessed 
cows, horse and chariots constituted the dominant group, standing 
over dispossessed and impoverished fellow tribesmen who could 
not siton the sabha. Evidently power belonged to the horse- 
and chariot-owning aristocracy, whose members made up the 
sabha, “These formed his advisory body, and the king came to 
be dependent on their advice and counsel. The evolution of this 
body was similar to that of the council of chiefs among the 
Teutons, to the Senate among the Romans and the Witanagemut 
among the Anglo-Saxons.’ 

The earliest references do not give prominence to the political 
character of the sabha. On the other hand, a passage from the 
Rg Veda speaks of the sabhd as a dicing and gambling assembly.4 
If a later tradition be accepted as a guide, the sabha was also used 
for popular amusements such as dancing and music. This is 
natural because primitive people do not make any distinction 
between sport, politics and religion. The sabhd was also associ- 
ated with popular practices of witchcraft and magic. For 
example it is said in one of the passages from the Atharva Veda’: 
“What witchcraft they have made for that in the sabha, I take 
that back again.” . 

The sabha discussed pastoral affairs. Cattle being one of the 


l. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (1924), p. 18. 
2. Bandyopadhaya, op. cit., p. 113. 
3. Ibid, 


4, X.34.6. 
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main sources of the livelihood of the people, it delighteg in 
dwelling on the excellences of the kine.1 People expressed thgj, 
anxiety for the fattening of the lean cattle. They showered 
praises upon the kine and recalled their vigour with gusto in the 
meeting.” 

Religious activities were not altogether absent in the sabhg 
Its members invoked Indra to protect the sabhd and the sabhg. 
sads, When this body met, a sacrifice was offered on behalf of 
the assembly, the fire used being called sabhya. 

The sabha performed political and administrative functions, 
Several references show that the sabha exercised judicial functions, 
a fact which has been stressed by several writers. A late passage 
from the Rg Veda has been taken to represent sabha as a body 
which removes the stain attaching to a person by means of 
accusation.’ In the purusamedha sacrifice the sabhacara is dedi- 
cated as a victim to Dharma. Dharma means justice, and 
hence the authors of the Vedic Index see in sabhdacara a 
member of the law-court, perhaps as one of those who sit to 
decide cases.4 They also take sabhdasad to refer to the asses- 
sors who decided legal cases in the assembly. They further 
remark: “It is also possible that the sabhasads, perhaps the 
heads of the families, were expected to be present at the sabha 
oftener than the ordinary man; the meetings of the assembly for 
justice may have been more frequent than for general discussion 
and decision.” They point out that the judicial functions of 
the sabha were exercised not by the whole assembly but by a 
standing committee of the same.® Further evidence of the sabha 
acting as a judicial body has been adduced by Jayaswal. The 
sabha is called the ‘trouble’ and ‘vehemence’,® implying that it 
brought trouble to those who violated the law. Sometimes we 
hear of sharp repartees and offensive speeches, as thieves and 
criminals were dragged before the sabha, and it seems that the 
richest and the most influential men had to submit to the decisions 


. RV, V1.28.6. 
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of their peers assembled here. All such allusions clearly point 
to the judicial functions of the sabha. 

The Maitryani Samhita mentions sabha in the sense of the 
court house of the village judge, the gramyavadin, who is referred 
to in all the collections of the Yajus. Furthermore, in ancient 
mythology. Yama, who was regarded as the king and judge of 
the departed, is described as having a sabhad and a number of 
sabhasads. A passage from the Atharva Veda speaks of Yama’s 
sabhasads dividing among themselves 1/16 of hopes fulfilled or 
pious deeds* done on the earth. We have, therefore, no doubt 
that the sabha had judicial functions to discharge, although most 
references to this aspect belong to later Vedic times. In any case 
Jayaswal’s statement that the sabha was a national judicature? is 
not sound, for there may have been several clan sabhas. 

The judicial character of the sabha continued even to later 
times. The Jatakas preserve an old memorial verse which says 
that the sabhd which has no good people (santa) is no sabha and 
that the people who do not speak out the dharma (justice) are 
not good people, and that those who avoid personal sentiments 
and speak out the dharma are called the good people.4 More- 
over, the term sabhdsad in the sense of the assessor continued 
down to the times of the Dharmasitras and Smrtis, which lay 
down qualifications for their election. ‘‘In the legal literature, 
the sabha is a court or judicial assembly presided over by the 
king as chief judge, and only the councillors, judges and police 
officers take part as men, of authority over witnesses and 
accused.’ : 

Both the earlier and the later references testify to the royal 
presence in the sabha. Although some passages hint at the king’s 
election by the samiti, we have no such reference to his election 
by the sabhd. But the king definitely attended the sabha in Vedic 
times. Probably in earlier times he did not regularly preside over 
the sabha, for the sabhapati, lord of the assembly, is separately 
mentioned in the collections of the Yajus. But in later times he 


. AV, VII_12.3. 
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presided over its deliberations. Two references in the Chango 
Upanisad’ show that the king maintained his own sabhg A 
notable piece of evidence is furnished by the Satapatha Brahmang 2 
which describes Soma as an overlord holding a court, to Which 
under-kings are flocking together. This reminds us of the 
numerous rajas sitting in the Licchavi assembly and claiming 
equality in rank and position. 

The king considered the advice of the sabha to be of supreme 
importance and could not possibly do without the support of jts 
members, who spoke and hotly discussed proposals. This j, 
clearly conveyed by the tenor and spirit of an Atharva Veqg 
passage,? which, according to Bandyopadhaya, were presumably 


uttered by a king. 


“In concord may Prajapati’s two daughters sabha and samitj 
protect me. May, everyman I meet, respect and aid me. Fair 
be my words, oh, my fathers, at the meetings. 

We know thy name, oh, sabhd, thy name is interchange of 
talk. Let all the company who join the sabhd agree with me. 

Of the men seated here, I make the splendour and lore my 
own. Indra make me conspicuous in all this gathered 
company.” 

If such a prayer was offered by the king it is manifest that he 
could not ignore the support of the sabha, which was evidently a 
debating and deliberative body. Prayer was made in the sabha 
for co-operation and for avoiding discord. It seems that the 
resolution passed by the sabha was binding on all. The Atharva 
Veda calls this body narista,4 which Sayana explains as the 
resolution of the many that cannot be broken or violated. From 
this Jayaswal infers that the resolution of the sabha was con- 
sidered binding on all and inviolable.* But the term narista has 
been taken to mean interchange of talk by Griffith and sports by 
Whitney.® However, Sayana’s interpretation of the term is sup- 
ported by the character of the assembly of the Homeric age. In 
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Heroic Greece also the decision of the meeting was supreme and 
final. As Schomann says in his Antiquities of Greece, ‘‘whenever 
qa matter Is discussed that requires the co-operation of the people 
for its execution, Homer gives no indication of any means by 
which the people could be forced to it against their will.’ 

The nature of the sabhd in the epic traditions is discussed by 
Hopkins. He states: ‘In the Epic we find the sabhd to be an 
assembly of any sort. It may be a judicial one, a court of law; it 
may be a royal one, the king’s court; it may bea social gathering 
for pleasure; and finally it may, in its older meaning, be a politi- 
cal assembly.’ Although it is difficult to assign this material to 
any particular period, it suggests the continuity of the later 
Vedic tradition. < 


IT. Samiti 


Significantly the samiti appears-in those portions of the Re 
Veda which are considered to be the latest; all the six references 
we have come from Books I and X. This would mean that the 
samiti assumed importance only towards the end of the Rg Vedic 
period or even later. But with the sabhd the position is different; 
four references belong to the earlier portions of the Rg Veda and 
four to its later portions. So the samiti does not seem to be older 
than the sabhad. The two bodies are mentioned together four 
times in the Atharva Veda, and every time sabha appears first 
and samiti next. This again suggests that the sabhd is older than 
the samiti. It is generally recognised that the early samiti was a 
folk assembly in which people of the tribe gathered for trans- 
acting tribal business. According to Ludwig the samiti was a 
more comprehensive conference including not only all the 
common people (visa) but also the brahmanas and the rich 
patrons known as maghavan. Possibly it was a general tribal 
assembly corresponding to the Agora of Homeric times. It met 
for discharging tribal business, and was presided over by the 
king, whose presence in the assembly is clearly indicated. The 
phrase “‘samiri of the Paficalas” suggests that it was a tribal body. 
A reference in the Atharva Veda shows that women also attended 
it,? but this is not as clear as in regard to the sabha. 


1. Quoted in Engels, Origin of the Family, Property eh ene aes 
ed.), p. 150. 
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In later times the chiefs or the rdjans also attended the samitj 
They were the most distinguished members of this body, which 
evidently contained also popular clements.1 Jayaswal thinks that 
the composition of the samiti was based on some principle o¢ 
representation, and that the town and the village were Probably 
represented by its gramanti,? but the available evidence does not 
support it. 

The functions of the samiti embraced several non-political] 
activities. In the later Vedic period the samiti discussed philoso. 
phical questions. When Svetaketu completed his education ang 
claimed complete knowledge of the philosophic literature, he 
presented himself before the samiti of the Paficdlas. Pravahana 
Jaivali, the rdjanya who presided over the assembly of the Paficala 
people, put to him five philosophic questions, none of which the 
presumptous young man could answer. At this Jaivali remarked 
“How could anybody who did not know these things say that he 
had been educated?’? Here we find the samiti acting as a 
gathering of scholars to test the knowledge of educated persons. 

The samiti was concerned with religious ceremonies and 
prayers. Prayers were made for reaching common agreements 
there. It has also something to do with the offerings made to the 
gods. Thus in one of the hymns Agni is invoked in the samiti to 
enjoy the portions offered to him as oblations. It is also desired 
that the divine samiti may take place among the gods also.* 

It is suggested by Bandyopadhaya® that the samiti had some 
military functions also, for commentators take the term to mean 
war or battle array. Yaska assigns to this word the meaning of 
battle, which is also associated with it in classical literature.” 
Further, Sayana translates the word samiti by yuddha or sam- 
grama.* We may add that a reference in the Atharva Veda 
Suggests that the samiti was identical with the tribal military 
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unit grama whose collection was called samgrama.'! The samiti’s 
association with fighting is corroborated by a comparative study 
of the early Indo-European institutions. In the early Greek, 
Roman and German assemblies fighting and voting went side by 
side. The freemen of the Homeric age assembled in military 
array and decided important questions.? Tacitus states that the 
armed freemen of the German tribe assembled under their chief 
in a gathering and took decisions on peace and war. “If his 
sentiments displease them, they reject them with murmurs; if 
they are satisfied they brandish their spears. The most compli- 
mentary form of assent is to express approbation with their 
weapons.”* The Roman assembly (comitia centuriata) definitely 
served as a military body. All this would imply the use of the 
samiti for military purposes. 

But the political functions of the samiti are far more prominent. 
References suggest that the king was elected-and re-elected by 


the samiti. Zimmer pointed out long ago that the election of 


the king in case of elective monarchies was carried only by the 
vis who assembled in the samiti. He thinks a passage in the Rg 
Veda (X.166.4) probably refers to an influential candidate for 
the throne, wishing to carry through his will in the teeth of the 
samiti. Zimmer infers the elective function of the samiti from a 
passage of the Atharva Veda‘ and is supported by Jayaswal. But 
the passage in question refers to the choosing of the king by his 
clansmen (visah). However, as Ghoshal thinks, there is nothing 
improbable in the election of the king in special cases by the samiti. 

That it was the duty of the king to attend the meeting of the 
samiti is demonstrated by the use of the simile “like a true king 
going to the samiti.”” Several passages speak of kings having 
been present at meetings of the samiti and guiding its delibe- 
rations;° the kings of the Paficalas or Videhas are prominent 


1. The expression ye saingrama samitayah (AV, X11.1.56) is taken to mean 
by Jayaswal the villages which assembled together in the samitis (Hindu 
Polity, p. 15), but his citation (ibid.) that Saryata Manava wandered 
about with his grama (SB, 1V.1.5.2.7) clearly shows that in the _begin- 
ning the grama was nota settled unit but a clan band led by its chief. 

. Sidgwick, pp. 34-36 quoted in Bandyopadhaya, op. cit., p. 119. 

3. The Complete Works of Tacitus, (tr., A.J, Church and W.J. Brodrib), 

Germany and its Tribes, Fragment 11 (p. 714). 
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examples. The samiti was considered to be a great asset to th 
king. A king prays for the destruction of his rivals and claime 
to have mastered their thought (citta), their way of life (vray, 
their samiti1 It was such an integral part of the carly Voq;" 
polity that a king without a samiti was not even to be thought 
of. What a forest was to the buffalo, what a pitcher was to the 
Soma juice, what a sacrificer was to the priest, so was the Samiti 
to the king.? It was the main prop, without which the royal 
power could not be conceived to have subsisted. After coro. 
nation the priest utters a formula to establish the king on hij, 
throne and make the samiti loyal to him.® In a hymn the 
brahmana priest utters a curse on those ksatriya rulers who 
destroy the cattle of brahmanas. In that context he alludes to the 
catastrophe befalling the rdstra or the kingdom of tyrannica| 
ksatriya rulers, It is said that the rain of Mitra-Varuna does not 
fallon him who wrongs the priest. The samiti (the popular 
gathering and hence loyalty) does not submit to him, and he wins 
no friend to do his will.4 

Perhaps the clansmen (vis) who met in the assembly exercised 
control over the public land. A reference in the Satapatha 
Brahmana’ clearly points to the right of control possessed by the 
popular assembly. The passage says ‘“‘To whomsoever: the 
ksatriya with the approval of the vis grants a settlement, that is 
properly given.”’ According to Ghoshal it seems to mean that 
the king’s gift of folk or public land with the consent of the 
people was in accordance with the tribal or customary law. 
Although this reference does not speak of the samiti, the clans- 
men evidently discussed the distribution of land when they met 
together in that body. “The Homeric evidence shows clearly that 
while power or privilege was in the gift of the king, land was in 
the gift of the people, who bestowed on their leaders, in reward 
for military service, estates which differed from others in that 
they were not assigned by lot to tribe or clan, but by special gift 
to an individual.’’® 

1. RV, X.166.4. 
. RV,1X.92.6. Incidentally it shows that in the age of the Rg Veda bufla- 
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Both the Rg Veda and Atharva Veda stress the need for con- 
cord in the samiti. In a prayer for agreement in the assembly the 
poet says that the counsel or the mantra be common, the samiti 
be common, the manas or the mind be common and. their 
thoughts (citta) be united. They strove to reach common agree- 
ment in the samiti1 Desire is expressed for the same mantra, 
the same samiti and the same vrata.? The insistence on unanimity 
is in accord with the practice obtaining in primitive communities. 
Thus “among the Iroquois the final decisions had to be 
unanimous, as was also the case with many of the decisions of 
the German mark communities.’? This unanimity was however 
reached in the samiti after a good deal of debate. All the prayers 
and ceremonies, charms and counter-charms were directed to 
one end alone—to get the better of one’s rival in debate, to induce 
the members present to accept his view of the case, to make his 
speech pleasant to members and to bend the minds of those who 
are of different views.4 

The samiti was a great deliberate body. It carried on active 
discussions to achieve concord. ‘May deliberations be one- 
pointed; discussions to the same intent; and resolutions to the 
same effect. Oh Raja Soma, sow the seeds of agreement among 
them,”’® so says a prayer. The speaker wanted to prove himself 
“brilliaiit, not to be contradicted” in the samiti. Apparently the 
chief was expected to conduct the deliberations in such a manner 
so as to bring about a consensus of opinion in this assembly. 
Charms and spells were prescribed to secure concord and 
harmony.® 

That the samiti enjoyed: immense powers is made clear by the 

references. But it would be stretching the evidence to say that 
the samiti was a sovereign body from the constitutional point of 
view, as is stated by Jayaswal.’? It may have wielded supreme 
powers in the earlier stage, but it did not retain them till the end 
of the Vedic period. The samiti cannot be taken as the exact 
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counterpart of the sovereign popular assembly described by 
Tacitus in the ancient German constitution. 


UI. Relation between the Sabha and the Samiti 

The distinction between the sabhad and the samiti cannot bg 
made out with precision. In the beginning probably there wa, 
no difference between the structure and the functions of the two 
bodies, a fact which seems to be true of the relation between the 
Homeric assembly and the council. In the opinion of Vedic 
people both originated from the same source; they were daughters 
of Prajapati. A passage from the Atharva Veda shows that both 
were mobile units, led by chiefs who kept moving along with 
their force.t According to Chadwick there is some evidence “to 
indicate that council and assembly were not very clearly distin- 
guished.’’? Probably the only difference was that the sabhda per- 
formed judicial functions which the samiti did not. Later the 
sabha tended to be a small, aristocratic body, and it became a 
court of the king, but the samiti passed out of existence. Jayaswal 
thinks that in later times the parisad took the place of the samiti, 
But this can be said of the sabha as well. Again, in contrast with 
the sabha the samiti also fought wars. However, both the bodies 
were not without some religious functions although these are not 
prominent. According to Chadwick tribal assemblies in Sweden 
appear to have been primarily religious gatherings for the great 
annual sacrifices at the chief national sanctuary. It is more than 
probable however that such was the case also with the assemblies 
of the ancient Germans.® This can be said to some extent of both 
the sabha and the samiti. 

Opinions differ regarding the nature of the sabha and the 
samiti. According to Hillebrandt there can be no distinction 
between the sabha and the samiti; the two indicate the same 
thing. But the sabhd and the samiti are clearly mentioned at 
Jeast four times in the Atharva Veda as the two daughters of 
Prajapati, According to Bloomfield‘ the sabha was the place of 
assembly which also served as a centre for social gathering. In 
his view the sabhd generally means a public assembly, Zimmer 
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jooks upon the sabha as the village assembly. On this basis 
R.C. Majumdar takes it to be a local assembly in contrast with 
the samiti which he regards as the central assembly. But the 
king or the chicf attended the sabhd, which appears to be more 
than a local clan assembly. Further in several collections of the 
Yajus the sabha is mentioned along with the village and aranya.t 
If that be soit can be as well equated with aranya and can be 
described as an assembly of the forest. 

The commonly accepted view about the mutual relation of 
these two Vedic institutions is one initiated by Ludwig. Accord- 
ing to him the samiti was the assembly of the whole people, and 
the sabh@ was an analogue of the Homeric council of elders. 
The latter was a select body to which great men of the tribe 
(maghavan) alone would go to take counsel with the king. 
Jayaswal practically concurs with this opinion. He states that 
the sabha was also a popular body, but it was “the standing 
and stationary body of selected men working under the authority 
of the samiti.”” N.C. Bandyopadhaya also thinks more or less 
on the same lines, but Ghoshal holds that like the samiti the 
sabha was also a folk assembly. In our opinion the sabha did 
not retain its kin-ordered, popular character throughout the 
Vedic age. It may have been a tribal, popular body at some 
stage in the beginning, but it became an aristocratic, non-tribal 
body later. However the samiti retained its popular character 


even in later Vedic times. 
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THE VEDIC GANA AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
POST-VEDIC REPUBLICS 


K.P. Jayaswal, who did pioneer work in bringing the ancient 
Indian republics to prominent notice in the framework of Indian 
history writing, observed the following about their Origin: ‘The 
hymns of the Rik and Atharvan, the view of the Mahabharata 
and the tradition which Megasthenes heard in India in the 4th 
century B.C., all point to the fact that republican form of govern- 
ment in India came Jong after monarchy, and after the early Vedic 
age.”"* 

Gana, the technical word for the republic, is found at forty-six 
places in the Rg Veda, at nine places in the Atharva Veda, and 
at several places in the Brahmanas. In most cases it has been 
interpreted in the sense of “assembly” or “troops”. For a few 
years after 1910 there raged a controversy as to the meaning of 
this term. In explaining the phrase Malava ganda, Fleet translated 
it as tribe. Jayaswal translated it as an assembly or. government 
by assembly and was supported by F.W. Thomas. But in the 
chronological order both the interpretations may be correct. It 
may be noted that in Vedic texts the Maruts are repeatedly des- 
cribed as a gana.? Since they were the sons of Rudra, their gana 


in this sense was a clan unit. Later this meaning tended to be ~ 


obsolete. In the Malava gana the term Malava did not indicate 
all the people of the MAlava state, and the same was the case 
with the Ksudrakas.? Patajijali states that the slaves and serfs 
of the Malavas and the Ksudrakas should not be known as 
Malavya and Ksaudrakya, but these terms should be applied to 
Only the children of tribesmen, presumably with full rights.4 
This is a clear indication that the Malava and Ksudraka 


1. Hind, ity, p. 23; italics ours. 

2. RV, Ta ny sada. 53.10; 56.1; 58.1-2; VI.16.24; %.36.7; 77.1; 
TH.32.2; VII.58.1; [X.96,17; AV, XIII.4.8; 1V.13: 4; SB, V.4.3.17. 

3. Kasikd on Panini, V.3.114. a 

4. idam tarhi ksaudrakanamapatyam ma@lavanamapatyam ityatrapi prapnoti 
ksaudrakyo malavya iti, naitat tesam dase va bhavati karmakare va. 
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republics were based on slavery and serfdom. Altogether the 
two references imply that the slaves and serfs of these Tepublics 
corresponded to the vaisyas and Ssiidras. It is further known that 
slaves and hired agricultural labourers in the republican States 
of the Mallas and Koliyas were excluded from the exercise of 
political power, which was monopolised by the clan chiefs, Such 
a sharp class distinction is not to be found in the tribal gang of 
the Vedic age. 

A study of the references to the gana in early and later Vedic 
literature would show that it was a sort of gentile Organization, 
chiefly of the Indo-Aryans. It is incorrect to state that the Latin 
gens, which was a group of families descended in the male line 
from a common ancestor, and the Greek genos, are the Indo- 
European equivalents for the Sanskrit gana The term gana 
cannot be derived from the root jan which means to beget. It 
comes from the root gan which means to count. Although lite- 
rally the term gana does not mean a tribe but an artificial col- 
lection of people not necessarily belonging to the same tribe, it 
appears that in most cases in the Vedic literature this term js 
used in the sense of a tribal or clan solidarity. 

The tribal character of the Vedic gana is evident from what 
we know about the Maruts. They are described as sons of Rudra 
numbering either forty-nine? or sixty-three divided into seven 
groups, each consisting of nine.? There are several references to 
the ganas of the Devas in Vedic literature.‘ The Puranic and 
epic literature, which records our earliest traditional history, 
makes copious allusions to the ganas of gods and demons. It is 
needless to add that they were nothing but the reflections of the 
gana organization existing in human society. In every case 
members of the gana are represented as having the same ancestor. 
It is noteworthy that several of the ganas mentioned in these 
traditions bear metronymics. For instance, there existed the gana 
of the Adityas descended from Aditi.5 Further, references in the 
Mahabharata relating to the exploits of Skanda or Karttikeya 


1. S.A. Dange, India from Primitive Communism to Slavery, p. 61. 


2. ekonapaficaésanmaruto vibhakta api gauaripenaiva vartante. Tandya 
Mahdabrahmana, X1X.14.2. 


3. SB, 1I.5.1.12; RV, VIII.96.9; TB, 1.6.2.3. 
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inform us that he went to fight against the Daityas accompanied 
py seven ganas of mothers.t At another place, in a section on 
the eulogy of his mothers, we come across the names of over a 
pundred mothers who form a number of ganas.2 The mythical 
references to their role in the destruction of the ganas of enemies 
indicate their fighting character? It would not be correct to take 
mothers in the literal sense of the term. Obviously they stand for 
adult women who could take part in the battle. Such a tradition 
js found among the Oraons, who hold a festival to commemorate 
an event in which their women drove out the enemy. The idea 
that only men can fight is so deeply embedded in our minds that 
only with great effort can we conceive of military assemblies of 
women, who accompanied Skanda in his march against the 
Daityas. The earliest division of labour known to prehistory is 
on the basis of sex, in which cattle breeding, hunting and fighting 
fell to the share of man, and cooking and pre-plough agriculture 
to that of woman. The epic myth perhays refers to the horticul- 
turist stage of society, when women were more important than 
men. Although it does not record a historical fact, such a myth 
could not have been possibly conceived without some basis in the 
life of early times. Skanda, with whom the women ganas are 
associated, may have been a later god, but the story of the fight 
between Devas and Asuras is as old as the Vedic period. More- 
over, although not forming a part of the main narrative, these 
references seem to have recorded the old traditions, and are not 
included in the didactic sections of the epic. All this may lead us 
to suppose that women were also associated with the Vedic gana, 
although no direct proof exists in the Vedic literature. There are 
seven references in early Vedic texts to the association of woman 
with the vidatha,* but none in the case of the gana. 

There is no doubt that the tribal gana acted also as an 
assembly. Griffith translates this term at several places in the Rg 
Veda as an assembly of gods or men. The Vedic references are 


1, Saplamatrganascaiva samajagmurvisampate...Salya Parva (Kumbakonam 
edn.), 45.29; 47.33-34, 
2. Srnu matrganan rajankumardanucaraniman, kirtyamanan maya vira sapa- 
tnaganasiidanan. yagagvininam matrinam Srau namani bharata, yabhirvyap- 
aad loka kalyanibhigcabhagasah. Critical Edn., 1X.45.1-2 ff. 
id. 


4. Supra, pp. 88-89, 
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silent on the deliberative aspect of the gana which can be inferreg 
from a Puranic reference. On one occasion the sages assembleq 
on the Meru mountains passed a resolution (sarnaya), as a result 
of which all the sages with their gana assembled for the trans. 
action of some business.1 This might suggest that the resolution 
had been adopted earlier by a gaya of sages, although the term 
gana is not mentioned in that connection. 

In Roman assemblies fighting and voting went together. That 
may have been the case with the gana; to its military character 
there are numerous references. The Rk and Atharvan collections 
repeatedly mention the strong and vigorous ganas of Maruts in 
the sense of the army and troops,” at times under the command 
of the Sun or Indra.? Heroes are described as marching in ganas 
or companies.4 The troops of Maruts are called to the rescue of 
man.® The ganas seem to have been well equipped with swift 
steeds and well provided with weapons.* It seems that their 
equipment consisted of bows, arrows and quivers.?. What is 
known about the relations between primitive tribes suggests that 
these tribal republics were always hostile to one another and ina 
perpetual state of warfare. We learn, for example, that Brhaspati 
destroyed the obstructive Vala with the loud-shouting gana and 
drove away the cattle. At another place Piisan is invoked to lead 
the gana of men that longs for kine to win the spoil. On the 
analogy of the gentile organization of primitive and early peoples, 
the gana appears to bea self-acting armed organization, every 
member of which bore arms. Since neither the Rg Veda nor the 
Atharva Veda restricts war to a nobility or its retainers,® every 


1. Vayu P. (ASS), 61.12-14. Unless specified otherwise, the BI edn. of the 
Vayu Purana has been used in this book. 

2. yuva sd mdruto gandstvesdratho Gnedyah, §ubham ydvdpratiskutah. RV, 
V.61.13. 


3. AV, XIII.4.8, ydm dbhajo mariita indra sdme yé tvdm dvardhannabhavan 
gands te...RV, I11.35.9. 

4. rdédasi 4 vadata ganasriyo nrsacah Surah Sdvasdhimanyavah, & bandhires- 
vamé tirnd darSatd vidytinné tasthau maruto rathesu vah, RV, 1.64.9. 

5. trdyantamimam devdstrayantém martitam gandh. AV, 1V.13.4. 


6. ubhd sd vara pratyeti bhdti ca yddim gandm bhdjate supraydvabhih. RV. 
V. 44.12; VI.52.14, 


7. RV, X.103.3; AV, XIX.13.4. 


- Imam ca no gavésanam satdve sisadho gandm., RV, VI.56.5. 
VI, ii, 251. 
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member of the popular assembly such as the sabha, samiti, 
vidatha and gana could take up arms. The remnant of such an 
organization is found later in the ten dyudhajivi sanghas of 
Panini and four vartasastropajtvi sanghas of Kautilya. The latter 
term probably indicated that these republics had not evolved 
permanent class divisions, in which only the ruling class possessed 
the power of arms as against the disarmed mass of the ruled 
class. Hence it would appear that the Vedic gana was an armed 
organization of the whole clan or tribe. 

The leader of the gana, at one place known as ganasya raja, is 
generally called ganapati. Indra’, Marut?, Brhaspati® and 
Brahmanaspati*, particularly the last three, are repeatedly 
described as ganapati. At least in one reference in the Rg Veda, 
the leader of the gana is given the title of rajan.® In the Aitareya 
Brahmana the king is invoked as gananampati.® Brahmanaspati, 
who at several places is called ganapati, is also described as the 
supreme king of prayers.? The appellation of rajan for ganapati 
may suggest that gradually the latter transformed himself into 
the position of a chief. Whether the ganapati was selected by 
members of the gana is nowhere indicated in the texts. The 
vidatha elected its priest, but there is no such reference in the 
case of the gana.’ Anthropological analogies and the practices 
of the Greek tribes strengthen the hypothesis that the ganapati 
was elected. Certainly there is no reference to the hereditary nature 
of his office. Clearly his most important function was to lead his 
band for the capture of cattle, which formed the chief spoils of 
war. It is stated that the ganas were always anxious to win 
wealth for themselves.® 

The spoils captured by the members of the gana were not 
directly appropriated by them in their individual capacity. It was 


l, RV, X.113.9, 

2. TB, 111.11.4.2. 

3. gandnam tva gandpatim havamahe...jyesthardjam bradhmandam brahmanas- 
pata 4 nah. RV, 1.23.1. 

«AB, L21. 

. RV, %.34.12. 

AB, IX.6. 

- RV, 1.23.1. 

- Supra, p. 93. 

» yacciddhi te gand imé chadayanti madhattaye, pari cidvastayo dadhurdddato 
rddho dhrayam stijate asvasiinrte. RV, V.79.5. 
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er all such booty to their chief, 4 
tain of the mighty army who Was 
the gaza’s royal leader in these words: ‘“‘To him I show my thn 


-vextended fingers. I speak the truth. No wealth am I withholg. 


e bd » r 
ing.’? It seems that the gayapatt distributed equal shares amon 


them. This is suggested by the following passage of the Atharya 
Veda included according to Sayana in the ganakarmdni (duties 
of the gana). “Having superiors ( jyasvant), intentful, be ye not 
divided, accomplishing together, moving on with joint labour 
(sadhura); come hither speaking what is agreeable to one another, 
I make you united (sadhricina), like-minded. Your drinking (prapa) 
be the same, in common your share of food; in the same harnesg 
(yoktra) do I join (yuj) you together; worship ye Agni united, 
like spokes about a nave.’ If this is taken as evidence of what 
happened in a gana, it implies common acquisition and distribu- 
tion, as is found in other tribal societies. Evidently the tribesmen 
laboured together and shared their produce in common. We do 
not know whether the ganapati received any special share in 
booty, although such a share called ‘geras’ was given to the leader 
of early Greek tribes.* It is likely that by means of special shares 
the chief, went on accumulating spoils of war till there was a 


obligatory on them to surrend 
person speaks to the great cap 


qualitative change in the character of his office, making him into | 


a hereditary rdjan, ruling with the help of priests and nobles. 

In the republics of the time of the Buddha there appears a 
well organized machinery. consisting of rdjan, upardjan, sendpati, 
bhandagarika, etc. But the Vedic gana does not know of any 
public officer except the ganapati. Whether this functionary 
received any other form of remuneration in addition to his share 
in the spoils of war is not clear. There is no mention of any form 
of compulsory taxes paid by the members of the gana to its 
leader. The Marut gana is invoked to accept voluntary offerings 
made by the worshippers.4 The Baudhdyana Grhyasiitra, in its 
section on baliharanam, has a ritual regarding offerings. 
With the recitation of the formula -ganebhyah svaha and 


1. yb vah sendnfrmahaté gandsya rdja vrdtasya prathamdé babhiiva, tasmai 
krnomi nd dhéné runadhmi daschdm prdcistédrtam vadami. R V, X.34.12. 
2. AV, I11.30.5-6 (Whitney’s Translation). Bloomfield gives a slightly diffe- 


rent translation, S.A, Dange draws attention to this passage (op. cit., p. 140). 


3. George Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, pp. 329-33. 
4. dccha tse mérutam gandm dand mitrdm nd yasdnd RV, V.52.14.. 
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ganapatibhyah svaha voluntary religious 
to the gama and its leader 1 Similarly Oo 


ership in war, 
milar practice 


surplus producing agricultural Sta 


The post-Vedic ganas are described as settled ona fixed territo 
but the Rg Vedic §allas seem to be in a nomadic and mi ri 
state, engaged in perpetual warfa shad 


ge. 


tural produce or of land, 
economy. Later, in the Satapatha Brahmana, the Maruts are 


. References indicate that the gana also served as a kind of 
religious assembly. At one place Agni is invoked not to fail its 
members, who pray and worship. He is further asked to bring 
all the gods so that they might give riches to the members of 
the gana.? ; 

There is also mention. of drinking and singing in the gana. 
The gana of the Maruts is referred to as drinking heavily.* Indra 
is invited to drink soma in the assembly of gods.° Brhaspati is 


1. 11.8.9, 

2. maruta esa bhavati. annam vai marutah. TB, 1.7.7.3. a 

3. dene yahi diityam md risanyo devdm accha brahmak#ta ganéna...devdn 

ratnadhéydya vi§van. RV, VII.9.5. . 

aditydn indritam gandm. pra vo bhriyanta '" 
drapsd mddhvascamusddah. RV, 1.14.3.4. 

5. RV, VI.41.1, ; 


4. 


davo matsard madayndvah 
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referred to as singing or providing songs for the gana Ther, 
are several references to the,singing of Maruts. In one reference 
their ganas are asked to sing to Parjanya.? In another they are 
described as singing and drinking the soma Juice 1n a rejoicin 
mood.? It is also stated that Soma enters the hearts of all the 
company who sing.4 Again, worshippers are asked to begin the 
song seated in the gaya, and Indra is invoked to give strength 
for sacrifice to one who sings.5 Probably from the singing func. 
tion of the gana the term gayaka, meaning one who Is an expert 
in the knowledge of sound (svaramandala, etc.), is derived.® The 
term ganika may have been derived from gayzaka. The epic 
evidence for the existence of matriarchal ganas may suggest that 
in early times women also figured in the gana, and hence came 
to be known as ganikas in later times. But dancing women, 
though unknown to the early gana, are associated with the 
ganarajya of the Licchavis during the sixth century B.c.’ 

The Vedic gaza clearly shows the absence of class distinctions. 
Maruts, the typical example of the gana society, are described as 
the visvah or people.® In later Vedic texts they are repeatedly 
described as peasants, whose ganas consist of troops of seven 
each. Even the earliest reference shows that they are sixtythree 
in number, divided into nine ganas of seven each. This group- 
ing gives no indication of class divisions based on labour. The 

‘Puranic traditions refer to the ganas of ksatriyas. We are told 
that the Dharstaka Ksattra comprised a gana of three thousand 
ksatriyas,* and that Nabhaga owed his power to the backing of 
a thousand ksatriyas.!2 Moreover, the ksatriya clan of Haihayas 


1. sd sustubha sa fkvata ganéna valdm ruroja phaligam radvena. RV, 1V.50.5. 
2. gandstydépa gdyantu mdrutah parjanyaghosinah pfthak. AV, 1V.15.4. 
3. dgne marudbhih $ubhdyabhirfkvabhih sémam piba mandasano ganasribhih. 
RY, V.61.8. 
4. RV,IX.32.3. 
5. RV, VI.41.1. 
6. vindvadakam ganakam gitaya. TB, 111.4.15. 
7. Amrapali, the famous dancer in the Licchavi state, was courted by the 
rajas, and was so important as to serve as host to the Buddha. 
8. SB, 11.5.1.12, 
9. Ibid., V.4.3.17. 
10. RV, VIIT.96.8 with the commentary of Sayana, 
11. Vayu P. (ASS), 88.4-5. 
12. Ibid., 86,3. 
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consisted of five ganas.’ All this might suggest that the gana type 
of organization was peculiar to the ksatriyas, but probably some 
Vedic clans were called ksatriyas in later traditions ‘because of 
their warlike character. At any rate it is clear that in Vedic 
times the same gana did not consist of ksatriyas and other éle- 
ments. Therefore, in all probability, the Vedic gala was not 
characterized by any varna distinction. If credence is given to 
the Puranic tradition, the period of the Vedic gana may be taken 
as corresponding to the Krta age when the varna system did not 
exist. The Santi Parva states that the members of the gana are 
equal in terms of birth and family, but not in terms of bravery, 
wisdom and money.? In the tribal Stage of society.there could 
have been little inequality, particularly in respect of wealth, and 
hence equality by birth may have been the most significant factor 
inthe early gaya. Later authorities define the gana as a collec- 
tion of familics, of which there does not seem to be any indica- 
tion in the early Vedic gana. If the early Vedic gana wasa 
family, it was a large extended family amounting to a clan. 
Whether the gana was a pre-Aryan institution is open to 
question. Early traditions associate it with the Devas as well 
as the Asuras. The Vayu Purana describes and names the ganas 
of Devas.? The Adi Parva enumerates six ganas of gods, namely, 
those of Rudras, Sadhyas, Maruts, Vasus, Adityas and Guhyakas, 
prayers to whom emancipate mankind from all sins.4 The Vedic 
association of the gana with well-known Aryan gods such as 
Brhaspati, Indra (who is mentioned in a fourteenth century. B.C. 
Mitanni inscription®), and especially Marut who is also mentioned 
as Maruttash® in a Kassite inscription of about the eighteenth 
century B.C., indicates that this form of kin-ordered organization 
obtained among the Aryans. On the other hand, many epic and 


1. Ibid., 94.51-52. 

2. jatyd ca sadrsah sarve kulena sadrsastatha na tu Sauryena buddhya va riipa- 
dravyena va punah. bhedaccaiva pramddacca namyante ripubhirganah... 
SP, 1.8.30-31. It is difficult to accept the translation of Beng. edn. quoted 
by Jayaswal. The words tu and punah connect these two verses and do 
not separate them, as has been done by K. M. Ganguly. 

3. ii, 3.2-3. 

4. trayastrimgata ityete devastesamaham tava, anvayam sampravak syami 
paksai§ca kulato ganan. Adi P., 60.36ff. 

5. H.R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 201. 

6. Ibid., p. 202, fn. 1. 
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rences to this institution are associated with Siva 
with his son Skanda, with Bhitas 2 
The Vayu Purana mentions the gang, 
of Yaksas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Vidyadharas, who are des. 
cribed as the progeny of Kagyapa.? We learn about i Saimhi- 
keya gana of Daityas who were ten thousand strong,” and the 
numerous gavas of Mlecchas who inhabited the venous Parts of 
Jambiidvipa such as Anga, Sankha and Varaha dvipas.® All this 
may suggest that the gaya form of organization also prevailed 
among the non-Aryans. Absence of a parallel word in Indo- 
European languages may lend force to the hypothesis that It was 
typically an Indian institution unaffected by Aryan influences. 
In sharp contrast to the vidatha, which became obsolete both as 
an organization and as a term in the post-Vedic period, the gana 

continued into post-Vedic times. | 
The study of ancient Indian institutions such as sabha, samiti, 
etc. is vitiated by the attempt to concentrate on their purely 
political aspects divorced from their other dimensions. Since 
primitive institutions hardly admit of differentiation of functions, 
social and political, for a correct appraisal of their nature we 
need to examine their various aspects in ‘interrelation with one 
another. Seen in this light, the Vedic gaza was probably another 
primitive tribal democracy combining in itself the military, 
distributive, religious and social activities of early man. Although 
there is no direct evidence of the election of the chief or the 
ganapati, it seems that there were no public officials, no taxes, no 
classes and no army apart from the gana army. In other words, 
the Vedic gaya was primarily a tribal republic. By the end of 
the Rg Vedic period we come across tribal republics of other 
varieties. A passage®, which refers to kings or chiefs sitting 
together in an assembly, has been rightly interpreted to imply 
that some tribes had no hereditary chief, but were governed 


Puranic refe 
who is called ganadhyaksa’, 
and above all with women. 


1, Mbh. (Kumbakonam edn.), X.7.8. : 

2. Bhdgavata P., 116.13; XII.10.14. The Purdnic statement that Sagara 
destroyed the five ganas of Yavanas, Paradas, Kambojas, | Pahlavas and 
Sakas refers to a much later tradition. 

3. Vayu P., ii. BNF. 

. Ibid., 7.17-21. 

5. Ibid., no. 477, App. quoted in Patil, Cultural History from the Vay" 
Purana, p. 174. 

6. RV, X.97.6, 


a 
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directly by the tribal council. As in some oligarchic clans, the 
title of the raja was taken by all the great men of the tribe, who 
governed it through a folk-moot.1 Accordingly Jayaswal’s view 
that the republic came after the early Vedic age and after 
monarchy* can be true of some post-Vedic class divided republican 
states but not of the early tribal solidarities marked by a good 
deal of kin-based equality between its members. The tribal re- 
public passed into the monarchical state, a trend supported by 
anthropological evidence.3 

The first and nearest attempt at the classification of the types 
of government or chieftainship is found in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
where the terms svardjya and vairdjya are used in the sense of 

power structures which did not have one-man rule. The regions 
which are credited with the two types of government? suggest 
that a good portion of India, namely West and North, was 
ruled by various types of chieftains or tribal ‘democracies’, which 
were transformed into or superseded by monarchies. Thus the 
two trans-Himalayan tribes,5 Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras, 
are described as having a vairajya form of government,® 
but when they migrated to the Indian plains they established 
monarchies’ or strong chiefdoms. Again, when monarchy or 
chiefdom was dissolved, it made way for an artificial republic. 
The record of this process seems to have been preserved in the 
tradition quoted by Arrian from Megasthenes, who states that 
the republican form of government was thrice established. 
Although the Puranic traditions record the existence of ganas, 


1. Basham, Wonder That Was India, p. 33. 

2. Our italics. 

3. “Among the most primitive races tribal authority is exercised almost 
universally in the democratic form of a general council, while govern- 
ments representing the monarchic principles are almost entirely absent 
among peoples usually relegated to the lowest group. We regard this as 
a very remarkable fact concerning primitive. social organization, and it 
has in most cases only been mentioned in passing in theoretical litera- 
ture.” G, Landtman, The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes, 
pp. 309-10, cf. pp. 310-16. 

- AB, VIIL.14. 

B.C. Law, India as Described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 89, 

- AB, VIIL.14. 

B. C. Law, op. cit., pp. 89,93-96. 

Arrian, IX, McCrindle, India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 


p. 208, 
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they do not tell us anything about subsequent changes in their 
constitution. They refer to a gana of a thousand ksatriyas heade d 
by Nabhaga, who might be identical with sage Nabhaka men. 
tioned in the Rg Veda. But the descendants of Nabhaga are Not 
mentioned by the Puranas. Patil argues that since the Nabhaga, 
were a republican tribe, the Puranas did not care to preserve their 
genealogy.1 Nevertheless, if a reference in an inscription of 
Asoka? is taken as referring to the Nabhagas, it will appear thay 
they continued to exist as a republican tribe for a long periog, 
All this would suggest that the tribal republic was followed by 
monarchy and not vice versa, 

The origin of the post-Vedic republics is discussed in a genera] 
way by D.R. Bhandarkar. On the basis of a passage of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad along with the commentary of 
Sayanacarya, referred to him by R.C. Majumdar, he argues that 
since “‘the crucial passage speaks of ganas only in the case of 
Vaisyas and not of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas or Sidras, it appears 
that we had commercial ganas (i.e. Srenis) first among the 
Vaisyas before there were political gayas among the Ksatriyas,”’3 
He further states that just as the political ganas are divided into 
kulas or families, so also the commercial ganas are divided into 
kulas, as is known from the seals discovered at Bhita and 
Basarh.* As has been shown earlier, the gana was well-known in 
its political and social aspects as early as the Vedic period, 
when there was not even the faintest idea of its commercial 
character. Moreover, it is needless to add: that in the beginning 
only the functions of agriculture (krsi) and rearing of cattle 
(pasupalana) were assigned to the vaisya; (vanijya) was a later 
development. Hence the hypothesis of Bhandarkar regarding the 
Origin of the gana has no basis in fact. 

The real causes of the origin of the territorial, socially stratified 
republics of the post-Vedic period have to be sought in the 
widespread réaction against the pattern of life as evolved in the 
later Vedic period. On the social plane the new movement 
sought to do away with the growing class and sex distinctions, 
as well as expensive and superstitious religious practices involv- 


1. Cultural History from the Vayu Purana, p. 53. 

2. R. E. XVI. 

3. D.R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 169-70, 
4. Ibid., p. 170. 
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ing the senseless destruction of cattle wealth which hampered 
agriculture. On the political plane it wanted to do away with the 
nereditary kingship or chiefdom based on brahmanical ideology 
and denial of all rights to the masses of the people. For lack of 
a new programme, the leaders of the new movement modelled 
their ideals on the basis of the past tribal solidarities when there 
were no varna distinctions, no domination of the brahmanas and 
ksatriyas over the tribal masses and no coercive authority of the 
king depriving the overwhelming majority of the tribal peasants 
and others of the surplus and the right to the kin-based equality. 
If we consider the brahmanical and Buddhist traditions to- 
gether, Videha and Vaisali would appear as the two main 
examples of monarchies transformed into republics, It is difficult 
to accept this inference because of the absence of signs of 
habitation in these two areas before 700 B.c. These may have 
been breakaway states from the parent stock, which had Occupied 
some other areas in earlier times. Deprived of power over 
peasants and share in their produce, some adventurous clan 
chiefs may have set up oligarchies, In early Vedic. times they 
obtained a portion of. the spoils of war and tributes collected 
from the non-Aryans, but when heads of the conquering clans 
settled down as permanent princes, claiming to receive all revenues 
from settled peasants, Aryans and non-Aryans, other members 
of theclan were denigraded and dispossessed. They naturally 
resented the situation in which one of them emerged as 
the sole recipient of taxes and the undisputed organiser of war. 
The leading members of the clan, therefore, demanded the right 
to collect taxes from peasants and the right to bear arms and 
maintain their army, howsoever small in size. The polity that 
emerged as a result of this skin conflict was of the old tribal 
military democracy type in form. In substance it was essentially 
Oligarchical,? because in the Licchavi state the vast mass of the 
non-rajas,. slaves, hired labourers, etc., had no place in the 


republican assembly.® 


i j of India (Pelican) i, 50-51. 

: aaa pete of the oligarchy was the proprietor ofa 
landed estate (Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf, Pp. 23), but snc esse 
the oligarchs show no consciousness nor do they give any a in pine 

3. Apparently dispossessed people were excluded from : - ne : ay 
but their number was very small and social stratification had just started. 
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Jayaswal thinks that the religious sanghas were created on the 
pattern of political sarghas,' but both of them secm to have been 
created on the model of the kin-based ganas, which did not have 
class distinction. It seems to be particularly true of the early Jain 
religious order, which bears the same name gana, with Mahavira 
as its gani or leader, and nine among his prominent disciples as 
ganadharas or sectional leaders.? It was to recapture the Past 
glory of kin-based equality in the simple tribal ganas that there 
arosc the desire to overthrow the new forms of state and Society, 
In doing so it was not possible to cancel the socio-political 
development of centuries at one stroke, and hence success was 
only partial. Kingship or strong chiefdom was dissolved anq 
republics with small chiefs were set up, but the stratified 
patriarchal society, bureaucracy, taxation system and an army 
for the coercion of the people remained. The tribal republic, 
which probably guaranteed an equal share of food and equal 
rights to all its members, existed in the pastoral stage and per. 
haps in an agricultural economy which did not go much beyond 
the needs of subsistence. It could not be resurrected in its 
pristine glory in the age of the Buddha when the peasants made 
considerable surplus available because of the use of the iron 
ploughshare-based agriculture and the practice of paddy trans- 
plantation. The new edition of the old tribal collectives was the 
‘distorted’ republics of the Licchavis, Sakyas, etc., with all the 
paraphernalia of monarchical state apparatus under the control 
of the ksatriyas and the brahmanas.? 


1. K.P, Jayaswal, op.cit., p. 42. 

2. Mrs. S, Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 61. . 

3. In the post-Vedic sarigha-gana the “Ksatriya aristocracy ranked higher iB 
the social scale than the Brahmanas and the gahapatis, not to speak ° 
inferior classes”, Ghoshal, Indian Culture, xii, 6. _— 
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The nature of the later parisad, which is mentioned in the 
Arthasastra, Asokan inscriptions and the Dharmagastras,! is 
fairly well-known, but our knowledge of the early parisad is 
deficient. We can, however, form some idea of it on the basis-of 
references in the Rg Veda, the Atharva Veda, later Vedic literature 
and its frequent mention in the narrative portions of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. Although the epic and Puranic 
evidence cannot be considered as reliable as the Vedic evidence, 
it cannot be altogether discarded. 

In a passage occurring in the Rg Veda Indra is celebrated for 
destroying with his thunderbolt the parisadas (companions) of 
the Asuras who obstruct rain.2 This suggests that under the 
leadership of Indra, the Aryans fought against the organised 
bands of the pre-Aryans. A reference from the later portion of 
the same text shows that the parisadudns (associates) of god 
Vasu desired to slay the son of Nrsad.3 These references indicate 
the primitive military character of the parisad, mentioned in the 
case of the Aryans as well as non-Aryans. Two other references 
throw some light on the nature of property, collectively owned 
by the members of this body. In a prayer, belonging to the early 
portion of the Rg Veda and reproduced by the Atharva Veda, 
the gods are described as ‘‘making usa conclave (parisad) rich 
in kine.”4 Sayana explains the terms gavyam parisadantah as 
gosangham, and so Griffith translates it as a “herd of cattle”’. 
But since the term gavyam occurs as the adjective of parisad, 

the correct meaning seems to be ‘an assembly rich in kine’, a 
feature which is not uncommon to anearly assembly. Another 
passage from the Rk collection states that the wealth of the 
foe belongs to the parisad, and, in that connection, it expresses the 


1. K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu. Polity, Chs. XXX and XXXI; R.K. Mookerji, 
Asoka, p. 148; V.R.R. Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 133-34; AS. 
Altekar, Source of Hindu Dharma, Ch. VI. 

. vivadjrena parisddo jaghana. RV, I1.33.7. 


» RV, X.61.13. 
. gdvyam parisddanto agman. RV, 1V.2.17; AV, XVILE3,22. | 
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desire of the people to be horriatysl . — I 

other words the booty is not co Med 

collectively by the whole group which he leads. All this Would 

suggest that the parisad owned kine and spoils of wary fe 
‘common. 

In the Yajur Veda the epithet parisadya applied to Agni may 
point to his presence in the parisad.* This is corroborated by a 
Puranic reference, in which Parisatpavamana is the name of 
a descendant of Agni.? As in the case of the vidatha, the fire-goq 
was supposed to grace the parisad with his presence. This indj- 
cates that among the Aryans the parisad also functioned asa 
religious assembly, in which they offered worship to Agni. A 
later Brahmana mentions daiyi parisad (divine assembly) along 
with the sabh@ and samsad,* which also mean assembly. Clearly 
the divine assembly was a reflection of the worldly assembly 
prevalent among the Aryans. This is counterbalanced, however, 
by another reference, in which Ahirbudhnya, a form of Rudra 
(and therefore probably pre-Aryan), is represented as parisadya, 
which term is explained by Sayana as (sabhayogya) worthy of 
attending the sabha.5 A passage from a later Brahmana suggests 
that the. parisad was a royal assembly, in which members 
evinced anxiety for scoring victory over their Opponent in 

debate. In the reference one party declares: “1 am a supporter 
of the king and you are the supporter of a kingless state,’’® 
which implies that it was not without a tough fight that the smaller 
chief and other clansmen submitted to a big chief. Perhaps it 
indicates the process by which the king was gaining his foothold 
in the early parisad with the help of his supporters. 

The few references that are found in the early Vedic literature 
do not give any direct evidence of the tribal character of the 


1. parisédyam hi aranasya rékno nityasya rdydh Patayah syama. RV, ViI.4.1. 
The translation of the term Parisadyam by Wilson and Griffith seems ” 
be faulty. It should mean “belonging to the parisad”, a meaning which 


is in keeping with the military and tribal nature of early assembly. 
. VS, V.32. 


» Brahmanda P., 17.12.22. 

- Jaimini Upanisad Br., 11.11.13-14, 

- TB, iiI.1.2.9, 

- parsadi rajani cottaravad; bhavatyuttaravadi bhavati. Samavidhana Br» 


1.7.5. The passage has been interpreted on the basis of Sayana’s cO™ 
mentary. , pone 
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early parisad, but the oft-quoted Satapatha Braéhmana passage 
relating to the parisad of the Paiicalas shows that it was primarily 
their clan assembly presided over by the king or the chief The 
epic and Puranic references point not only to the tribal but also 
to the military and partly matriarchal character of the parisad. 
It has been shown that Ahirbudhnya, a form of Rudra, is called 
parisadya, but in the Mahabharata, Skanda, the son of Siva, is 
associated with the pdrisadas (obviously the members of the 
parisai) at numerous places. Siva, who is described as ganadh- 
yaksa, is also called parisadpriya, one who loves the company of 
the members of the parisad.2. There is some evidence that 
parisadas (companions) were the kins of their leader Skanda. 
These fearful and curious-looking comrades represented as the 
male children of Skanda were bornas a result of the striking of 
his thunder.® The gist of the myth seems to be that Skanda and 
his followers belonged to the same clan. In this sense the rela- 
tion of the parisadas to Skanda is similar to that of the Marut- 
ganas with their father Rudra. Their tribal character can be 
further inferred from the statement that clad in diverse kinds of 
skins the parisadas speak diverse languages and different provin- 
cial dialects. They can be thus compared to primitive peoples, 
among whom every tribe has its own dialect—its basis being not 
territorial. The hypothesis about the tribal character is further 
strengthened by the comparison of their faces to various kinds 
of animals and birds such as cocks, dogs, wolves, hares, camels, 
sheep, jackals, etc.5 Such associations with animals probably 
disclose their totemic origin. Since the totems of primitive tribes 
owed their origin to the sources of their food supply,® in many 
cases the edible species of animals might suggest totemic and 
tribal connections. It may, however, be noted that in the long 
list of animals and birds connected with the pdarisadas horse, 
which is generally associated with the Aryans, is conspicuous by 
its absence. 

1. Chandogya Up., V.3; Brhadaranyaka Up. V1.2; SB XIV.9. 1.1. 

2. Mbh., X.7.8. If not otherwise specified the edition used in this chapter 


is Kumbakonam, 

3. skandaparisad4an...vajraprahdrat skandasya jajfur...Mbh. (Chitrasala 
Press), I1I.228.1. ; 

4, Mbh. (Cal.), 1X.45.102. 


5. Ibid., 1X.46.79-88. . 
6. George Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, p. 37. 
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The military character of the parisad indicated by Vedic 
references is confirmed by epic and Puranic evidence. In the 
Matsya Purana the Siva-ganas with awkward forms, who fought 
against the Asuras, are described as parsadas.} Numerous 
references in the Mahabharata speak of the pdrisadas as “fearful 
people equipped with uplifted weapons” of various kinds. The 
same expression parisadairghorainanadpraharanodyataih is used at 
several places.* At the time of his investiture with the rank of 
generalissimo for fighting against the Asuras, Skanda or 
Karttikeya is supplied with mighty soldiers (pGrisadas) by Brahma, 
Pusan and Vindhya.? Invariably represented as mighty and 
impetuous fighters, the pdrisadas made over to Skanda are 
portrayed as armed with terrible weapons.and fighting with large 
pieces of stones (mahapasauayodhinah)*, Passionately fond of 
battle this is the one hobby in which they take great delight, 
They were so brave that even the foremost among the gods were 
no match for them.5 Perhaps even in times of peace they conti- 
nued their predatory activities against the Aryan people, for they 
are stigmatised as stealing the life of little children.® 

Although several gods had their own parisadas, who were lent 
to Skanda in the fight against the Daityas, generally speaking the 
parisad was led by Siva or Skanda. A whole chapter in the Salya 
Parva deals with the pdrisadas under the leadership of Skanda.? 
It informs us that, accompanied by them and the members of 
the matriarchal ganas, he proceeded for the destruction of the 
Daityas.* How was Skanda made their leader? There is perhaps 
some indication that he was elected. First, recognising him as 
their leader the gods willingly furnished him with their parisadas. 
Secondly, when Skanda was born, persons of different varnas 
sought his protection and came to be called pa@risadas by the 
brahmanas.® All this indicates willing acceptance of his leader- 


1, V.R.R. Dikshitar, Purdnic Index, ii, 321. Both the terms parsada and 
parisada are used in the sense of companion. 

. Mbh. (Chitrashala Press), IH.109.3, 272.78. 

. Mbh., 1X.46, 23-26, 44, 49.51. 

. Ibid., IX. 46. 108, 111-14, 49-50, 

. Ibid., 1X.45.95.- 

. Mbh. (Chitrashala Press), J11.228.2. 

Ch. 46, 

. Mbh. (Cal.), 1X.47.53-54, 

» Mbh. (Chitrashala Press), 111,225.31. 
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ship by his followers, although the second reference reflects a 
period of anarchy when irrespective of varna considerations 
people offered their allegiance to some lord, and hence it might 
suggest a developed stage of myth-making, perhaps in post- 
Maurya times. This lateness, however, cannot be ascribed to 
some Other references to the parisad. In later times the parisad is 
always associated with the king, but the early epic or Puranic 
references hardly make mention of any king having his parisad. 
We may, therefore, presume that when the commandér was 
elevated to the position of the king or the chief the parisads, 
whose number fell down, assumed the character of councillors in 
peace rather than comrades-in-arms. 

There is some idea about the size of the early parisad. The 
tradition of a large parisad, of 1000 members, is preserved both 
in the Arthasdastra of Kautilya and the Ramayana.* In connection 
with the presentation of fighting companions (pdrisadadana) 
made by different gods it is said that they were joined by other 
such comrades as came in thousands.? An early law-book states 
that those who are without mantra (sacred counsel) and vrata 
(vow), even if accompanied by thousands of companions, cannot 
shine in the parisad.* These statements give sufficient indication 
of the big sizeof this assembly in earlier times. 

In post-Vedic times the mantriparisad in particular and the 
parisad in general shows no trace of having any woman member. 
But the use of the term pdrisadi suggests otherwise in the case of 
the early parisad. In formulas accompanying the water offerings 
to ancestors, oblations have to be made not only to the parsadas 
of Brahma, Rudra, Vighna, Skanda, Visnu, Vaivasvat (either 
Yama or Manu) and Dhanvantari but also to their wives and 
parsadis (lady companions).* This leaves no doubt that at one 
time women were also regarded as members of the parisad. There 
can be little question about the antiquity of the formulas refer- 
ring to parsadis, for they occur in the second book of Baudhayana, 
considered asa part of the original Dharmasitra.° In point of 
time this might suggest the situation cxisting towards the end of 


. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 302. 

. sahasrasah parisadah kumaramupatasthire. Mbh. (Cal.), 1X.46.78. 
. Baudhayana Dharmasitra, 1.1.16. 

. Ibid., 11.5.12; also in ms. O given in Appendix I. 

. Ibid., Ed. E. Hultzsch, Introduction, pp. 1X-x. 
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the Vedic period. The practice of having woman members of the 
parisad, however, was perhaps confined to the peninsular India 
to which Baudhayana belonged, and where even in later times 
matrilineal traces persisted. Thus the association of woman with 
the parisad cannot be denied, although it has to be admitted that 
the evidence on this point is not as strong as on her membership 
of the vidatha and sabha. 

Something can be said about the relation between the parisaq 
and gana on the basis of post-Vedic sources. Some of the refe. 
rences do not suggest any difference between the two. The Siyg- 
ganas fighting against the Asuras are described as pdarsadas. 
which implies that in later times the gana and parisad are 
considered identical in this case. In the epic and Puranic referen- 
ces both of them are generally associated with Siva; the gana is 
frequently referred to as the assembly of the Maruts, the sons 
of Siva. The parisad and gana are placed on the same footing in 
connection with voluntary offerings, which are made to the 
former just after the gana and ganapati.' Further, the enumeration 
of about a hundred matriarchal ganas may indicate woman 
membership? in the case of the gana, a feature which is probably 
also true of the parisad. The statement that Skanda proceeded to 
fight against the Asuras accompanied by the pdrisadas and the 
mother ganas* suggests some distinction between the two institu- 
tions, but its exact nature is nowhere clearly stated. 

All this would indicate that the early parisad was a tribal 
military assembly, partly matriarchal and partly patriarchal. It 
had hardly anything to do with the king and brahmanas, who 
came to dominate it in later times. Proceeding on the assump- 
tion that matriarchy played an important part in some earlier 
stages of the development of society and that the evolution of 
kingship and varna society could take place only by the end of 
the Vedic period, the early parisad may be regarded as an institu- 
tion of Vedic times. But how do we account for comparatively 
rare references to it in the Rg Veda? First, out of the four re- 
ferences to the parisad in this collection, three occur in what is 

regarded as its kernel, which is sufficient proof of its antiquity. 
Second, paucity of data’ in Vedic literature may have been due 


1. Baudhdyana Grhyasiitra, 11.8.9. 
2. Mbh., 1X.47. 
3. Ibid., 1X.47.54. 
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to the non-Vedic character of the parisad, which can be inferred 
from its association with Siva and Skanda and the absence of 
horse in the list of its totems. Non-Vedic, pre-Aryan practices 
and institutions naturally found their way into the epic and Puranic 
traditions in post-Maurya and Gupta times, for in course of the 
preceding centuries elements of non-Aryan culture had been 
sufficiently imbibed by the Aryans. Third, the Mahabharata refe- 
rences, which occur chiefly in connection with the exploits of Siva 
or Skanda, although not forming part of the main harrative, un- 
doubtedly record the tradition of earliest times. They rarely occur 
in the didactic or Smrti sections of the epicand the Puranas, as is 
the case with the exposition of the rajadharma (duties of the king) 

in the Santi Parva. The epic and the Puranic traditions can be utilis- 
ed for constructing the earliest dynastic history provided they are 

supported by Vedic and archaeological evidence. Similarly they 

may be tapped for the study of the earliest social and political 

institutions provided they are supported by Vedic and anthro- 

pological evidence. 

In judging the character of the early parisad on the basis of 

two sets of evidence, Vedic and post-Vedic, there is always the 
danger of slipping into the chronological fallacy. But the relevant 
references can convey some meaning only if they are examined 
according to the methodology of Pargiter, namely, the coinci- 
dence between the Vedic and epic-Puranic material. Apart from 
the independent value of the epic references to the parisad, 
their broad agreement in several respects with the Vedic counter- 
part imparts to them some measure of authenticity. This shows 
that in its essentials there is hardly any difference between the 
Vedic and the epic parisad. Both the sources show that it was a 
tribal military assembly. But as will be indicated later, there is a 
world of difference between the structure and functions of the 
parisad as known from the early Vedic and epic sources and the 
one as known from the Jatakas, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, ASokan 
inscriptions and the Dharmasastras. 

The transitional phase in the history of the parisad can be 
ascribed to the period represented by the Upanisads and Grhya- 
sutras. It seems that, on account of the growth .of varnas and 
state power towards the close of the later Vedic period, the 
parisad tended to become partly an academy and partly a royal 
council dominated by the priests, who functioned as teachers 
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and advisers. The academic character of this institution jg 
suggested by references in some Upanisads and one Grhyasitra, 
According to the latter the parisad is a seminary in which the pupj 
sits near the teacher.! The evidence that it functioned as a royay 
council is provided by the Paraskara Grhyasiitra, wherein the 
parisad is represented as conducting debate under the chairman. 
ship of its Jsana (president). We further learn that in the course 
of debate members not only desired to prove themselves superior 
and brilliant over others but also tried to disarm the wrath of the 
president and win his favour.? The commentary of Harihara to 
a passage ofthe same source shows that this body was attended 
mainly by the brahmanas,? but perhaps this reflects the composi- 
tion of the parisad in the age of the commentator rather than in 
that of the text. 

That the parisad acted as a royal council and its members 
exercised enormous influence upon the king is known from 
Panini’s grammar, in which the king is called parisadbala. The 
same source indicates that the parisad did not confine itself to 
one function, the same body performing social, academic and 
political functions.4 Although Panini does not throw any light 
on the composition of this body, either as a royal council or as 
a literary academy, the parisad seems to have been a small and 
distinguished body. Nobody could be a member of the parisad 
(parisad or parisadya) unless he was duly qualified or eligible for 
it. Thus towards the close of the Vedic period the character of 
the parisad had undergone a qualitative change. The name 
remained the same, but its connotation became different. 

The new character of the parisad stabilised during the pre- 
Maurya period. In the early brahmanical law-books the parisad 
took on the character of a body of legal experts. The parisad 
as known to the Dharmasitras was an institution engaged in 
teaching and intellectual discussions, but its learned members 

were now inclined more towards law than teaching. In respect 
Of its structure, the relevant passages from the Dharmasitras 


. Khadira Grhyasiitra, 111.1.25; Gobhila Grhyasiitra (SBE), 111.2.50. 

. PGS, 111.13.4.5, 

. Ibid. ; 

. V.S, Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, p. 399, For academic functions 
of the parisad see op. cit., pp. 297-98, 

5. Ibid., p. 399. 
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justify the statement that it was essentially a council of the 
priests." _Baudhayana, Gautama and Vasistha describe its 
composition more or less in similar terms.? Baudhayana clearly 
states that the ten members of the Partsad should be vipras? 


(brahmanas). The details of qualifications laid down for the 
membership of the pari 


sad in other references too leave no doubt 
that it was to be formed mainly of the priests. 

The process by which the parisad was reduced to the position 
of a small body dominated by the brahmanas can be linked up 
with the break-up of the old tribal society into varnas and the 
emergence of the brahmanas as one of the two upper dominant 
classes. The supremacy which the brahmanas enjoyed from the 
end of the Vedic period‘ onwards is naturally reflected in the 
composition of the parisad outlined in the brahmanical law-books. 

The process of reduction in the size of the parisad was 
probably gradual. It is possible that in between the small parisad 
of the Dharmasiitras, Kautilya’s Arthagastra and Asokan 
inscriptions on the one hand, and the early parisad on the 
other, intervened an intermediate parisad of comparatively bigger 
size corresponding to the parisa of the Jatakas or to the council 
of thirty-seven amatyas in the Santi Parya.® Perhaps Kautilya’s 
quotation of the views of old thinkers that the parisad should 
consist respectively of twenty, sixteen or twelve members refers 
to such an intermediate stage.* At any rate the mantri-parisad 
mentioned in Kautilya, or the legal parisad of the brahmanas, 
was basically different from the early parisad, to which we 
cannot attach any constitutional or political significance as we 
do to the sabha and samiti. 


1. E.W. Hopkins,§‘‘Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste etc.", 


' JAOS, xiii, 148. 

2. Baudh., 1. 1.8.9; Gautama, XXVIII.50-51; Vas. Dh. S., 111.20. 

3, Baudh., 1. 1 8.9. . . 
4. Cf, U.N. Ghoshal, ‘The Status of Brahmanas in the Dharmasitras”, 


oes “ iti f the Brahmanas in the 
THQ, xxiii, pp. 83-92. H.C. Ray, Position o 
Arthagastra”, Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1924, 
5S. R.N. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 135. 
6. AS, 1.15, 
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Perhaps no other single ritual throws so much light on the 
political organization of the Aryans in the later Vedic period as 
the ratnahavimst ceremony, which forms a part of the rdjasitya 
coronation sacrifice. In commenting upon its importance we 
have to acknowledge our debt to Weber, Jayaswal and Ghoshal, 
who have given sufficient thought to the examination of the later 
Vedic texts bearing on this subject.) But there is still some scope 
for the further study of the problem, if we bear in mind the 
regional differences in the composition of the source material, 
the economic background of the period, the comparative study 
of the early institutions of the other Indo-European peoples, 
and the difficulty of interpreting the exact functions of the 
ratnins (jewel holders). 

According to the ratnahavimsi ceremony the sacrificing king 
went to the house of each ratnin and offered oblations to the 
appropriate deity there. The names of these ratnins are mentioned 


in five texts, on the basis of which Ghoshal has prepareda — 


chart,” which is reproduced on page 144 with some modification. 

Jayaswal enumerates eleven ratnins,®> but the names which 
occur inone list do not find mention in another list, with the 
result that the total number of the persons whose houses are 
visited by the king for offering oblations to various gods comes 
to fifteen. As regards the order and mention of their names, we 
Observe a marked difference between the various Other texts of 
the Yajuson the one hand and the Satapatha Bradhmana on the 
Other. The list in the Taittiriya Brahmana, however, is more in 
conformity with that given in the Samhitds of the Yajus. Leaving 
aside the differences with the list of the Satapatha Bradhmana for 
later consideration, let us, asa whole, examine the lists which 
seem to have been prepared inthe land of the Kuru-Pajficala. 


i. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 200-5; Ghoshal, Historiography and Other 
Essays, pp. 249-54, 
2. Ghoshal, op. cit., facing p. 249. Actually these are not known as ratnins 


in the XS and 7S; this appellation.is applied to them later inthe TB and SB. 


3. Op. cit., pp. 201-3. 
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That the rajasiya sacrifice was performed in this land is evident 
from the formula of bepsrinkling, according to which the people 
to be ruled by the king are represented to be 
and Paficalas.* Therefore the institut 
functioned in Madhyadesa. B 


Bharatas, Kurus 
ion of the ratnins probably 


arring some changes which occurred 
when the Aryans moved further east into Videha, this institution, 


as would SpPrar from the evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
continued to exist till the end of the Vedic period. 

If we accept the contention of von Schroeder, who regards 
Maitrayani and Kathaka Samhitas earlier in point of time,? it 
would appear that the earliest list as given in the former text 
consists of fourteen ratnins. At the head of the list stands the 
brahmana, who occupies this position in three texts and also in 
a fourth where he is known as the purohita, a title applied to 
him in the Satapatha Bradhmana, where he occupies the second 
position. The brahmana, at whose house the pap is to be offered 
by the king to Brhaspati, the chief priest of the gods, obviously 
represents the newly organized priestly class. It has been argued 
with great force of logic that the brahmanas were pre-Aryan 
priests. The fact that they stand at the head of the ratnins 
speaks not only of their ingenuity in ingratiating themselves 
into the favour of the conquerors but also of the great tolerance 
shown by the newcomers. 

The second name in four texts is that of the rajanya, with the 
difference that he is mentioned as raja in one text. If we accept 
the interpretation of the _Satapatha Bradhmana and Kathaka 
Samhita this ratnin would appear to be the king himself, but it 
sounds strange that the king’s name should get the third place 
in the Sarapatha and the second place in other texts. It is almost 
clear that the rajanya, at whose house the oblation is to be made 
to Indra, the warrior par excellence, represents the warrior class 
of the ksatriyas formed by the close kinsmen of the king. 

The third name in all the lists, excepting that of the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, is that of the mahisi. The term literally means the 
chief queen, which shows that the king or the chief married 
several women. Jayaswal thinks that the queen is provided here 
to complete the spiritual self of the king-elect.* But the explana- 


1. TS, 1.8.10; Keith, HOS, xviii, p. xciii.. 
2. HOS, xviii, pp. xci-iv. 
3. Hindu Polity, p. 201. 
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tion given in the Satapatha Brahmana does not warrant thi, 
assumption. Probably the mahisi, at whose house oblation js to 
be offered to Aditi, represents the goddess Earth, which, like é 
milch cow and mother, sustains men and fulfils all their desires 1 
This would indicate the importance of the matriarchal element in 
later Vedic polity, a point which is also supported by the men. 
tion of the two other queens as ratnins. 

The fourth name in three Samhitas and the fifth name in one 
Brahmana is that of the pariurkti. She is not formally included jp 
the list of the ratnins in the Satapatha Brahmana, but, after the 
enumeration of the ratnins, appears as a discarded wife who has 
no son and whom the king visits in order to free himself from 
the evil that might overtake him.? Although the object stated 
here is not to secure the support of such a wife, there can be no 
doubt that she was considered capable of causing harm to the 
king. Unlike the other ratnins, she was not thought to be a source 
of positive help to the ruler, but a source of opposition which had 
to be disarmed. We may add that the vavara or the favourite wife 
is mentioned as a ratnin only in the Taittiriya Brahmana, where 
she occupies the fourth place and is followed by the parivrkti. 

The fifth name ia three Samhitas is that of the senani, who is 
assigned the fifth place in four texts, the sixth place in the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana and the first place in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Originally the sendni seems to have been the leader of 
the host, but in the Satapatha Brahmana he seems to have 
functioned as the commander-in-chief.3 Sayana’s characteriza- 
tion of the sendni as Sidra suggests that the right to fight was 
neither confined to the ksatriya nor denied to the gidra. 

So far we have arranged the five ratnins in the order in which 
they seem to have been placed by most texts. But it is difficult to 
arrange the remaining ratnins in any definite order of importance. 
None the less, we can examine the position of these six ratnins, 
namely, sita, gramani, ksattr, samgrahitr, bhdgadugha and 
aksavapa, who are common to all the lists. 

The sata is taken by several writers in the sense of a court 
minstrel or chronicler.’ This interpretation suits the epic sila, 


B, V3.1 4: 
2. V.3.1.13. 
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but the fact that oblation at his hous 


which the sacrificial fee ofa horse is prescribed shows that this 
celebrity was a charioteer. In another reference this functionary 
is considered identical with the Sthapati2, who may be taken 
variously as governor, chief, architect, master-builder carpenter 
and wheelwright.? Of these the meanings of governor and chief 
judge® have been preferred. But in view of the association of the 
sita with chariot, the meaning Wheelwright would better suit the 
context. Probably the sita functioned both as charioteer and 
wheelmaker, and was honoured as a craft specialist. But. on 
account of his association with minual labour, in later 
times he fell in esteem. However his importance in the eariier 
period was well recognised; in the Atharva Veda he and the 
gramani figure among those whom the newly consecrated king 
wishes to make his support (upastins).® 

The gramani is mentioned as vaisya-gramani in two Samhitas 
which indicates that he was the head of the people (vis) living in 
the village. Itis suggested that he was a hereditary territorial 
proprietor living in the capital,” but there is nothing to show 
that he always lived at the capital. We should think that ihe 
kingdoms of the Bharatas, Kurus and Paficalas was not so large 
as to render the movement of the rulers difficult in their respective 
states. The exact functions of the gramani are difficult to deter- 
mine. In all likelihood he continued the old practice of leading 
little groups of people to the battlefield, in addition to which he 
may have acquired functions of a general supervisory nature 
over the villagers. Jayaswal thinks that the gramani was also the 
head of the township,® but urban life had not developed on any 
considerable scale during the later Vedic period. Similarly the 
conjecture that royal dues were received through the gramani® 
docs not seem to have been well founded. 

To the ksatitr are assigned the meanings of carver and chamber- 
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lain.’ But the term also means distributor which better suits the 
context, for in tribal societies distribution of booty, produce and 
tributes was an important function of the chief. It is Significant 
that the ksattr is associated with God Savita, the objects Pro. 
duced daily by whom are distributed in the vidatha.2 {n later 
times he lost in position like the sta and came to be condemneq 
as a mixed caste. 

There is also difference of opinion about the position of the 
samgrahitr, who is regarded as the master of treasury by J ayaswal 
on the basis of later commentators. According to Jayaswal in 
the Arthasastra this office-bearer is called'sannidhata. The litera] 
meaning of the term is the custodian of the store as well as the 
holder of the reins or the driver.4 Probably this ratnin should be 
understood in the sense of a charioteer of an inferior kind in 
contrast to the sifa who acts asa sarathi to the chief warrior, In 
the ritual of the cattle raid the chariot plays such a vital parts 
that great weight is given to different kinds of people associated 
with the making and moving of the chariot. That the samgrahitr 
was a charioteer can be also inferred from the fact that at his 
house oblation is to be offered to the ASvins®, who are represent- 
ed as swift moving gods in’ the sky having horse as their means 
of conveyance (vahana). 

Though somewhat low in various lists a very significant ratnin 
mentioned is the bhdgadugha. At one place this term is taken in 
the sense of the. distributor of shares,” an attribute applied to 
Pisan. In the age of the Rg Veda the people did not pay fixed 
taxes to the king but brought him voluntary presents. This 
continued largely in later Vedic times. Since at the house of the 
bhagadugha oblation is offered to Pisan,® the god of cattle, the 
bhagadugha may have disbursed cattle and cereals among those 


1, Keith, HOS, xviii, 120; Jayaswal, op.cit., p. 202; Ghoshal Historiography 
and Other Essays, chart facing page 249. For its Pali equivalent khatta see 
DN, i, 112, 
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who served the king or the chief and also among’ others on 
ceremonial occasions. 

The eleventh ratnin common to all the lists is the aksavapa. 
The literal meaning of the term is dice thrower. But it is argued 
that for the king to approach the officer in charge of gambling 
seems to be something very extraordinary, and hence on the basis 
of the aksasala mentioned in the Arthagastra of Kautilya this 
ratnin is interpreted as the officer in charge of state accounts. 
But, as suggested earlier, later evidence cannot be always used 
in elucidating the duties of the functionaries of the later Vedic 
period. The aksavapa may have been a dice thrower, for in this 
connection reference is made to the gaming board and dice.2 The 
dice may have .been used in distributing shares by lot, and the 
aksavapa may have been a distributor of land plots for sowing.? 
He may be compared to a similar officer called ksetrasadha in 
the Rg Veda.* Till recent times land was periodically distributed 
among the members of the Lushai tribe in Mizoram. The old 
tradition of distributing land by lot is still used in north Bihar 
villages in partitioning the landed property between brothers. 

Finally, we have to consider the remaining four ratnins, whose 
names occur in One list or the other, thus taking the total to 
fifteen. Of these the name of the govikartana occurs with varia- 
tion in three lists, govikarta in the Maitrdyani and gavyaccha in 
the Kathaka editions of the Yajus, and gavikartana in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. The literal meaning of the term is butcher 
or the killer of the cows. And hence this officer has been under- 
stood in the sense of chief huntsman.® The theory that this officer 
corresponds to Megasthenes’ officer being in charge of the 
huntsmen who cleared the land of wild beasts and fowls which 
devoured the seeds* seems to be without any basis. He may 
have acted as the keeper of the games and forests. Perhaps his 
duty was to get sufficient game for the royal or chiefly house- 
hold, showing thereby that hunting still continued as an 
important occupation of the people and that beef was one of 


1. Jayaswal, op.cit., pp. 202-3. 
2. SB, V.3.1.10. 
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the chief items in their food. The govikartan may have arrangeg 


the distribution of beef, mutton, etc. 

The two other ratnins, taksan and rathakdra, are mentioneq in 
two Samhitas of the Yajus. There can be hardly any dispute 
about their meaning; one stands for the carpenter and the Other 
for the chariot maker. The fact that all kinds of metals are 
prescribed as the sacrificial fee in the ceremonies performed at 
their homes shows that they owed their importance to thejr 
association with metal working.? It seems that the rathakara and 
taksan owed their positions to their original membership of the 
Aryan tribes, which had gradually broken up into varnas, since 
in the Atharva Veda the rathakara and the karmara (whose place 
is now taken by the faksan) are clearly described as part of the 
vis (people) round the king? or the chief. Their inclusion in the 
two Yajus collections therefore should not be viewed as a priestly 
manipulation but as recognition of their importance to the chief. 
That the experts in crafts enjoyed high position in primitive 
societies cannot be denied. 

The palagala should be considered as the last in the list of the 
ratnins, for his name occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana, which 
was composed towards the end of the later Vedic period. He 
acted as a messenger carrying errands from place to place.‘ We 
may note that messengers play an important part in the political 
organisation of primitive tribes in Australia. They are used by 
the headmen, councils and other groups in authority to com- 
municate to particular individuals, local groups, or tribes infor- 
mation about holding a meeting, a ceremony Or a communal 
feast, or organising an expedition for blood-revenge.® On this 
analogy, although the pdlagala was considered a Sidra, his 
importance in the political organisation of the later Vedic period 
cannot be underestimated. The name palagala does not appear 
to be Aryan but most probably stands for some aboriginal tribe 
living in Videha, which marked the easternmost expansion of the 
Aryans in the age represented by the Satapatha Bradhmana, This 
can also be inferred from the use of the term pdlagali, condem- 
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n the rank of the ratnins is a 
tha Brahmana list. So is the 
top of the list of the ratnins. This 
basis of regional differences. 


it is reasonable to think that such expan- 
t that the sendni or the military 
though the Satapatha Brahmana 


| tifying to the pretensions of the brahmanas, 
who claim the immunity of their property, it gives the impression 


that the ksatriyas were asserting themselves not only in the 
political field, but, what is more significant, also in the intellec- 
tual field which was considered to be the monopoly of the 
brahmanas. Several ksatriya rulers mentioned in that text and 
the concurrent stories of the Upanisads, namely, ASvapati 
Kaikeya, Pravahana Jaivali, VaidehaJanaka and Ajatasatru of 
Kasi, are noted for their philosophic attainments, disputing with 
and instructing the priests in philosophy.‘ It is no wonder then 
that the sendni, who represents the warrior class, is placed at the 
head of the ratnins and the purohita is given the second place in 
the present text. The lack of internal consistency in the Satapatha 
Brahmana in this respect can be explained by presuming a later 
redaction of this text in the brahmanical interests. 
Another indication of the growing military and patriarchal 
atmosphere in which this Brahmana seems to have been SOtH 
Posed is to be found in the complete omission of the vavara from 
the list of ratnins and the mention of the parivrkti not as a regu- 
lar ratnin but at the end of the formal enumeration of all the 
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ratnins. This indicates gradual deterioration in the position of 
women of which we get more evidence in post-Vedic times. 
Lastly, we might take into account the ———s Of the 
rathakara and taksan from the list of the ratnins in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. This should be taken 4s proof of the growing con- 
tempt of the brahmanas and ksatriyas for the artisans engaged 
in manual labour. The next step is to be found in pre-Maurya 
times when the rathakara is condemned as a mixed caste in the 
Dharmasitras and as a follower of Aina sippa (low trade) in the 
early Pali texts. The origins of this contempt can be traced back 
to the age of the Satapatha Brahmana when social differentiation 
caused by the division of labour tended to be stratified into 
varnas. Thus the ratnin list as given in the present text 1s richer 
;n content and more elaborate in regard to the functions of the 
ratnins, and shows a transition froma partly tribal and 
matriarchal society into a completely class and patriarchal society. 
An interesting anthropological explanation of the ratnahavimsi 
ceremony has been given by Heesterman. In his opinion this 
ceremony is based on the idea of marriage and rebirth, which 
is most clearly represented by the group of royal consorts, who 
act as wombs.? He thinks that the charioteers and the represen- 
tatives of the four varnas can also be connected with the idea of 
the embryonic covers.” But this interpretation is not consistent 
with the explanations of the rituals given in the Samhitas or 
the Brahmanas. Further, by the later Vedic period the institu- 
tions of wife and mother had been so well established that the 
very idea of entering the wombs of his wives and thus treating — 
them as his so many mothers must be regarded as extremely 
reprehensible and repulsive not only to the royal sacrificer but 
also to the brahmana priests. Heesterman contends that the 
names of the ratnins do not provide us with any clue to the 
actual organization of the government.’ He points out that royal 
consorts, governmental or household dignitaries, and artisans 
are incoherently mixed up in the list.4 But at the early stage, 
when life had not been so much compartmentalized and purely 
governmental functions were not completely differentiated from 
: cats — Indian Royal Consecration, p. 55. 
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other functions, there is nothing incongruous about the lumping 
together of several functionaries, Seyera| passages.convey in no 
uncertain terms the political importance of the personages whom 
the king or the chief visited in the ratnahavimsi ceremony. It is 
repeatedly stated that the king regards the ratnins as the sustai- 
ners of his realm, a point which has been stressed by several 
writers." The ratnins are described as the givers and takers of the 
kingdom (rastrasya pradatarah, ete padatarah).2 The Maitrayani 
Samhita calls them “limbs of the ruling power’ (ksatrasya va 
etanyangani), which expression anticipates the seven limbs of the 
state mentioned by Manu and other authorities. The same text 
adds that, if the ratnins become vigorous and energetic, the state 
also becomes vigorous and energetic.4 The formula recited at the 
house of most ratnins states that the king is consecrated for the 
sake of the ratnin and that he makes the ratnin his faithful 
follower.® That the Purohita, the rdjanya, the mahisi, the siita, the 
gramani, the ksattr and the samgrahitr were persons of distinction 
is also corroborated by a source which has nothing to do with 
the ratnahavimsi ceremony. These are described as persons who 
consecrate the king, and together sustain the kingship.* The 
functionaries, who are called ratnins in the ceremony, also figure 
as important personages in another ritual of the rdjasitya sacri- 
fice, the passing round of the sacrificial sword in the game of 
dice. The White Yajus school mentions sara and gramani, to 
whom the sword has to be passed round in order to make them 
ultimately subordinate to the king.? In this connection a text of 
the Black Yajus school states that the sword is passed on to the 
purohita, who hands it over to the ratnins. Finally it goes to the 
aksavdpa, who prepares the gaming ground with it.8 Although 
Only two ratnins are specifically mentioned in this context, three 
Others, namely the samgrahitr, the bhagadugha and the Ksattr, are 
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invited by the king, at the end of the ceremony of the game of 
dice, to act as witnesses. 

Survivals of old rituals are still to be found in Hindu SOCiety, 
On the occasion of the upanayana ceremony the boy has to Visit 
the house of his family potter where he offers oblations to the 
wheel and also that of his family oilman whose pressing mill he 
has to worship. This practice is also followed by the girl on the 
occasion of her marriage. From this it would be too much to 
conclude that these artisans are responsible for the management 
of the client’s family. But at the same time it is abundantly clear 
that the ritual concerns only those artisans with whom the family 
members have dealings in their daily life, and surely in pre. 
industrial rural society no peasant family can carry on without 
the assistance of these artisans. Such an inference can reasonably 
be also drawn from similar rituals in Vedic times. Functional 
relations between the chief and his employees and dependants 
were validated by the ratnahavimsi ceremony. The ratnins whom 
the king or the chief visited certainly formed his household en- 
tourage and administrative machinery, between the two of which 
it is difficult to draw a line in later Vedic polity. 

But it is difficult to speak in terms of the high constitutional 
position of the ratnins,? for there was hardly anything like 
constitution in the modern sense. Jayaswal describes the ratnins 
as high functionaries of the state, which seems to be correct in 
so far as the object of the jewel offering ceremony was to secure 
the support and allegiance of the ratnins to the king. We may 
add that the ritual also presupposed the support of the gods, to 
whom oblations were offered at the house of the ratnins. In the 
case Of the parivrkti the oblation was offered not to secure the 
support of the god but to ward off the evil associated with that 
queen and the god Nirrti. At any rate the negative importance 
of the discarded queen cannot be questioned. Perhaps it is not 
possible to push the distinction between the officers of higher 
grade and those of lower grade too far,‘ for in the texts the 
allegiance of every functionary is considered to be equally 


1. Ibid., XVIII.19.6. These three functionaries are also mentioned by 
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important for the king. Nevertheless some sort of precedence is 
observed in the official hierarchy, 


It seems that the Tatnins, eleven of whom are common to all 


the lists and twelve to the majority of them, formed a kind of 


king’s Counct. The number may have varied from area to area, 
for the rayasttya ceremony was practised in the kingdoms of the 
Bharatas, the Kurus and the Paiicilas, The geographical horizon 
of the Satapatha Brahmana suggests that it was also practised in 
Videna, where the muntber Of the ratnins seems to have been 
twelve though the pariye Kti was not included in the list of regular 
ratnins. It Is striking that the Practice of having a council of 
twelve prevailed among several Indo-European peoples. Accord- 
ing to Chadwick, there is some evidence for councils consisting 
of a fixed number of men, namely twelve, whose position may 
have differed somewhat from the Ordinary members of the court. 
The Old Saxons had a council of twelve which met annually, but 
they had no king. Such a council Of twelve existed in Sweden in 
traditional and historical times. Some Indo-European gods too 
were credited with Possessing a council of twelve which perform- 
ed judicial and sacrificial duties: there is the legend of the twelve 
Frisian judges.1 Councils of twelve are known to have existed 
among the Celts and other European peoples.? Excepting the 
Homeric people the council of twelve was an institution common 
to many Aryan peoples, and therefore Chadwick considers this 
type to be of great antiquity. Most probably before their separa- 
tion the Indo-Europeans: possessed such an institution, which 
they continued to retain even when they had settled down as 
independent peoples in Europe and India. In view of this support- 
ing evidence from the institutions of the other cognate peoples it 
appears that the eleven, and in most cases the twelve, ratnins of 
the later Vedic period may have functioned as a council of elders 
for advising and helping the king or the chief; the sabha was too 
big a body to help him in conducting the day-to-day affairs 

of the state. “It might naturally be expected that the authority of 
the council would make itself felt most on the occasion of the 
king’s death”, on the succession of a new ruler to the throne.4 
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It is this which explains the king’s going to the ratnins at the 


time of his accession to power. ® as 
But in those days it was difficult to distinguish between the 


members of the council on the one hand and the high function. 
aries or officers of the state on the other. Apparently the ratning 
show the beginnings of bureaucracy, the most developed form of 
which is to be found in the ArthaSastra of Kautilya. However 
the number of officials known from the ratnahavimsi indicates g 
more developed administrative organization than what we fing 
in earlier times. Although the Rg Veda does not know the 
ratnins as such, certain high personages such as rdjanya, Purohita, 
senani, siita, gramani are mentioned there. But in the later Vedic 
period we come across half a dozen new functionaries, some of 
whom seem to have been recruited from the pre-Aryans. Since 
disbursement of shares was an important function of the chief 
or the king, at least two ratnins were entrusted with distribution. 
It seems that the tributes received by the chief or the king were 
pooled together and then distributed by the bhagadugha and the 
aksavapa, The bhagadugha was an officer in charge of distribution 
and so was the aksdvapa. Although some officers of the state 
were concerned with religion, sports and cattle, which recalls the 
undifferentiated nature of the tribal life, others performed func- 
tions which would be regarded as properly governmental. It can 
be said that the ratnins were “differentiated organs of govern- 
ment”’, not to be found in the early stage. It appears that the old 
tribal assemblies were found inadequate to deal with the problems 
which had cropped up on account of the expansion of the 
Vedic communities, with the result that the chiefdom needed 
more Officials, as different from the people, to .manage its own 
affairs. 

The existence of numerous Officials, some of norivkxyan eX- 
traction, indicates that the kingdom tended to benon-tribal and 
had become predominantly territorial.. The territorial character 
of the state can also be inferred from the use of the term rastra 
in the sense of kingdom at several places.1 Each of the ratnins 
lived in his house, which is another indication of the well 


established settlements in the state. Fixed habitations of the 


peasants paved the way for the collection of frequent tributes. 
However, the functions of the ratnins do not meet much 
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progress in tax collection and exercise 
hand, the ksattr, bhagadugha, aksavap 
be concerned with the distribution of 
various types of booty and tribute bro 
distribution would keep alive the elem 
would hamper the process of state formation, 


How the ratnins were appointed jis difficult to say. According 
to Jayaswal they were high functionaries of the state selected on 
the principle of class and caste representation.! For the greater 
part of the later Vedic period the institution of caste had not 
been well established, but it cannot be denied that almost all the 
emerging varnas and important social groups were associated 
with the work of government. In some cases even the represen- 
tative character of the ratnincan be inferred. Thus the vaigya- 
gramani represented the vis or the village, the headship of which 
he enjoyed. Possibly the headman may have been elected because 
of personal qualities and seniority in age, if we accept the 
analogy from primitive societies. Since the varnas of several 
ratnins such as ksattr, Samgrahitr, aksdvadpa, etc., cannot be 
identified, it is very difficult to find out the varna ratio among 
the ratnins. Some ratnins were undoubtedly of giidra origin or 
were condemned as such. But, as has been shown elsewhere, all 
the siidra ratnins cannot be proved to have been non-Aryans?, 
and hence it is wrong to hold that the Sidra ratnins represented 
only the conquered helots, as is done by Jayaswal. 

What is remarkable about the ratnin list is that it also 
included women. In some lists two, and in other three, ratnins 
happen to be women, who are wives of the king. The fact that 
out of about a dozen ratnins associated with the state ceremony 
women occupy two or three places reminds us of the age of the 
Rg Veda when women took part in the deliberations of the 
vidatha and, to some extent, even in those of the sabha. In post- 
Vedic times they gradually came to lose their importance, a 
process which had begun in the later Vedic period because of the 
practice of polygamy. The king or the chief had at least three 
Wives in this period; the mahisi enjoyed the highest legal status, 
the vayata’s position was based on favour and love shown to her, 


Of coercion. On the other 
aand govikartan seem to 
game, cereals, cattle and 
ught by the chief. Frequent 
ent of egalitarianism and 


1. Hindu Polity, p. 203. 
2. Siidras, p. 51. 
3. Hindu Polity, p. 204. 
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and the parivrkti was practically discarded on account of her 
barrenness. The ritual shows that the legal status of the mahj,; 
was not yet established on a firm footing, and that the othe; 
- wives of the king could challenge her position, for the other two 
could not be ignored on this occasion of great politica] 
importance. 

Our discussion would show that the ratnahavimsi ritual was 
the product of a developed political, social, and economic or- 
ganisation in which tribal and matriarchal elements were being 
submerged by class, territorial, and patriarchal elements, leading 
to the emergence of differentiated organs of government in the 
later Vedic period. In spite of priestly support the power struc- 
ture was predominantly military in character, for as many as 
half a dozen functionaries were associated with military work. 
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TRIBAL AND PRIMITIVE ASPECTS OF 
THE LATER VEDIC POLITY 


Our chief source for the study of the later Vedic polity is the 
coronation rituals, but the attempt to look for elements of 
contractual or constitutional monarchy in the Vedic period! has 
vitiated our understanding of the significance of several ceremo- 
nies in the rajasiiya and vdjapeya sacrifices. This, to some extent, 
has been counterbalanced by Ghoshal’s study of these rituals.? 
A study of the rajasiya by Heesterman underestimates its social 
and political implications?, which were brought to light by Weber 
and treated further by several Indian scholars. Heesterman 
claims to have studied the problem against the Vedic view of the 
world, but his completely anthropological and idealistic approach 
makes him present a distorted picture. The correct position may 
be known from an examination of these Vedic ceremonies in the 
light of comparative anthropology and parallel rituals prevalent 
among the other branches of the Indo-European peoples. The 
present study, therefore, will be confined to primitive and tribal 
aspects of the later Vedic polity as known from the rituals but 
will not completely ignore the new social factors. Excepting the 
ratnahavimsi ceremony, which presupposes a developed society 
based on differentiation of functions and settlement in a fixed 
territory, other rituals such as the devasithavimsi (offerings to 
gods acting as divine quickeners), sprinkling ceremony, the 
ceremony of vesting sovereignty, the mimic cow raid, the chariot 
race and the game of dice can be interpreted in this light. 

In the devasithavimsi ceremony, according to all the texts, a 
desire is expressed for different kinds of authority, two of which, 
namely ksatra and janardjya, are mentioned by all the authorities.4 
The first means chiefdom or simple authority over the people, 


1. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 219-20, 
2. Historiography and Other Essays, Essay XIII, 


3 EC; Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration, pp. 4-5 and 
fn. 2. 


4. VS,1X.40; MS, 11.6.6; TS, 1.8.10; RS, XV.5. 
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but the second has variously been interpreted as man-rule, rj, 
over the people, and national rule. Ghoshal thinks that it Means 
rule over the whole folk as distinguished from rule over a Single 
tribe. But the use of the term paficajanah in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of five tribes is well-known. Hence janarajya Pro. 
bably means the desire for rule over the tribe to which the king 
belongs. We need not examine the terms indicating other forms 
of authority, which the sacrificer wishes to obtain. It is Signj- 
ficant that nowhere any desire is expressed for  territoria} 
sovereignty. The invocation formula describes the king as the 
son of such a man and the son of such a woman In One text, 
however, he appears only as the son of such a man.3 Although 
the formula indicates the human origin of Vedic kingship, it also 
Suggests matrilineal influences in Vedic society. Not only the 
name of the father is given, but the name of the mother also js 
mentioned. The formula therefore demonstrates that mother is 
as important as father. This ceremony is concluded by the Priests 


by presenting the sacrificer to the assembled tribesman with the. 


following words: 


“This is your king, ye (people), Soma is the king of us 

Brahmanas.” 

For theterm people we have variants such as the Kurus, 
Paiicalas, Bharatas, etc.4 This shows that the basis of the king- 
ship is not fully territorial but tribal. The brahmanas are excluded 
from the control of the king. It implies that, though they may 
form part of the tribe, they are raised above the common 
tribesmen: Or it might suggest that since the brahmanas do 
not belong to the original Vedic people they are exempted from 
the authority of the king: this might indicate the non-Aryan 
Origin of the orahmanas for which a case has been made by 
several scholars.® The theory that Soma is identical with the king 
and hence the crucial passage does not refer to the special 
Position of the brahmanas® cannot be accepted; several other 


. Op. cit., p. 257. 

- VS, IX.40; MS, II.6.6. 

- TS, 1.8.10. 

- VS,IX.40; KS, XV.7; MS,10:6.9: cf. TS, 1.8.10; TB, 1.7.4 uses the 
term Bharatas. 

5. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 306ff ; Kosambi, 4” 


Introduction to the Study of Indian History, pp. 97-98. 
6. Heesterman, OP. Cit., pp. 75-77, 
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passages indicate the privileged status of the brahmanas. The 
Satapatha Brahmana clearly states that the brahmana is not to be 
lived upon by the king.’ Therefore, it would be wrong to think 
that the passage means the glorification of the royal sacrificer 
and not the independence of the brahmana.? 

An important ceremony in the rdjasiiya sacrifice is the abhise- 
caniyam, in which the king is sprinkled over by the representatives 
of the three upper classes and the janya, who is interpreted 
variously aS a Sidra, a member of the hostile tribe; king’s rival 
or a man of aristocratic birth or a foreign ally. The origin of 
the practice of sprinkling seems to have been shrouded in 
mystery.4 But it seems that this rite corresponds to that of 
purification prescribed in almost all important saniskaras (rituals) 
laid down in the Grhyasiitras. We do not know how far this 
idea is connected with that of the renewal of life. At any rate, 
according to primitive methods of purification, the novices are 
washed in water or blood; they bathe in a stream or in the sea, 
or are scorched in front of fire.® 

The sprinkling ceremony is followed by the investiture ritual, 
in which the priest invests the prince with a strong bow with 


three arrows and the prince is asked to protect the people. The - 


bow is described as the noble man’s strength, and in the opinion 
of a Brahmana the weapon is handed to the king in order to 
endow him with strength and thereby make him fit for conse- 
cration.’? This ritual may have been derived from the hunting 
ceremony practised among primitive tribes at the time of the 
initiation of a person into manhood when he uses the bow. It 
appears that the bow, the symbol of sustenance for the hunter, 
becomes the symbol of power and protection for the sacrificer 
who is initiated into kingship. 

Next the king or the chief is 
to the people by name, parentage and tribe.® 


announced to the deities and then 
The fact that he 
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is announced by his tribe is explained by ere a ingj. 
cating the tribal basis of the later Vedic kings sis ’ Pinion 
of this commentator the king was the Mans: pi ep ci aS the 
territory was not fixed but fluctuating. i . evident 
from the fact that the proclamation was dine pe P ©, this 
is your king.’? All these references indicate t ies character 
of the Vedic state. However there is a passage in . ailtirtyg 
Samhita in which the king is announced “‘in this tribe (vi), in 


this kingdom (rasjra).”* This might imply that the tribe and the . 


chiefship were now considered identical. Although the chiefship 

: ded territorial in nature, its tribal character Still 
ie identified by his tribe. Significantly 
persisted and the chief was identifie y his 
enough the compilers of the later Vedic texts were eae 
the gradual transformation of the Vedic chiefship from the tribal 
to the territorial stage. This can be inferred from a passage, 
which states that by partial performance of a ritual the king or 
the chief attains the people (vis), but not the kingdom; on the 
other hand’ he attains both by its full performance.t But the 
following ceremony, in which the king mounts the four quarters 
and the zenith, symbolises his sovercignty over those regions.§ 
It implies the conception of territorial sovereignty. This sove- 
reignty was further accompanied by the assertion of royal autho- 
rity over people of the emerging social classes, for in the 
accompanying formula brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, and 
some others whose identity it is difficult to establish, are invoked 
to extend their protection to the sacrificer.6 This ceremony 
clearly indicates the political influence of the three higher 
classes, whose emergence tended to strongly undermine the 
tribal character of the state in later Vedic times, 

The réjasiya sacrifice provides a curious ceremony in which 
the priest silently strikes the king with sticks on the back.? Some 
regard it as the height of Priestly authority,® others think that 

1. yasyasca jate raja bhavati, deSasyanavasthitatyat. KSS, XV.96-97. 


2. SB, V.3,3.12. Here the name of the people, viz, Kurus, Pajicalas and 
Bharatas, is inserted in other te 


xts such as Ap, SS, XVIII.12.7. 
1.8.12, 


- seelthhe eva visam ca rastram ca vagacchati, TS, 1.3.1. 


- VS. X.10-14: TS. 18,13; KS, XV.7; MS, 1.6.10. 
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by this the king is brought under the laws:1 still others hold that 
the ceremony signifies the king’s purificati isiti 
a aati A ion or acquisition of 
special privileges,” such as royal immunity f, 
. y from punishment. 
There is support for the last view in some texts. The Satapatha 
Brahmana makes ti clear that th : : wou 
f car that through this process the king is 
made exempt from Judicial punishment.’ Another later text 
states that thereby the king is purified of his sin and carried 
beyond death.* The ritual was probably meant to judge the 
physical eOMpetence of the candidate. It can be better under- 
stood if we take into account the practices prevalent among 
tribal peoples. The savage Timmes of Sierraleone, who clect 
their king, reserve to themselves the right of beating him on the 
eve of his coronation; and they avail themselves of this consti- 
tutiona] privilege with such hearty goodwill that sometimes the 
unhappy monarch does not long survive his elevation to the 
throne.® It seems that the practice was meant to test the physical 
endurance of the king. We may also refer to an analogous rite 
among the Spartans. As Nilson points out, the flagellation of 
the Spartan boys “‘was once a ritc in which the boys were struck 
with the sacred bough, which conferred strength and good 
luck’. In other words, it seems to have been a rite of initiation. 
Thus originally the ceremony of beating was either a rite of 
initiation or a test to find out the power of endurance in the 
tribal chief. In later Vedic times the priests used this ritual to 
assert their power over the king though they interpreted it as the 
king’s exemption from the operation of law. 

The tribal and primitive character of the rituals is more in 
evidence in the ceremonies of cow raid, game of dice‘and chariot 
race. These seem to have been originally prescribed as ordeals 
for establishing the qualifications of the sacrificer for kingship 
or chieftainship. In the ceremony of cow raid the king is allowed 
to take away a herd of kine from the house of a friend. The 
Satapatha Brahmana states that the sacrificer takes more than a 
hundred cows from his relative, using his chariot for the purpose 


1. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 217. 
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and “conquering by the impulse of Maruts.’”! It comments that 
the Maruts are the clansmen, and it is by his clan that the Chie. 
tain wins what he desires to win.? According to the same 5 
the king or the chief presents to his relatives just as many COWs 
as he takes from them or more;? the sacrificer returns the cows 
because he is not capable of a cruel deed.‘ The ritual of the 
Black Yajus recommends a sham fight, in which the king dis. 
charges the arrows at a rajanya posted with bow in hand and 
thus overpowers him.5 The whole ceremony, therefore, Means 
defeating the kinsman in the cow raid and then Teinstating him 
in his position by an act of grace. The ceremony of cow raid 
reminds us of an old test prevalent among the tribal People. 
Primarily this must have meant the ability to capture cows from 
the enemies, of which we have many instances in the Vedic 
period, the very term gavisti having the secondary meaning of 
war. In the present ritual, however, cows-are not taken from the 
inimical tribes but from the Kinsmen, the idea being to assert 
the chiefly or royal power over the rival from the same clan. 
Evidently it is a mimic cow raid, for the contestant is deliberately 
made to win. But there is no doubt that Originally the chief’s or 
the king’s success in the cow raid exhibited in him those 
qualities which distinguished the early chiefs in the cattle forays. 
Another such rite prescribed in the rajasttya ceremony is the 
game of dice. According to this a cow is staked on the gaming 
ground by a kinsmen of the king, who wins the stake from him.® 
It is suggested that this symbolises the assertion of the royal 
sacrificer’s rule over the common freeman.” But the game of dice 
should be seen as a method to distribute shares in food, cattle 
and other objects in kin-ordered societies. The chief manipulated 
the lot system in such a manner so that he might get a larger 
share. The game of dice was therefore intended to test the 
sagacity of the chief at the time of election. Since election to 


OUrce 
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chiefship or kingship was confined only to the members of the 
clan, the king’s competitor in this game is described as his sajata.* 
Actually this might refer to the state of affairs existing in the 
earlier period. But although chiefship had become hereditary 
now, election was continued in the coronation ceremony to 
credentialise the chief in the eyes of the large community. 

Of such tests as imply the election of the chief at some early 
stage, the chariot race occupies an important place. It forms a 
part of the vajapeya sacrifice, by performing which a brahmana 
becomes the chief priest and a ksatriya attains universal 
sovereignty. In the race the royal sacrificer competes with 
sixteen others, the total number of the chariots being seventeen.” 
The chariots start with the beating of drums and raising of war 
cries. A rajanya shoots an arrow for fixing the goal of the race. 
Commenting on this the Satapatha Brahmana states that the 
rajanya is ‘most manifestly of Prajapati’’; hence while being 
one he rules over many.? This may rightly be taken as an early 
statement of the doctrine of the divinity of the king, which is 
not generally supported by the other Vedic texts. 

Heesterman thinks that chariot races and other games were 
intended to regenerate productive forces in the cosmos and renew 
the world,4 although the passages quoted by him nowhere 
mention this purpose. The general theory that many rituals in 
primitive society were saturated with the ideas of rebirth and 
reproduction may also apply to Vedic society. Reproduction of 
labour power was necessary to keep the society going. But we 
may miss the real significance of the chariot race if we look at.it 
only from that point of view. The chariot race, the product of a 
developed social stage, seems to have been a later version of an 
older test for proving the competitor’s superiority in valour and 
physical power; it was intended to detect the military qualities 
of the candidate for the post of the king or the chief of the 


tribe. The victory cries raised in connection with this rite make. 


it clear that it was the reflection of the actual practice in military 
campaigns. Remarkably enough chariot race as a rite prevailed 


l. VS, X.29; SB, V.4.4.19-23; KSS, XV.197-205. 
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not only among several primitive peoples but also in Prehistoric 
Greece. In that country initiation into kingship was effected 4 
a competitive ordeal, which was originally a foot race and late, 
became a chariot race. In this race the winner was acclaimed 
the god king of the year.t According to tradition the earliest 
‘games at Olympia were held by Endymion, who set his sons to 
run a race for the kingdom.? Influences of this tradition continueg 
to persist in later times. Even in historical times the Olympian 
victor was regarded with superstitious veneration and investeg 
with honours that might be described as royal or divine, At 
Olympia he was crowned with olive. On his returnto his native 
city he was dressed in purple and drawn by white horses in a 
triumphal procession passing through a breach in the walls3 
Probably the ceremony of chariot race was inherited by the 
Vedic Aryans from the original stock of the Indo-Europeans, 
who used this method in the selection of their chief. In India 
also the race was undoubtedly used for this purpose, for at the 
very beginning of the vdjapeya sacrifice it is stated that the king- 
dom belongs to him who wins the race.* But later it became a 
mock race in which the form continued but the substance had 
departed; for the king was deliberately made to win this race. 
The concluding portion of the vajapeya sacrifice also points to 
the tribal aspects of the Vedic polity. After the king ascends the 
throne he is addressed thus: ‘Thee for tilling! Thee for peaceful 
_dwelling!—Thee, for wealth!—Thee for thrift!® This according 
to the Satapatha Brahmana implies that the king is placed. on 
the throne for the welfare of the people.* In other words, the 
supreme power was vested in one man; the purpose of the gift 
was promotion of agriculture and well-being of the people. It 
may be noted that the tribal chief of an agricultural society was 
meant for performing similar duties. Agricultural society, due 
to slow, arduous and uncertain nature of agricultural processes, 
is characterized by an extensive development of magic. Out of 
such a society eventually there emerges the god-king with the 
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special function of promoting by mimetic magic the annual 
sequence from sced-time to harvest.1 This may not have been 
the case in Vedic India where the king had not yet acquired the 
status of God, but at any rate we notice striking similarity in 
respect of the ruler’s obligations, which were not confined to 
the maintenance of law and order. 

The formula addressed on the occasion of the vajapeya 
sacrifice to the king reminds us of the coronation oath in the 
aindra mahabhiseka ceremony. Herein the king and the priest 
pledge mutually to each other to observe a certain code of 
conduct. The king repeats the following oath which is adminis- 
tered to him by the priest: 

“From the night of my birth to that of my death, for the space 
between these two, my sacrifice, my gifts, my place, my good 
deeds, my life, and my offspring mayest thou take, if I play 
thee false.’”? 

‘Jayaswal rightly points out that the oath is contractual in 
nature,? but there is: nothing to show that the pledge was given 
to the people as a whole. He thinks that the oath was made to 
the officiating priest, who represented the whole community.* 
But by no stretch of imagination a member of one social class, 
however, pre-eminent, can be taken as representing the interests 
of all the.other social classes. In the beginning the oath may 
have been made by the chief in relation to the whole tribe. We 
have examples of such oaths in primitive societies. The Mexican 
kings, when they mounted the throne, swore that they would 
make the sun shine, the clouds give rain, the river flow, and the 
earth bring forth fruits in abundance.° Although the present 
‘oath is dissimilar, it may have been administered by the tribe to 
the chief. But as the tribe disintegrated into classes and the 
priests emerged as important a class as the warriors themselves, 
the king transferred his pledge to the priests to whose ideological 


support he owed his power. 
The rituals shed some light on the nature of the office of the 


king. Here the Aitareya Brahmana furnishes contradictory 
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evidence. According to one school if enjoyment of the kingdom 
is desired for the lifetime of the king-elect only the first syllable 
bhih is to be pronounced, if for two generations bhar bhuvah, if 
for three generations bhiir bhuvah svah, namely, the COmplete 
formula was to be repeated.t In the same source there algo 
Occurs the phrase rajanam rdjapitaram,? which indicates hereditary 
kingship for two generations. Thus according to this 

the maximum period up to which a family could rule COvered 
three generations. But the Satapatha Brahmana Mentions 
dynasties of kings who ruled successively for ten generations, 
The two sets of evidence can be reconciled only by presuming 
that in the beginning the tenure lasted only for a limited Period, 
and then in course of time it became hereditary. Limited tenure 
is supported by the practice among primitive and ancient tribes. 
Among several tribes the tenure of the ruler lasts for a year, and 
When it expires the king or the chief is te-crowned. An historical] 
instance can be found in the case of Babylon, whose kings used 
to take the hand of Marduk annually.? But the tenure lasted for 
a longer period in Greece where at the end of every eight years 
the king’s sacred powers needed to be renewed by intercourse 
with the godhead, without which he would have forfeited the 
Tight to the throne. What was obviously a ritual in later times 
nay have been a reality in earlier days. This might be also true 
of the formulas quoted from the Aitareya Brahmana. 

A general review of the coronation rituals suggests that 
coronation was essentially a form of initiation, a more imposing 
version of the initiation of the tribal man into manhood or 
chieftainship. The rituals repeatedly advance the idea of rebirth, 
which shows that with the king’s accession.to the throne began 
a new phase of his life, implying a complete break with his past. 
Further, the ordeals prescribed on the Occasion of coronation 
are similar to those prescribed for testing the physical power of 
the tribal man and the chief at the time of initiation. As we 

know, in the selection of a man for succession to the throne in 
early society physical strength and beauty held a prominent 


Brahmana 
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lace? Some ordeals such as the chariot race seem to have been 
common to the other branches of the Indo-Europeans, who 
first used horses more for yoking to the chariots than for riding. 
But the ordeals of cow raid and the game of dice seem to be of 
Indian origin. Though these ordeals do not indicate the promi- 
nent tribal character of kingship in the later Vedic period, when 
they were retained only as a matter of form, yet they show that 
the chief was elected in the earlier period. 

Since in some ordeals the competitors of the king or the chief 
were of equal birth (sajata) we may reasonably conjecture that 
originally the king was elected by the members of his own clan. 
Further evidence of the tribal character of early kingship is born 
out by the fact that the king is identified by the vis and is form- 
ally announced to the vis. But by the end of the later Vedic 
period the tribal character of kingship had considerably corroded. 
Several rites imply the territorial jurisdiction of the king, and 
two rites explicitly refer to this aspect of the later Vedic kingship. 
The great solvent of the old tribal order was the rise of social 
classes based on the differentiation of functions. The warriors 
claimed tributes and the priests claimed gifts from the peasants 
or the vaisyas. In several ceremonies the participants are not 
described as the representatives of the tribe, but as brahmanas, 
ksatriyas, vaiSyas, and in some cases even Siidras. Finally, the 
names of officials mentioned in the ratnahavimsi ceremony 
indicate that the old tribal equality was being shattered not only 
by the elevation of some members of the tribe to higher position 
over the others but also by the recruitment of non-Vedic people 
into the ranks of the Vedic community. Hence there does not 


seem to be much support for the view that monarchy was 
he later Vedic period.? The class and the 


generally tribal in t 
d were equally 


territorial aspects of the polity of the perio 
important. 
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KIN CONFLICTS AND RISE OF HIERARCHY 
IN LATER VEDIC TIMES 


_ The sense of chief’s power in later Vedic texts is conveyed by 
the use of various terms such as rdjan, rajanya, rajanya-bandhu, 
ksatra and ksatriy a, not to speak of the ten types of chieftain- 
ships enumerated in the Aitareya Brahmana.1 The term rajanya is 
a dimunitive of the term rdjan and means the chief’s close 
kinsmen. The number of rajanyas was larger than that of the 
rajas. Rdajanya and ksatriya are interchangeable, and at several 
places rdjanya is called ksatra.? Ksatra means authority or power. 
Those who possessed power could be included in the ksatriya 
group so that Marutta Aviksita, an dyogava of non-Vedic origin, 
could also be consecrated.? However, once the ksatriya category 
came into being eventually it came to constitute a kind of kin- 
ordered group. Interestingly in later times on the basis of his 
functions the ksatriya was. fancifully defined as one who pro- 
tected people from injuries (Ksatra). 

In the Vedic texts the ksatriya appears not as a varna member 
but singly or as the ksatriya par excellence; he appears as a 
supreme chief, and in this context the rituals show the perpetual 
struggle between the ksatra/ksatriya and the vis/vaisya. That the 
ksatra was differentiated out of the vig can be clearly inferred 
from a rite in the sautramani ceremony of the Soma sacrifice. It 
is stated that through the offering of the milk to the gods and 
the fathers the sacrificer secures the Soma drink, and through 
the sura liquor food. Further, milk symbolises the chieftaincy, 
and suraé liquor the peasantry or clan. It is stated that he first 
purifies the sura liquor and then the milk; he thus produces the 
chieftaincy out of the clan or the peasantry,* although sometimes 
the ksatra is said to have been produced out of the brahmana.® 


. VIL.6. These are wrongly considered to be ten types of the state, 


. SB, X11,7.3.12. 

. R.S, Sharma, Sadras, p. 60. 

. viso hi ksatram jayate, SB, X\1.7.3.8. 

. SB, X1.7.3,12; It is a part of the genera 
were created out of the different organs of the Creator. 
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| myth that all the four varnas 
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Later Vedic rituals show several types of conflict in the tribal 
structure. One lay between the central chief or the raja ang 
’ numerous dispersed similar clan chiefs or rajas. The cow fajg 
prescribed for the rajasuya refers toa sham fight between the 
raja and the rajanya at whom the arrows are discharged by the 
‘king’ who comes out victorious. As will be shown, the central] 
chief was elected by various clan chiefs or lineage chiefs. Further, 
interests of the central chief and his close kinsmen, i.e. the 
rajanyas through whom he collected tributes from kinsmen, Were 
both identical and divergent. Above all, polarisation appears 
between the rajanyas and the vis, i.e. between the kin aristocracy 
who helped the raja on the one hand and the ordinary kinsmen who 
worked as peasants on the other. A perpetual tug of war went 
on within the kinship structure between the rajanya or the ksatra 
and his ordinary kinsmen comprising peasants over the collection 
of tribute. The raja or the chief protected his people as well as 
collected tributes from them. He also distributed a part of the 
tributes on ceremonial occasions, but a major portion went to 
priests and not to ordinary kinsmen. His function as tribute 
collector conflicted with his function as protector and distributor. 
Therefore the chief or the raja is called both visadmpati/vispati 
and also visdmatta.1 
In the dominant ideological ethos of later Vedic texts the idea 
of distinction between the chiefs (raja, rajanya, ksatra, ksatriya) 
on the one hand and the vig or the clan peasantry on the other 
was the uppermost in the minds of the emerging orders of priests 
and warriors. All kinds of imageries are used to draw a line 
between the two. The first is deer, the second barley; the first 's 
horse, the second the other animals; the first is Soma, the second 
the other plants; the first is milk, the second sura; the first is the 
brick possessed of prayers, the second the space-filling bricks; 
the first is a large ladle, the second a small ladle; the first 1S 
Indra, the second the Maruts; the first isa large grass and the 
second a small grass; and soon. These imageries were familiarised 
by the priests so that the tribute-paying peasants could accept the 
domination of the rajanyas/ksatriyas and the brahmanas. 
The Atharva Veda? and the Taittiriya Samhita, a text of the 
1, 7S, 1.8.15 with comm, quoted in SBE, XLI, p, 100 fn. 1. | 


2, AV,1,9.3, 
3. TS, 11.3,9,1; 11.2.11,5, 
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Yajus collection, contains many prayers and rituals attesting a 
state of perpetual conflict between the yajamana (sacrificer) and 


his kinsmen called the sajata. As an ambitious aspirant for - 


chiefship the sacrificer tries to establish his hegemony over his 
kinsmen in order to control the grdma of which the Sajatas are 
members. Grama might mean a fighting group or even a village 
in the agricultural context of later Vedic times. Rituals are 
performed to subordinate the kinsmen and also to win their 
support through prayers to a god of harmony called Manasdeva. 
In these rituals the yajamdna is identical with Indra,! who is 
evidently the same as the ksatriya or the rajanya. The subdued 
sajata is called vis and is identified with the Maruts or All-Gods 
(Visvedewas),” who represent the vis in the divine world. Later 
texts such as the Brahmanas provide numerous rituals meant for 
establishing the control of the ksatriya/rajanya and the brahmana 
over the vis or the tribal peasantry.* 

Serious attempts were made to establish the varna system. By 
the end of the Vedic period the vaisya is ideologically reduced to 
the position of one who has to pay tribute, one who is meant 
for being devoured by others, and one who is meant for being 


oppressed by others.* The raja or the chief secured tributes and — 


submission from the vaisya not only with the ritualistic and 
ideological support of the brahmanas, but what is more important, 
with the coercion-based support of his own close kinsmen called 
the rajanyas, who acted as important functionaries® and were 
skilled in archery and mighty chariot-fighters. 

To cope with the perpetual conflict within the kin structure the 
chief seems to have invoked and enlisted the help of elements 
from outside. Such an element could be the priests or the 
brahmanas, who were recruited from both Vedic and non-Vedic 
groups. The chief sought and obtained ritualistic and ideological 
support from the priests. The Nisada, Ayogava and Ambastha 
chiefs seem to have been subjugated and absorbed in Vedic 


1, TS, VILA.1.4, 

2. TS, 11.2.11.4; 1.6.4; 3.9.2. . 

3. Bijoy Kumar Chaudhary, of K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 
gives many instances in “Kinship Relations and Socia! Hicrarchy in 
the Vedic Period” (unpublished). ; — 

4. The vaigya is called anyasya balikrta anyasyddya and yathakdmajyeya in 
AB, VII, 29. : 

5. tasmad rajanyena adhyaksena vaisyam ghnanti, KS, XXVIIL4, 
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society with priestly help. Similarly some artisans also belongeg 
to clans outside the kin structure of the chief. The chief aj,, 
tried to secure the support of people from other clans who Were 
obviously subjugated by him with the help of his close Kinsmen, 
This can be said on the analogy of the Maruts who are considereg 
the gods of the peasantry or common clansmen. The Maruts are 
regarded to be sons of Rudra,! but they became the companions 
of Indra and are called Indrasakhd.? It is obvious that peopje 
outside his own clan were preferred by Indra for his support. 
This practice would also be adopted by rajas in Vedic society, 
Thus it would appear that the chief and the kin aristocracy 
managed to obtain support from outside the kin structure jp 
order to resolve the conflict within it. 

The attempt to reduce the vis or the ordinary kinsmen to the 
position of subordination and exploitation and to raise the 
ksatriya and brahmana to superordination is evident in many 
passages of the Satapatha Brahmana. Its rituals give a good idea 
of the anxiety and efforts of the priests and tribal chiefs to 
gather gifts/tributes for their support, for which it was found 
necessary to promote the elements leading to the emergence of 
the varna system. 

In the context of Soma as the ‘king’ it is stated that when the 
ksatriya occupies a higher position, the vis serve him as subjects 
(praja) from a lower position.* The ritual regarding bricklaying 
is explained repeatedly.. The object always is to make the chief- 
tain (ksatra) more powerful and to subordinate the vis to him. 
Further, the peasants or the vis are to be kept divided in speech 
(prthagvadini) and in consciousness (ndnacetasa)*, so that they 
may not be able to resist the demand of the ksatra for regular 
tributes and perpetual submission. — 

Further evidence of the need to secure the obedience of the 
peasant clansmen to the ruling chief, i.e. of the vis to the ksatra, 
is found in the rituals of the as’vamedha. Of the animals to be 
sacrificed the horse is called ksatra and the other animals are 


1, RV, 1.38.7; they are called Rudriyas, 

2, The epithet marutvat (accompanied by the Maruts is considered charac 
teristic of Indra. A.A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 57; the term 
marudgana or attended by the Marut host is also applied to Indra, /bid. 

3, SB, III.9,3,7; see SBE, XXVI, p. 228, fn, 2, 

4, Ibid,, VIII.7,2.3, 
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called vis. Appropriate invitation and offering formulas have to 
' be used while sacrificing the horse and other animals to the 
deities. If this is not done, then the peasantry becomes equal and 
refractory (pratyudyamint) to the chieftain and the sacrificer loses 
his longevity. But if the priests do everything in the prescribed 
manner, the vis becomes obedient and subservient to the Ksatra.1 
All this shows the necessity of subjugating the refractory peasant 
who refuses to surrender his freedom and position of equality 
to the chief. 

A ritualin the vajapeya coronation ceremony shows that both 
the rajanya and the vaisya were treated as the rivals of the 
sacrificer who wanted to be crowned. A vai§ya or a rdjanya 
from a rival chariot, which evidently loses the chariot race, sits 
down on the northern tip of the altar. A cup of surd or liquor is 
presented to the rdjanya or the vaigya in order to buy him for 
the sacrificer. What happens to the rdjanya as a result of this 
presentation is not clear. But in doing so the priest (nest) smites 
the vaisya with “untruth, misery and darkness”. On the other 
hand, he presents a cup of honey with the golden vessel to the 
brahmana which confers immortal life on the recepient.2 At any 
rate the need of keeping the vaisyas ina state of misery and 
ignorance was realised by the priests and chiefs. In the context 
of the sautramani it is stated that the cups of milk are taken 
first and then the cups of surd, by which the peasantry or the 
vis is made obedient to the ksatra.? Itis further stated that Soma 
stands for the nobility and the other plants stand for the common 
people. The vif constitutes the ksatriya’s food; the plants con- 
stitute the food of Soma.‘ 

In the early Vedic age inter-tribal and intra-tribal conflict gave 
rise to the Sidra order.> The conflict centred round the possession 
of cattle and distribution of booty including women slaves. The 
Struggle became more varied and intense in the settled agri- 
cultural phase during later Vedic times. It went on in the Aryan/ 
Vedic kin structure and also within the embroynic or proto- 
varna system which arose as a consequence of this struggle. 


1, Ibid,, XIII.2,2.15, 

2. Ibid,, V.1.5,28, 

3. Ibid,, XII.7.3,12, 

4. Ibid., I1I.3.2.8. 

5. R.S. Sharma, Sidras, pp. 9-45. 
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Division between mental and physical labour and CONtiNUOY, 
struggle within the Vedic and non-Vedic kin structures led to th. 
formation of the four varnas, which appear clearly in th, 
Satapatha Brahmana’ and other later texts. The division gf 
society into four varnas is broadly recognised, but it is not 
legalised and well defined in later Vedic texts. In many Passages 
rajanya and not ksatriya is used; similarly arya and not vaisya jg 
used, and sometimes the term vaisya also occurs. Sidra appears 
in all such passages, but in the tribal milieu he is made a_ partic). 
pant in several important Vedic sacrifices; this is roversed in the 
early law-books in which he is deprived of all such participation, 
Rituals indicate conflict between the rajanya and the vif jp 
which the brahmana or some other types of priests intervene on 
the part of the former. In many rituals the rajanya and brahmana 
combine against the vif and the Sidra. U.N. Ghoshal cites 
numerous instances to demonstrate the dominance of the brahma 
and ksatra in later Vedic society, their mutual antagonism and 
their close political alliance.* Prayers for the protection of the 
two upper varnas: appear in the Yajus collections* and in the 
Brahmanas.* It is stated that the brahmana and the ksatriya 
enclose the vaisya and the sidra.> Further, those who are neither 
ksatriya nor purohita (priest) are incomplete.® In a later version 
of the rdajasitya rite the vaiSya and Sidra are excluded from the 
game of dice.’ However the Aitareya Brahmana shows that the 
raja tried to bring under control not only the vaisyas and the 
Sidras but also the brahmanas; there is no mention of the 
rajanya and the ksatriya in this context. Rituals also reflect the 
process of conflict between the ksatriyas and rajanyas, possibly 
between the non-kin king and the old kin aristocracy for a share 
in cereals and cattle collected from the vif and the labour power 
to be supplied by siidras and women slaves. 
‘Although it lay in the interests of the ksatriyas and brahmanas 
to combine against the vaisyas and sidras the two carried on 4 


. V.5.4.9, 

- Hindu Public Life, Pt, 1, pp. 73-80, 

. Kanva Samhita, XX,2, 

. Ibid,, V.4,4,12-13, * 
. Ibid,, VI,6,3,12-13, 

. RS, Sharma, Sfdras, p, 57. 
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varna and political power in later Vedic times, and the two were 
strengthened and formalised by the legal superstructure raised in 
post-Vedic times. } ' 

The brahmanas played a pivotal part in strengthening the 
authority of the rajanyas/ksatriyas along with whom they enjoyed 
a position of domination and superiority over the vaisyas and 
Sidras. Together with the chiefs they appear as ‘eaters of the 
peasantry”? and masters of the labouring class called the sidra. 
How the non-Vedic brahmanas joined hands with the Vedic 
Tajanyas is not clear, but the dominance of the priests is visible. 
Later Vedic texts mention as many as seventeen classes of priests 
of whom brahmana is the only one. Eventually the brahmana 
claims half of all the daksinad and he succeeds in superseding 
all the other classes of priests! In no other Indo-European 
society the priestly stratum enjoyed such authority as it did in 
Vedic society. More importantly, it played a crucial role in 
bolstering the power and privileges of political leadership at the 
cost of the common peasantry through the invention, elaboration 
and explanation of rituals. 

Perpetual wars strengthened the power of the ruling chiefs. 
The fight between the gods and the asuras, i.e. the devasura 


1, R.S, Sharma, Material Culture, etc., p. 82. Supersession needs investiga- 
tion. 
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Samgrama, is the most important story in the Sarg 
Brahmana2 The gods were divided into four factions: Apni led 
the Vasus, Soma led ihe Rudras, Varuna led the Aditygs and 
Indra led the Maruts. So the Asura-Raksasa came in betwee 
them. In order to overcome the Asuras, all the gods yielded 6 
the excellence of Indra and made him their chief. It was decideg 
that the kinsmen should not fall out. Now a higher chief Presideg 
Over several chiefs. The role of war in strengthening the chief’, 
power may also be inferred from the institution of the asvamedha 
sacrifice.? It is needless to add that the chief used a 800d part of 
_ the booty to strengthen his power as well as that of his loyal 
followers. 

The advent of iron may have added to the authority of the 
chiefs in this period. In the initial Stage it was used mainly for 
purposes of war. Spear heads and arrow heads have been found 
in large numbers at excavated Painted Grey Ware sites of 1000 
B.C.—500 B.C. in Haryana, Western U.P. and the adjoining areas. 
As heads of various clans or tribes the chiefs may have exercised 
special authority over the use of the metals. When iron came into 
use they may have monopolised ‘weapons made of it. The arrow 
heads and spear heads discovered in excavations may have mostly 
belonged to the clan chiefs or elders. It seems that the smiths 
and the chariot-makers were especially attached to the emerging 
warrior class. As an artisan engaged in fabricating the war 

“Material, the rathakara held a special position, as shown by his 
role in coronation ceremonies. | 

On the basis of some anthropological findings* it is argued 
that as members of senior lineages in Vedic society the rajanyas 
were entitled to receive tributes from the vig or ordinary kinsmen 
who were relegated to the ranks of junior lineages.’ Although 
the genealogical superiority of the rajanya over the vis is not 
advanced as a ground for claiming tributes in the rituals we have 


Patha 


. SB, Ul, 4.2.2-3; AB, 1,24, 

. SB, XIII, 

, R.S. Sharma, Material Culture, etc., pp. 60-61, 

. P.P. Rey, “The Lineage Mode of Production”, Critique of Anthropology: 
1975, no, 3 has some stimulating ideas, but his attempt to treat age an 
sex conflict as exploitation and class struggle has been sharply criticise 
by several anthropologists including C, Meillasoux, Aidan Southhall, 
Op.cit., pp. 181 and 192, fn, 162. 

5. Romila Thapar, Lineage to State. 
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discussed, the matter deserves attention. In our Opinion forcible 
methods adopted by the descendants of the elected chiefs led to 
social distancing which was frozen into genealogical ideology at 
, much later stage. In the kin-based groups distinctions appeared 
on the basis of age, skill and experience in procuring subsistence, 
ability to lead in wars and so on. Elders naturally had more 
experience in procuring sources of livelihood. If they combined 
it with skill, physical bravery, etc., they could become chiefs. 
The great coronation of Indra tells us that he was elected raja 
because he was “‘the most vigorous, the most strong, the most 
perfect and the best in carrying out any work”! This may apply 
to the early Vedic stage. We have references to the election of 
the raja or the chief in the later portions of the Rg Veda? and 
also in the Atharva Veda.* In the early Vedic stage the vis or the 
kinsmen assembled in the samiti.elected raja, who became the 
protector of his people or the vispati or the visampati and 
received voluntary gifts called bali from them. In the next stage, 
or in later Vedic times, the raja tried to strengthen his power 
with the help of his close blood relations called rajanyas who 
consequently came to be demarcated and distinguished from the 
vif. The rajanyas were skilled in archery and the use of chariots, 
and were engaged in fighting, collecting ba/i and maintaining 
order. The king (chief) also enlisted the support of the brahmanas 
and some non-Vedic chiefs and artisans. Certain rdjakartrs or 
king makers, who were not necessarily his kinsmen, elected the 
raja. In the third stage the rajas elected the raja, i.e. the chiefs 
elected the great chief. “To whomsoever the chiefs agree to entrust 
the chiefdom he becomes the chief and not he over whom they 
do not agree.”4 This passage recurs repeatedly in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana. Finally the great chief would try to retain all 
Powers and privileges in his family. The Aitareya Brahmana 
prescribes formulas for securing chiefly office for one, two or 
three generations. The Satapatha Brahmana speaks of the ten 
generation chieftainship,® but power would not necessarily go to 


1, AB, VIII, 12-17, 

2. X. 166.4, 

3. I, 4,2, 

4. yasmai va rajano raiyam anumanyante sa raja bhavati na sa yasmai na, 
1X.3.4.5; [X.4,1,1 and 13; 1X.4.3.12. 

5. VIIL.7. 

6. X11.9,3.4, 
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the eldest son; the eldest could be superseded in favour of the 
dearest son. 

Various types of chiefs tried to perpetuate the functions and 
privileges acquired by them. In the agricultural state it meant 
the continuation of divorce between production and management, 
between mental labour and physical labour. The privileges of 
the interest group and their withdrawal from primary production 
came to be maintained through the device of seniority, heredity 
and primogeniture, not to speak of numerous rituals. Many of 
these methods were sanctified by rituals, which were invented, 
elaborated and frequently performed by the priests. 

In the beginning unequal access to resources or whatever 
little surplus was available was based on achievement, which 
brought gain, prestige, power and influence. This is found in 
many tribal societies. In the case of the Lushais? knowledgeable 
farmers called the Ramhuals were asked to look for good lands 
for jhum cultivation. When they succeeded they were allowed 
first choice of fields to cultivate. In course of time what was 


derived from achievement and experience would be based on: 


heredity and mythical/ritualistic considerations. This could have 
also happened with the rajanyas/ksatriyas as well as with the 
brahmanas. 

Apart from the rise of a strong chief, we have clear evidence 
of the emergence. of a well-defined territory over which a chief 
ruled. The idea of territoriality is conveyed by the use of the 
term rastra or janapada, which occurs in later Vedic texts. The 
chief belongs not. only to his clan but also to the territory.2. The 
Bharata battle was fought for chieftainship over territory. It 
raised the issue of control over the Kuru land or the power 
to raise tributes from it. Whether this power should go to the 
senior line or to the senior son of the junior line in the Kuru 


family was the issue. The war dealt a heavy blow to the values 


and principles generated by the institution of kinship. It brought 
victory to those who really had the physical capacity, to those 
who were more attached to territory and to the values of varna 
society than to the clan loyalities, 

The territorial element had come to the fore, but the system of 


1. N.E. Parry, A Monograph on Lushai C ustoms and Ceremonies, pp. 7-8. 
2. TS, 1.8.12; 11.3.1; SB, IX.4,11, las 
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to the chief, for distribution was 
chief. 


The Vedic sena was a kin-based host which comprised the vis. 
The _Maruts, who numbered variously 36, 37 and 49, and were 
considered wi§ or peasants in divine society, formed a fighting 
host. The Kuru king was surrounded by 64 everready warriors 
_ who were his sons and grandsons.? When the Pajicala king per- 
formed a rite there arose 6033 Turvasa warriors clad in male; 
the Turvasas were one of the five clans of the Paficdlas.4 These 
numbers may be conventional: but the ‘kin-based ties of the 
warriors are clear. The afvamedha sacrifice required a large army 
to protect the horse. There is nothing to show that this army was 
recruited: on the basis of payment; on the other hand it consisted 
of both ksatriyas and the vis® who constituted the ordinary 
kinsmen. The Mahabharata shows that the kin-based units did 
not work because of their conflict within the emerging varna 
order. The story of war between the Kauravas and Pandavas 
does not show the presence of a state system although we hear 
of huge numbers of people fighting in the war. They were not 
paid soldiers but the kinsmen and relations of both the parties. 
The main soldiery of the Pandavas consisted of the Yadava 
contingents supplied by their relation Krsna. 

It seems that all able-bodied males of the clan or the tribe 
bore arms in times of war. In later Vedic times the v/s/vaisya 
was identical with bala or force, which signified that the whole 
clan or the kin-based group could be mobilised at the time of 
war. But in post-Vedic times the vaisya became identical with 


an important function of the 


1. $B, 1.1.2,17. 

2. Ibid., V.4.3.47. A.A, Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 77-81. 
3. AB, II.48. 

4. H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 66, 
5. SB, 1V,3.3.15; V.4.3.8. ; 
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bali or tax, and the bala or force became an organ of the State 
and the function of fighting came to be confined to the ksatriyas 
Without regular taxes professional soldiery could not be Taised 
and maintained. The rdjanyas were trained fighters. There Was 
some differentiation between the rank and file of the army op 
the one hand and the captains on the other. The captains Used 
chariots and weapons, but ordinary kinsmen used sticks or lathis. 
The bond of kinship was still visible because both the Captains 
_ and the common soldiers ate from the same plate. 

Of course we have a good number of public functionaries in 
later Vedic times, and as many as twelve of them called ratnins 
or jewel holders can be counted. Some of them seem to have 
been artisan members of the dominant clan to which the chief 
belonged. Though they worked under the direction of the chief 
yet their formal consent to the coronation of the chief was con- 
sidered essential. Many of these functionaries did not belong to 
the kin group of the raja; they seem to have been recruited from 
and fused into wider tribes from non-Vedic kin groups. This 
shows that the ties of kinship were being heavily undermined at 
the lower level and secondary kin ties were being developed at 
the higher level. In the later Vedic power hierarchy the respective 
positions of the brahmana, raja, raja’s brother and others are 
known. an 

By the end of the Vedic period the ranks of the brahmana 
and the rajanya tended to become hereditary. The qualities 
associated with the priest and the warrior were attributed to 
their birth so that we have an element of genealogical ideology. 
It is desired that the brahmana be born in the brahman (priestly 
office or order) so that he may be endowed with spiritual luster 
(brahmavarcas), and the rajanya be born in the royal office or 
order (rastra) so that-he may be heroic, skilled in archery, sure 
of his mark and a mighty car-fighter.1 All this is supposed to 
have happened in older days (pura), which implies that in subse- 
quent times the’ brahmana and the rajanya had to acquire their 
respective qualities after they were born. The genealogical myth 
was still not very strong. 

The power of the chief was immeasurably strengthened becaus¢ 
of the tendency to make his position hereditary. Initially sact’ 


1. Ibid., XIII.2.1.1-2. The version given above is based on the translation 
of Julius Eggeling in SBE, XLIV, p. 294 with fn. 2. 
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se ie i been used by the chief to distribute the presents 
and the (ri S collected and received from defeated tribes 


the king possessed was made over to the priests who sang 
praises In Support of his chiefly power. Continuous unequal 
distribution of cattle, horses, women slaves and other resources 
strengthened the ranks of priests and warrior chiefs. Later Vedic 
sacrifices allude to times when chiefs were frequently elected. 
References to the election of the king also occur in the Jatakas. 
But once the chiefs managed to stabilise their position and 
privileges by making it hereditary they did not need frequent 
validations which provided occasions for sharing of the surplus. 
Towards theend of the Vedic period the Upanisads show a 
strong reaction against sacrifices led by the ksatriyas and in later 
centuries led by. the Buddhists. 

All in all the later Vedic power structure had assumed a 
character which was that of a proto-state. This society stood at 
the threshhold of the formation of the state which originated in 
settlements inhabited by agriculturists. Sustained attempts were 
made to collect tributes from a reluctant peasantry consisting of 
the chief’s kinsmen and others. In the absence of a regular flow 
of taxes a professional army was lacking. The distance between 
the chief and his kinsmen was still not very wide. Occasionally 
the king lent hand to the plough and ate from the same plate 
with ordinary soldiers mobilised from his kin. 

The state could not assumea full-fledged shape because the 
surplus available from agriculture was still marginal. Agriculture 
carried with the wooden ploughshare in the upper Ganga plains 
could create a subsistence economy and not a large surplus 
producing economy. The Vedic people produced the rainy 
season crop of rice called sastika, which ripens in sixty days.” 
They did not know the practice of transplantation. A term called 
plaguka? used in the Satapatha Brahmana is interpreted to mean 
transplantation in later times. But it seems that wet rice culti- 
vation was not known in the period represented by the ritualistic 


1. VY, ii, p. 345. ; wv 7 
2. The term literally means ‘rapidly growing up again, SV, plasuka, 


Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 
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texts called the Brahmanas. Cattle slaughter on a large scale 
hindered agriculture. Though iron may have helped the chiefs 
in their wars, it was not being used widely for purposes of agrj- 
culture. These limitation notwithstanding, a few organs asso. 
ciated with the state assumed recognisable forms. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FROM GOPATI TO BHUPATI: 
CHANGING POSITION OF THE KING 


The frequent use of the term rdjan in Vedic texts credtes the 
illusion that in Vedic times kingship was a well-established 
institution. But the term rdajan seems to have a tribal origin. It is 
derived from an Indo-European stem, which means to proceed 
in a straight line for the selection of some site for settlement or 
religious structure! In rex, the Latin counterpart of rajan, we 
must see not so much the ‘sovereign’ as the one who traces out 
the line, the way which must be followed, which also represents 
what is right.2 Although in Sanskrit the term rdjan is generally 
derived from the root raj (to shine) or the root rafij/raj (to grow 
red, to paint, to decorate, to charm),? according to Naighunta 
1.14 the root also means to go. The meaning ascribed to this 
term by the Naighunta is closer toa similar meaning assigned to 
the verb orego in Greek which is translated as ‘stretch, stretch 
out’. It may be noted that the meaning ‘to go’ attributed to raj/ranj 
by the Naighunta is nearer to raji, which is used in the sense of line 
in the Satapatha Brahmana® and is probably derived from the 
root raj/rafij.” In view of the interpretation of the terms raj/rafij 
and consequently rajan suggested above, the commonly held 
view, based on the moralist/idealistic meanings of the term rajan 
given in classical Sanskrit, that the rajan was meant to please the 
people, has to be generally discarded for Vedic times. Even if we 
base rdjan on the root raj (to. shine)® it would mean one who 
shines among many which would justify his being a ruler. 
Apparently he shines not only because of his good physique 


. Emile Benveniste, Jndo-European Language and Society, pp. 311-12. 
. Ibid, p. 312. 

M. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary S.V. rainy or raj. 
Ibid. 

. Benveniste, op.cit., p. 309. 

. Sv, raji, SED, 

. Ibid. 

. s.V, raj, SED, 
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and military accomplishments but also because of his qualities 
ofhead and heart which all combine to get him accepted as 
leader of the tribe. 

Whether we derive the term rdjan from raj/rafij or from 
raj, in our understanding originally it meant a tribal leader ang 
not a prince or ruler, as is generally made out. On the basis of 
Indo-European analogies! if we accept the meaning of rajan as 
one who draws a line for the selection of a settlement site or a 
religious structure, it would appear that the earliest Rg Vedic 
rajan was a tribal leader who combined the functions of both 
priest and warlord. The case of Devapi and Santanu suggests 
this. We learn from the Nirukta that Devdpi acted as domestic 
priest (purohita) for his younger brother Santanu, who had 
anointed himself king, and thus obtained rain for him.2 That 
the rajan was a tribal leader is also supported by the term 
Janasya gopa* or gopati* applied to him. Both these terms 
literally mean cowherd, and came to be applied to the rdjan 
because it was his duty to protect and look after the jana or 
tribe. Inthe Rg Veda the term janarajan is also used.® The Rg 
Vedic paficajanah or the five tribes are well-known. The term 
jana occurs about 275 times® in the Rg Veda which hardly leaves 
any doubt that it reflects a predominantly tribal society. The term 
jana evidently stood for tribe comprising several clans, and even 
when the tribe broke into smaller kin-based units or gradually 
into social classes in later Vedic times the term janesvara was 
occasionally used for the king as we learn from the kernel of the 
Mahabharata,’ and also from the Ramayana. 

Another important term indicating the tribal character of the 
Vedic King was vispati.2 Although it is argued that the term 


1, Beneveniste, op. cit., pp. 311-12. 
- A.A, Macdonell and A.B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, i, 
377. 

3. Ibid., i. 269 and fn, 2. 

4, Soma is called gopati janasya ‘protector of the people’, RV, 1X.35.5. Ibid. 
5. s.v. jana (RV, 1.53.9), SED. 
6 
7 


N 


. Infra, ch. XXI, 

- The Jaya-Samhita, i.e, The Ur-Mahabharata, i, redacted by Keshavram 
K, Shastree, Gujarat Research Socicty (Ahmedabad, 1977), [hencefor th 
JS), 1124.1; 187,15, 

8. VI, ii, 308, 
9. Ibid, with fns. 6-9, 
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means either the head of a cant 


On or of dewelling, ; ini 
it really means head of a clan g, in our opinion 


comprising ki : 
inferred from several passages j h ieelaag aston 


In which the kin 

as ‘lord/or protector?/ of the Subject-people’1 j 

may add that the term vis occ a iat pr ols 
Veda.* Although the word js ta 

ment,?.in our opinion the for 


of visampati found in the epics. 
we come across this term at m 
case (visampate).4 Although in 
people, really the term evokes 
the kingship. Vispati may be 


any places mostly in the vocative 
the epic it may mean lord of the 
the tribal and archaic nature of 
compared with vitpati, which is 
translated as ‘chief of men’, a king or prince, and is found in the 
Mahabharata.’ It may be noted that the term visam is also com- 
pounded with nathah or Isvarah which in the Satapatha 
Brahmana and later texts® convey the same meaning as visampati. 
The use of visampati, vitpati, vi§amatta or visamisvarah in later 
Vedic and post-Vedic texts Suggest that ordinarily the vispati was 
the head of aclan in the Rg Veda and not the lord of a settle- 
ment, although when the clan settled at a place the later meaning 
naturally came to be attached to it, as it happened in the case of 
gramani. 

A few other terms indicating headship of large kin-based 
segments were not necessarily attached to the king, but they 
indicate a stage in the evolution of the tribal kingship. For 


example vratapah,’ i.e. protector or lord of the vrata, was eviden-- 


tly a tribal leader of the same category as rdjan. Vrdata in the 


sense of a military flock® seems to have been a kin-based unit, - 


for.in Vedic times army regiments were made of such segments. 
The term paiicavratas,? i.e. five races of men, can be compared 


1. VI, ii, 305-06. 

2. Infra, ch, XXI. 

3. VI, ii, 305-06. 

4. JS, ne 145.4; 152.11; 176,33; 187.20, 22; 188.4; 192.17; 194,113, 
18; 196,23; 197,25; 198,13; 205.5. 

- SV. vit, SED, 

- SV. vis, SED, 

- SV. vrata, SED, 

Ibid, 

Ibid, 
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to paficajanas or five tribes. This would suggest that the Vata 
was identical with the jaa. But we cannot guess the size of the 
vrata in relation to the gana, for in a passage which speaks of 
military mobilisation vratas precede the ganas.’ The leader of a 
gana is called ganapati, who at one place is also called rajay2 
The ganapati, who appears frequently even in the Rg Veda anq 
later Vedic texts,? was most probably a tribal leader.* This may be 
also true of ganesvara mentioned in the epics,®> which may have 
preserved some memory of the past. : 
Towards the end of the Vedic period we come across terms 
which stress the territorial and tribute-collecting aspects of the 
kingship or the chiefdom. Coronation rituals show a conflict 
between the tribal and territorial roles, because the territory was 
fixed and the tribe kept on moving.® But gradually the king got 
established in the rasfra, which term is derived from the root 
raj.” In the tenth book of the Rg Veda the king is asked to uphold 
the rastra;® the term janapada does not find any place in the 
Veda. However ina Brahmana we come across the term rastra- 
gopa, applied to: the purohita in the sense of the protector of a 
kingdom,® and we find rastrapati, ‘lord of a kingdom’ in another 
Brahmana.'° Rastrabhrt is applied to the king, in the sense of a 
sustainer of the kingdom in the Satapatha Brahmana.™ The same 
text also uses the term rdasfrin or ‘possessing or occupying a 
.kingdom’. A Purana has the term rasfrapala‘* or protector of the 
kingdom. 
Though janapada in the sense of a community is used in several 
Brahmanas," later Vedic texts hardly use any term which might 


1. RV, t1.26.6. In our opinion the vrayta belonged to an alien vrata in the 
same way as a janya belonged to an alien jana. 

2. AB, 1X.6. 

3. RV, 1.13.1, X.113.9; 7B, 7.11.4.2. AB, 1.21, 

4. RV, 11.23.1, : 

5. s.v. gana, SED, 

6. Infra, ch. XXI, 

7. s.V. rastra. SED. 

8. RV, X,173,1-2, The term rasfra is however mentioned even in earlict 
portions of the RV, VJ, ii, 223. 

9, AB, VIN1.25 quoted in VI, ii, 223, 

10. s.v. radsfrapati, SED, 

11. VI1.1.1.4, 

12, s.v. rasfra, SED, 

13, Ibid, 
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indicate the protection or lordshi , 
Sch tee BOWever appear inane yo amp BY the King. 
which might apply to later Vedic times. We hear of jana eerie 
and janapadasya i§a.2 In the sense of king the Ri vane then 
tions janap caer @° and Panini Mentions fimapatins — 

In later Vedic times the Protection of territory by the king is 
suggested by such terms as rastrapati, rastrabhrt, etc., but oar a 
fen ens Snetelle Bi tribute-collecting functions "Bali a. 
tary offering made to a prince 0 : 


: tr god,® forms part of the com- 
pound balihrt,® tribute-giving princes and tribes in the Rg Veda. 
But in later texts a term which indicates forcible collection of 


taxes from clansmen, i.e. visamatta,? eater of the peasant people, 
is applied to the King. This role comes into conflict with his 
protective obligations, which once extending to the whole tribal 
community, is restricted to the brahmanas.® Bhoja is another 
term, used in Vedic texts, to express the tribute-enjoying aspect 
of the kingship. It is however also used to denote a liberal, 
bountiful person.° In the Aitareya Brahmana, which is one of the 
youngest Brahmanas composed around 600 B.c., bhaujya, derived 
from bhoja, appears as a form of rulership.?° 

The king has to ‘eat’ and yet protect the people. As numerous 
later Vedic rituals show; the tribal peasantry resists the acquisi- 
tive attempts of the king or the chief!! and apparently demands 
protection. The dichotomy arising out of such a situation is 
solved in the iron ploughshare-based, class-divided society of 
post-Vedic times when the law-books (Dharmasitras) enunciate 


. FS, 1.177,21. 
. Ibid., 1.148.3. 
. 11.63.48 quoted in SED, p. 410, col, 2. 
. 1V.3.100 quoted ibid. 
- RV, 1.70.9, V.1.10. | 
. RV, VIL.6.5, X.173.6. 
. AB, VALL.AT7. . . _ _ 
. In the same passage of the 48, (VIII.17) the king is called brahmandanam 
gopta. 
9. s.v. bhoja, SED. ee 
i j 5 , ool, 2, 
i nae ee oe aa Several instances of strife between 
the vig and ksatra are quoted in VI, ii, 307, fn.12. The problem _ been 
discussed in my Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient 
India, ch. V. 
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the principle that the king receives taxes as wages for the Protec. 
tion he affords to the people.! In post-Vedic and classical texts 
large number of terms stress the tax-enjoying aspects Of the 
kingship. These are, for example, balisadbhagharin? bhagabhuj.a 
sadbhagabhak, sasthavrtti,® etc. a 

In post-Vedic times when tribes broke into individual Peasant 
households under gahapatis on a large scale, especially in the 
middle Gangetic plains, and tribal identities were overshadoweg 
by household peasant production units headed by patriarchs ang 
distinguished by occupational groups the king assumed new 
titles to emphasise his lordship over all category of people iy 
general. Such titles as nrpa,® urpati,’ naresvara,® narendra,2 
nara@dhipa,© manujadhipa,4 etc., came into prominence, It js 
significant that the terms used for the protective aspect of the 
king come to mean lordship or authority. This can be said of the 
word pati found in nrpati. In general most terms used for the 
king emphasise his lordship or sovereignity. For instance the 
term naresa stands for the person who disciplines (is) the people 
(nara). 

The division of society into varnas or social classes in which 
the two upper classes performed non-productive and managerial 
and the two lower classes productive functions came also to be 
reflected in the use of the synonyms and designations for the 
king. The duties of the varnas were laid down in the Dharma- 
Sastras, which made the king the defender and upholder and even 
promulgator of dharma or law. Hence the title dharmamaharaja 
and dharmapravartaka” came to be applied to him. Dharmaraja 
was applied not only to Yudhisthira, but inscriptions of the early 


1. P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, iii (second edn. Poona, 1973), 
pp. 27, 189. 

2. Manu, VIII.308, 

3, Markandeya Purdna quoted in s.v. bhagabhuj, SED, 

4, Manu VIII.305. 

5. Monier-Williams, Sakuntala, p. 187 quoted in s.v, sasthavrtti, SED. 

6. JS, 1.176.13, 108.4, 12, . 

7, JS, I 180, 5, 205.16. 

8. JS, 1 127, WW, 175.14. 

9, Manu quoted in s.v. narendra, SED. 

10, JS, 1118.4, 136.8, 144.20, 180,4, 197.9, 200.3, 214.1. 

11, JS, 1,174.12, 

12, Kauyilyas Arthasastra, ILI. ‘The title occurs in a verse probably. inter: 

polated in the AS, 
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roper name by several 
defence of the varna system 


of the 4th-6th centuries and bec ventional in later epi- 


graphs. Simhavarman, a Pallava King, is described as kaliyyga- 
dosavasanna-dharmoddharana-sannaddha: i.e. keenly pein 
salvaging the dharma beset by the evils of the Kali age. Several 
kings are described as engaged in the maintenance of the varna 
system. 

The most interesting development in the histor 


nyms used for the king appearing in Gupta and post-Gupta 
times is the one which regularly attributes to him the protection/ 
lordship/sovereignty/ownership of the earth or land. Manu states 
that the king is entitled to taxes because he protects the people 
and because he is mahipati* or the lord of the earth. The term 
mahipati may be translated as the protector of the earth but the 
term bhimeradhipati (lord of the soil) is also used by Manu.5 
The idea of territorial lordship appears in earlier texts® also, but 
it is only, around the second century A.D. ora little later that it 
is linked to the king’s claims for taxes. The position is further 
clarified and made unequivocal by Katyayana, a lawgiver of about 
the sixth century A.D. His law-book does not refer to royal protec- 
tion as the basis of taxation. According to him the king is entitled 
to one-fourth of the produce as tax because he is bhitsvamin.? 
Here we have to appreciate the difference between mahipati and 


y of the syno- 


1. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, BK lI, No. 9, line 2, As a proper name it 
occurs in ibid, BK III, No. 71-B, lines 5-6. The term dharmasthita is 
used by several (Buddhist?) Kusana princes (ibid., 2nd edn, pp. 110, 128). 
However dharmaraja occurs as an epithet of ASoka in the second century 

: Snes Satekarn is called vininvatita-cativana-samkarasa. Select 
Inscriptions, BK 11, no, 8 line 6. 

. Sel. Inscri., BK II, no. 67, line 13. 

» VITT.39, cf. VIL.182. 

.v Sate 

; Soi of this can be produced from the Jaya Santhita, 

P.V. Kane. ed., verse 16, 
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bhitsvamin. Svamin is a legal term used in the law-books, and 
therefore bhitsvamin indicates legal ownership of land by the king 
different from mere lordship or sovereignity indicated by nume. 
rous terms found even in pre-Gupta records.’ The formation of 
the term svamin from sv-+-min? does not help us, although the 
word sva and its corresponding terms in the sense of a bong 
of kinship or sentiment are found in several Indo-European 
languages.* The sense of belongingness as well as the sense of self 
is implied by it. Svdmin may have been a combination of three 
terms such as_ sva-+dma-t-in, which would mean Ownership of 
raw material or resources.* Whatever may be its derivation the 
term svamin is hardly found in pre-Maurya texts. It occurs 
frequently in Kautilya in opposition to dasa and bhrtya.® The 
legal sense of ownership is clearly conveyed by the use of the 
term at various places in BK III of the ArthaSastra. More 
importantly, it becomes in BK VI a synonym of the king or 
sovereign in the enumeration of the seven elements of the state 
by Kautilya.® But this portion of the Arthasdstra may bea late 


addition, and it is not clear whether the king, who is called master 


or owner, enjoys ownership of land. The term svamin is also used 
in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman around A.D. 150.7 It 
again appears in inscriptions. of Andhra Pradesh during the 
fourth century A.D.® Although in all such cases the designation 
svamin given to the king is intended to stress his possession of the 
realm, it is nowhere specifically connected with the royal owner- 
ship of land. But this idea seems to have been implicit and 
without doubt the law-book of Katyayana makes it explicit. 

The fact that the king was called bhisvamin was a legal recognition 
of the royal ownership of land. On the other hand, rules of the 


1. bhiimipa, JS, 1.175.13; mahipati, 1,130.9, 177.8, 194.16 vasudhadhipa, 
1.125.29. 


2. s.V. svamin, SED. 

.3, Benveniste, op.cit., pp. 269-72, 

4. In a discussion with me Professor R.C, Pandeya derives svamin from 
sv-+ami +n, i.e, one who possesses plenty of paddy, 

. AS, IIT.13. 

- Ibid. VII. BK VI however is considered to be a late portion of the 
Arthagastra, A similar enumeration of seven elements of the state begin- 
ning with svdmin is made in Amarakoga, 11.8. 

. Sel. Inscrr., BK II, no, 67 line 4. 

. Ibid, no, 104-A, lines 2-4; no. 104-8, line 3. 
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partition of landed Property in + 
easants were in actual possess; 
of legal duality and conundr 


reflected an earlier 


é » and naturally j , 
by Sabara in Gupta times when the sire ti aia 


strike a balance between the two, 

In addition to Katyayana’s clear enunciation of the royal 
ownership of land, Gupta and post-Gupta kavyas and inscrip- 
‘tions contain a large number of terms which emphasize royal 
control and possession over land in a manner in which it is not 
done in earlier texts. These are, for example, avani§a, avanindra, 
ksitipati, ksitindra, ksitisa, ksiteradhipa, parthiva, prabhurbhuvah, 
prthivinadtha, bhupa, bhapati, bhibhuj, bhimisvara, mahipati, 
mahipala, mahindra, mahimahendra,  urvipati, vasudhadhipa, 
vasudhesvara, samantabhiimi$vara.* Some such synonyms as bear 
the suffix pa, patiand pala indicate merely protection or lordship. 


Some others indicating authority over or possession of land - 


occur and find place in thekernel of the Mahabharata, but the fact 
of their inclusion in the Jaya Samhita makes the authority of the 
concerned passages suspect. The old epithets which represent the 
king as chief protector of men were not discarded but swamped 
by the new synonyms and designations which stressed his owner- 
ship and enjoyment of land. 

Numerous terms indicating royal enjoyment and ownership of 
land appear in inscriptions and in Jain and brahmanical texts of 
early medieval times. The literary texts make the point that earth 
. Laxman Shastri Joshi, ed., DharmakosSa, i, 1251-52, 1201 and 1207. 
. VI.7.3. quoted in DharmakosSa, i, 793. 


. Commentary on VI.7.3 quoted ibid. - ; 
. Such sparen as parthiva, bhapa, mahiksita, mahibhuk, cakravarti 
II.8. 


sarvabh are found in Amarakosa, mas : 
5, mahiksita, JS, 1.55.26, 179.8, 196.17, 205.1; vasudhadhipa, 1.125.235 


parthiva, 1,127.17, 180.7; 192.6, 23, etc.; ee oe ba ve Batic 
vendra, 1,180.8; bhimipa, 1.175.13. mahipa, 1.180.1; , 1.130.9, 


_ 177.8, 194,16, 205.14. 
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is like wife to the king, meant for enjoyment. But the king did 
not come to acquire land all of a sudden, It was a long Process. 
There is no doubt that in an early stage of social development 
the kings were agriculturists. Prthu Vainya, the first appointed 
king who gave the name prthivl to the area over which he ruled, 
is credited with the invention of agriculture.’ The epics tel] Us 
that Janaka of Videha lent his band to the plough, and that a 
proposal was made to Duryodhana for tilling the Sacrificial] 
‘ground. With the use of land for agricultural purposes the king 
or the chief may have been allotted the best piece of land by the 
community in recognition of his military, administrative anq 
other qualities, just as he was given the lion’s share in the booty 
and the best horse, elephant, etc. Till recent times when a 
zamindar raja visited his tenantry, his tenants would occasionally 
present to him the best piece of land in the village for providing 
him with the paddy of the best quality. Although we have not 
been able to trace instances of land allotments made by the 
tribe/community to the king or the chief in ancient Indian texts, 
the tradition of his ploughing the land continued in the form of 
vappamangala mentioned in the Pali texts.? The ploughing ritual 
is still performed annually by the Buddhist king of Thailand. 

In addition to land gifts from the community land grabbing in 


war and leadership in clearing the alluvial river basins and other. 


types of land may have added to royal landed property. Further 
when the tribes settled as enlarged and integrated communities, 
tribal chiefs known as rajan came to symbolise in their person the 
tribal authority over land. For a long time this authority was 
confined to the grant of waste land by the king, but he would 
also make grants out of rajakam khetam (cultivable lands under 
the king’s possession).® Royal ownership of arable and revenue 
paying lands in early medieval times is supported by the fact 
that the king claimed bhoga, bhogakara or rajakiya bhoga.* 

As a result of the factors indicated above by the beginning of 
the medieval period the situation seems to have materially 


1. s.v. Pritht, SED, 
2. T.W. Rhys Davids & William Stede, The PTS Pali-English Dictionary, 
_8.V. yappamangala, 
3. Sel. Inscrr., i, BK II, no, 84, line 4, 
4. References are discussed in U.N. Ghoshal, Contributions to the History 
of the Hindu Revenue System, p, 394, . - 
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changed, and the king who was head/protector of his tribe 
(janasya gopati) emerged legally and ideologically as the sole 
jandowner or bhisvamin, commonly known as bhiipati. The 
stages in the long process which eventually resulted in transfer- 
ring landownership to the king are not clear, but an analysis of 
the terms and epithets used for the king certainly enable us to 
identify the changes in his position from gopati to bhupati. In his 
new capacity he made land grants to his officers and supporters 
but only with the formal consent of the leading members of the 
community. Many Pala land charters addressed to royal officers 
and the rural population use the term matam-astu to signify the 
consentof the village community, but at a later stage even this 
euphemism is given up, and the term used is viditam-astu 
indicating thereby that the people concerned are just informed of 
the land or revenue transfers. 

This change in the position of the king proved to be of great 
significance. Because of their well-recognised position as owners 
of land the kings in most parts of the country made large-scale 


land grants. The process created new property relations in land, - 


though under the overall royal authority, and gave rise toa 
substantial class of landlords armed with fiscal and administra- 
tive rights and even with powers of private justice. On the other 
hand, the same process produced a class of servile peasantry 
overburdened with all kinds of imposts, and generally placed at 
the mercy of the newly created landed barons who could eject 
the peasants, compel them to stick to the soil and could even 
subject them to fresh levies not warranted by law or custom. 
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IN NORTHERN INDIA IN 
PRE-MAURYA TIMES 


| Whether the State is symbolized bya monarchy or an Oligarchy 
its overarching authority and the final verdict in vital matt 
becomes ultimately effective because of its capacity to acl 
the people to abide by its decisions. The decisions are enforced 
by officials recruited on account of their abilities or nearness to 
the seat of POWER: But in spite of a long, well-established tradi- 
tion of obedience to the clan, tribal or family chief, in the 
ultimate analysis the state has to invoke the help of some coercive 
authority such as army or police to implement its decisions. In 
many tribal societies all able-bodied men are mobilised for 
animal hunting; the same thing applies to man hunting, which is 
another name for war. And since war is an important and 
legitimate source of livelihood in archaic and primitive societies, 
some anthropologists call it a source of booty production. The 
chief and elders enjoy judicial authority, but do not require any 
elaborate mechanism to enforce it. This is so because tribesmen 
willingly submit to whosoever represents the judicial power. 

As pointed out elsewhere, a full-fledged state maintains a 
taxation system, a professional army, and a cadre of officials. 
Allthese elements are listed and explained by ancient Indian 
thinkers whose ideas are strongly similar to those of Engels,? 
Some scholars add the law enforcing or law maintaining autho- 
rity represented by the judicial organ to the list. As an organ 
manifesting the final and supreme authority the judicial and law- 
keeping organisation may be considered indispensable. The 
ancient Indjan thinkers regarded territory (rasfra/janapada) and 
the fortified capital (durga) as important ingredients ;* both stress 
the territorial aspect, which is regarded as an important element in 
the modern definition of the state. Anthropologists notice 


1, Supra, Ch, ILI. 
2. Ibid, 
3. Ibid, 
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temporary territorial demarcation even among groups of hunter, 
and more so among those of herders. But in such Modes of 
subsistence it is really the band of the kin-based solidarity that 
commands allegiance; the territory is a very weak claimant, The 
territory really assumes importance when people discover its 
potentialities for regular food production and use it for perma. 
nent habitation. At this stage, notwithstanding their immediate 
allegiance to various tribal units, sedentary people develop 
deeper attachment to the territory. 

The territory is exploited through its producers by making 
them pay taxes. In fact, of the various clements of the State the 
revenue system is the most critical. Without a regular supply of 
resources in cash or kind it is not possible to maintain the central 
establishment comprising the king or the ruling aristocracy, the 
professional army, the executive and judicial officials. Hence in 
Our Opinion the origin and growth of the taxation system deter- 
mines the rise and development of the state. It is interesting to 
note that this was realised by Kautilya. According to him vartta, 
comprising agriculture, cattle rearing and trade, is beneficial 
because it brings in cereals, cattle, cash and labour power, 
Through it, by means of the treasury and the army, the king 
controls his own subjects as well as those of others.1 Kautilya 
States clearly that the treasury is the source of the army. He adds 
that the relative importance of the two differs according to time 
and place, but he holds that while the treasury may be obtained 
and preserved through the army, the treasury can multiply itself 
and preserve itself, and it can also acquire and preserve the 
army.’ Kautilya reiterates his basic thesis by stating’ that the 
army exists because of the treasure, and that the state territory, 
Of which the treasure is the ornament, is won by the treasury and 
army.® 

It is argued by some that the consensual factor plays the deci- 
sive role in the formation of the state. Such an inference can 
certainly be drawn from the contract theories of the state which 


J. vartta dhanyapasuhiran yavistipradanadaupakariki, taya svapaksam para- 
paksanca vasikaroti kosadandabhyam, AS, 1.4, | 

2, AS, VIII, I, 

3, AS, II, 12, 


4. The Early State, Henry J.M. Claessen & Peter Skalnik (ed.), Mouton. 
‘1978, pp. 612-13, 
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speak of taxation In lieu of protection. But it is equally certain 
that these theories were put forward by state ideologues not 
only in India but also in other countries in order to justify the 
functioning Of the state and to assert and legalise its right to 
collect taxes. Even the contract theories, propounded in Pali and 
Sanskrit texts, suggest that it was found necessary to protect the 
institutions Of property and patriarchal family which were 
naturally the chief concerns of the members of the upper varnas. 
Whatever that may be, there is little doubt that ancient India 
had a class of ideologues who justified the authority of the state 
jn various ways. Apart from providing ‘secular’ justification 


they resorted to myth-making and religious validation. They © 


invented costly coronation ceremonies for the purpose of impres- 
sing the people with the power, prestige and majesty of the king, 
and they indoctrinated the common people in the divine attri- 
butes and even incarnation of the king. Therefore, though some 
tradition of consensus may have survived as a tribal legacy, 
deliberate efforts were made to win consent and acceptability. It 
seems that almost the whole priestly class was engaged in this 
ceaseless exercise which brought constant gains to it. The priests 
even found it necessary to invent superstitious practices for 
replenishing the royal exchequer. The ideological and communi- 
cative role involving downright propaganda was performed by 
the brahmanas, who in turn had to be supported by the state 
through payment of handsome gifts. Apparently a resourceless 
chief could not meet the demands of the brahmanas or even of 
Jain and Buddhist monks whose preachings also kept the state 
and society going by promoting ‘consensus’. Hence resource 
Taising was essential not only for the maintenance of the pro- 
fessional army, and of the executive and judicial officers, but 
also of those who promoted ‘consensus’. At least this seems to 
be the experience of the ancient Indian state. 

Since in our opinion the state assumes real shape in the age of 
the Buddha, especially in the middle Gangetic plains, we will try 
first to examine in terms of Kautilya’s varttd the material condi- 
tions that prepared the way for the production of the surplus and 
Indicate the methods adopted to collect it, especially in the form 
of taxes. Our second attempt would be to look for links, as 
‘mphasised by Kautilya in his own way, between the taxation 
‘ystem on the one hand and the formation and preservation of 
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the other state organs such as the army, territory, 
Other. 


The period with which we are concerned is noted for the rise 
of a large number of territorial states, mostly located in nort 


etc., on the 


: : he 
India and numbering more than fifty, if we take into account 
the 28 states mentioned by Alexander’s historians. Of course 


the idea of territory was not completely absent even in the hunt. 
ing and grazing stage of the tribal people, who claimed certain 
Stretches of territory as their sphere of influence and Operation, 
In the Rg Veda the terms pastya?and vrjana® are used frequently 
and they stand for enclosures or pasture grounds. In the Rg Vadn 
even the term rastra* is used, and rajya® occurs in later texts, 
In later Vedic texts the idea of territory or rdstra® is expresseq 
repeatedly. But for the greater part of the Vedic period people 
seem to have been more attached to their clanor similar kin-based 
institutions than to the territory which they used for grazing and 
cultivation. It was really with the end of the Vedic period, and 
particularly in post-Vedic times, that field agriculture based on 
the use of the iron ploughshare enabled the -people to set up their 
farms and households and tied them down firmly to the soil. 

The discussion of the janapadanivesa, founding of rural settle- 
ments or large territorial units, in the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
(II. I) does indicate the general process of migration and coloni-- 
sation, and underlines the crucial importance of agriculture and 
land distribution. The ultimate object of setting up settlements is 
the collection of taxes levied according to the carrying capacity 
of the soil and its cultivators. This point is clearly made in the 
Mahabharata, which states that the state is based on the treasury 
and the treasury is based on settlements.? The Kautilyan 
Janapada consisted of 3200 villages,* and apparently a mahdjana- 
_ 1. Sixteen mahajanapadas including republics are mentioned in the Ariguttara 

Nikdya, six republican states are also mentioned in Pali texts, and twenty- 
eight states are mentioned by Alexander’s historians. H.C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, University of Clacutta, 
1972, pp. 85; 169-74, 216-29, 

. VI, i, 512-13, 

. VI, ii, 320, 

. FE, ti, 223, 

. VI, ii, 220-21, 

. VI, ti, 223. 

. ..rastram ca koSabhutam syat ko§o vesmagatastatha. 
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pada comprised severa] janap 


villages. Bimbisara calleg a menting for several thousand 
which may be 4 conventional] number: a gramikas,) 
would consist of 250 janapaday Bib aac ' a case his state 
pada was a large Settled territorial unit ea fie wie ela 
and various impositions. Of bearing taxes 

Certain material conditions favoured the 
padas. In Punjab and the upper G 


. Sites have been counted in 
Ndia and th Deccan but most 
them are located in eastern U.P. and Bi ans 


shows that the smiths were capable of putting more carbon in 
them and thus making the tools lastingand more serviceable.3 
The second development that contributed to the material life of 
the period was the beginning of paddy transplantation.4 With 
the large-scale clearance of the extremely fertile middle Gangetic 
zone and the introduction of new methods of cultivation, the 
Production per hectare may have doubled. The farmers, therefore, 
Were in a position to support their households and dependants 


1. H.C, Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 155. 
2. The results of the examination of these objects are available in H.C, 
; Bharadwaj, Aspects of Ancient Indian Technology, Delhi, 1979, 

- Ibid, 
4. Rs, Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India, 


New Delhi, 1983, pp. 96-99. 
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and able to pay taxes to the state. The problem is to find OUt th 
Stages by which taxation became a regular feature. ? 

Archacologically the existence of many mahdjanapadas an 
some other states in the middle Gangetic zone and its Periphery 
1S supported by the finds of NBPW, punchmarked COins ang 
many other signs of habitation and craft activities. The distriby. 
tion of NBPW in these territorial states corroborates the Pal 
evidence about their existence in respect of nearly half the mahg. 
Jjanapadas, It further suggests that practically every state in the 
middle Gangetic plains had an upper social crust which Used 
this de lux pottery. This crust may have consisted of Priests 
warriors and substantial gahapatis, who appear as important 
elements in Pali and Sanskrit texts. The formation of a rulin 
order with functions of fighting, administering, etc., legally 
assigned to it on a hereditary basis by the Dharmasitras js almost 
peculiar to the Indian situation. In later Vedic texts the rajanya, 
a relative or kinsman of the Taja, played the diminutive role ofa 
chief. Now he practically came to be replaced by the ksatriyay 
khattiya order in the Dharmasitras and Pali texts. Later Vedic 
rituals reflect a long drawn-out Struggle between the vi§ or the 
tribal peasantry on the one hand and the rajanya or the Tuling 
chiefs who insisted on collecting tributes from the tribesmen. By 
the age of the Buddha this struggle seems to have been ideologi- 
cally resolved in favour of the ksatriyas, whose ruling functions 
were clearly defined and accepted in the Dharmasitras, of course 
with the support of the priests/brahmanas. The Jain and Buddhist 
monks, who had no place in the brahmanical hierarchy, lent 
greater support to the emergent ruling order, for they accorded 
the khattiyas the first place in social ranking. Without going into 
the composition of the ksatriya varna at any length, we may say 
that the ksatriyas mainly comprised the chiefs of the ruling class 
and lineages, although many poor cousins may have been 
included in this category. 


1. Mainly on the basis of African analogy the terms tribe, clan, lineage, 
segment, etc., are being used increasingly in the Indian context by 
anthropologists, but the ancient kinship terms such as jana, vis, gotra, 
vamsa, kula, etc., carry their own nuances. In the Vedic context, jana IS 
understood by Indologists as tribe, and vig as clan on the assumption 
that a tribe separates into clans, It is held by some anthropologists (viz. 
Mandlebaum) that in India lineage separates into clans, but whatever 
little idea I have of large kin-based units in north Bihar and elsewhere in 
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But whatever be their origin, legally and 
were entitled to rule, and ruling meant pri 
taxes, and enforcement of decisions in disputes relating to 
patriarchal family and property, and of course protecting people 
against Invasions. In course of time the legitimacy of the 
ksatriya’s function to rule became so well established that even 
brahmana rulers had to adopt ksatriya titles and paraphernalia. 

How and why certain segments of people came to claim taxes 


ideologically they 
marily collection of 


in the age of the Buddha is discussed in the Pali texts ina - 


theoretical manner. They present the picture of an ideal, collec- 
tivist, prestate society, which was distorted by the appearance of 
property in land and patriarchal family. This picture may reflect 
some reality, but how voluntary offerings evolved into mandatory 
payments 1s nowhere indicated. This process has not been 
treated even by modern scholars including U.N. Ghoshal. 
However the pioneer but excellent works of Fick and Mr and 
Mrs Rhys Davids, supplemented by those of B.C. Sen, A.N. 
Bose and R.N. Mehta, provide valuable information regarding 
the system of land revenue in about a couple of centuries pre- 
ceding the establishment of the Maurya empire. Nevertheless 
their generalizations regarding the nature of the royal share 
collected from the peasants, and of the grants made by the king, 
need reappraisal. Fick and Rhys Davids hold that the royal 
share was a tithe levied upon the annual produce in kind," but 
Biihler thinks that it was ‘ground rent’, which presupposes the 
measurement of the ground held by a peasant family and the 
calculation of the average yield on the basis of the produce 
extending over a number of years; the fertility of the soil may 
have also been taken into account. ‘Ground rent’ would appear 
therefore a kind of fixed tithe based on the area of the cultivable 
land. However the term rent is used in the context of landlords 
collecting their dues from the tenants. In modern terms ground 


—_—_— SO 


sion of the Puranic acco 
age” to the ruling house of the 
p. 77 with fn. 3). He also speak 
3), and of the Licchavi clan (Ibi 
anthropological view, it seems that he consi 
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1, ichnea "Fei Social Organisation of N.E. India etc., pp. 118-19; 
Cambridge History of India, i, ed. E.J. Rapson, p. 177. 
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dered clan a larger unit than 
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rent is understood in the sense of the rent which is fixed by the 
landlord on the basis of the market price and not on the basis 
of the yield in a harvest. But by ‘ground rent’ Biihler Probaby 
means land tax fixed on the basis of the produce and Paid tg 
the state. 

Apparently the early Indologists saw no. difference between tax 
and rent. As is well-known, in the case of oriental despotism 
Marx considers tax to be identical with rent. This is based on 
Bernier’s view that in the seventeenth century India the kin 
symbolizing the state was the landlord or the sole owner of the 
land, But the pre-Maurya tradition does not represent the king 
as the owner of land. On the other hand, the earliest law-bookg 
Justify the king’s claim to a share of the produce or tax on the 
ground that he protects the people. Buteven if the demand of 
the state from the agriculturists is called rent in place of tax, 
there is no doubt about its being regular and compulsory in the 
age of the Buddha. 

How voluntary offerings were transformed into compulsory 
payments can be seen from an-examination of the terms used for 
tax. In any case ‘tithe’ and ‘ground rent’ may be taken as two 
Successive stages in the development of the ancient taxation 
system. Since we are dealing with a period of about 300 years 
such a development seems to be possible. 

That the tithe system prevailed can be inferred from a Jataka 
story in which a seffhi feels guilty in conscience while plucking 
some blades from the untithed field.1 On the other hand, the 
two references, which relate to the measuring of field by royal 
Officers, are capable of being interpreted in a way which may 
Suggest some sort of ‘ground rent’*, Biihler compares the 
rajjugahaka-amacca with the Land Revenue Settlement Officer 
of British India and suggests that measurement was used for 
assessing ‘ground rent’*. But Fick surmises that land was 
measured either to form an approximate idea of the amount of 
rent payable by the subjects to the king or to determine the 
average produce to be brought to the king’s store-room.* Never- 


1, Jét,, ii, 378. 

2. Ibid., ii, 376; iv, 169, 

3, Ibid., ii, 378; ZDMG, xlvii, 468-70, 

4, Richard Fick, Social Organisation of N.E. India etc., p. 149. 
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the field t juga - 
amacca WAS CcOnscious of doing abtighs which Hh lebaed 
Masamika or Kutumba™ lends 
tthe land was measured for 
But whether this was the 
normal practice throughout the upper and middle Gangetic 
zones cannot be stated. Panini, who 


belonged to north-western 
India, refers to officers called ksetrakara, who divided the culti- 


purposes of taxation, although the 
out. Another reference in Panini 
mean that an impost of two or t 
every hala or plough-measure of l 
interpretation of the Kagsika in 
pracam haladau may be applied to 
pre-Maurya times, but its menti 
the same connection, levied respe 
duals, and hand-millsé 
existing during the seven 
was written. 


(vi.3.10) has been taken to 
hree pada coins was levied on 
and in eastern India.3 This 
its comment to karanamni ca 
the middle Gangetic zone in 
on of the three other taxes, in 
Ctively on households, indivi- 
may perhaps be true of the conditions 
th century A.D., when. this commentary 


Theoretically, as head and symbol of the clan or the commu- 


nity, the king could claim ownership of all the land, a position 
which developed out of the Vedic custom, according to which 
no land could be alienated without the consent of the vig. But 
neither the early Pali texts nor the earliest law-books, called the 
Dharmasitras, assert such a claim for the king. The functions 
of such royal officers as ksetrakaras, rajakammikas,° etc., show 
that in many cases the king exercised his right of levying ‘ground 
rent’ effectively. But, as regards taxes on the general peasantry, 
the early Pali texts never assert that the king levied taxes because 
he was the owner of the soil. The law-book of Gautama, how- 
ever, states that the king was entitled to bali because of the 
protection afforded by him to the people.* Protection was a 


. Jat., ii, 376. 
VS Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, Lucknow, 1953, pp, 142, 197, 
* Ibid., Pp. 414-15, 
. Ibid, 
. Jat., iv, 169, 
. X.28 with the comm. of Haradatta (ASS edn.). 
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function inherited from the king from the stage of tribal Chie. 
tainship, but now it served asa good excuse for validating his 
authority. Commenting on Gautama, Maskarin (12th century 
States that taxes are to be paid by the cultivators on the plots of 
land which they obtain from the king,? obviously this was a much 
later development, for many texts of early medieval times 
represent the king as the owner of land. Gautama adds that the 
rate of bali should be 1/6, 1/8 and 1/10,2 which Haradatta, 4 
commentator of about the 12th century, interprets as differin 
according to the fertility of soil. It is obvious, then, that there 
was no uniform rate irrespective of the nature of the yield, This 
might suggest that the idea of land rent was gradually developing, 
But the varying rates might also mark Stages in the development 
of the capacity of the peasants to pay. The capacity would 
obviously depend on the nature of the tools they used, the crops 
they produced, and the fertility of the soil they cultivated, 
Apparently the carrying capacity of the soilto pay as much as 
1/6 of the total yield presupposed production of sufficient surplus 
through cultivation based on the use of the iron ploughshare 
and practice of paddy transplantation; to this may be added 
advanced knowledge of weather conditions connected with the 
naksatras or lunar mansions. Bali stands for voluntary offering, 
religious or otherwise. Although the religious form continued in 
the post-Vedic period and also later, the non-religious form.of 
tribute given to the tribal chief assumed a mandatory character. 
The term bhaga shows that the king was entitled to his share 
and the term kara shows that he could collect taxes from the 
people. Bhaga again was a remnant of the tribal stage of dis- 
tribution system in which kinsmen were entitled to their shares. 
- But what was received as a matter of custom by every kinsman 
came to be claimed compulsorily by the king, who no longer 
functioned in a tribal set-up. The same process applied to the 
presents offered by the kinsmen to their tribal chieftain. We may 
add that in ancient Assyria the term ‘gift’ was used for regular 
taxes for a long time in spite of the fact that the subjects were 
compelled to make these payments.* It would appear that what 
constituted gifts by clansmen at one stage became taxes later. 10 


1. Comm. to Gautama, X.24, 
2. X.24, 
3. Olmstead, History of Assyria, p. 516. 
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We have no idea about { 
bali, coming down from 


ing class were 
increasing and the producti i 
developing, the rate was e 
ation that the king should 
dhamma,® several instanc 
Jatakas.* They Suggest th 
in order to fill up his c 


also remit taxes.? The fact that the king could enhance and 
remit bali shows that this was no longer treated as a voluntary 
or customary offering, but as a tax imposed on the people by the 
king. Thus bali became political in nature. 

Initially bali was not collected in money, although we find that 
incomes of villages were estimated in terms of money, and in 
Some cases even hired labourers were paid in cash. But the early 
Pali texts do not know of tithe being commuted into money rent. 
Nevertheless, as shown earlier, it can be inferred from Panini 
that in eastern India money rental was imposed on every plough- 
measure of land. In spite of numerous finds of hoards of punch- 
marked coins, mostly of silver, since c. 500 B.c. in the middle 
‘Gangetic zone, generally, money economy was not so advanced 
as to eliminate payment of the royal share in kind. That bali 
. Jat., ii, 378. 

XII. 

. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 415,. 
3.15. 

. Jat., iv, 399, 400. 

- Ibid., ii, 240; iv, 224; v, 98. 
- Ibid,, iv, 169, 
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was synonymous with payment in kind can be deduced from the 
fact that at onc place, in the same compound, bali and kahdpang 
are mentioned as two separate impositions.* The term nivdsg. 
yefana, occurring ina Jataka story,’ can be taken in the Sense of 
house rent, but here also payment is made not in cash but in oxen, 

But the use of the term kara or kara is significant, and Paninj’, 
statement that money rental was imposed on every plough- 
measure of land in eastern India is significant. The practice may 
have prevailed around c. 400 B.c. or a Jittle earlier. It is clearly 
linked with the appearance of metallic money generally in the 
form of punchmarked silver coins, which phenomenon doe; 
indicate commodity production (whatever be the scale) and long- 
distance transaction. Metallic money was a symptom of the 
weakening of the barter system or the mutual gift system, as the 
case may be, associated with the tribal economy. The significance 
of the advent of metallic money, especially of gold and silver in 
comparison with copper, is brought out by Karl Marx in these 
words: 


The precious metals last, they do not alter, they can be divid- 
ed and then combined together again, they can be transported 
relatively easily owing to the compression of great exchange 
value in little space... The precious metals then split off from 
the remainder by virtue of being inoxidizable, of standard 
quality etc., and they correspond better, then, to the higher 
stage, in that their direct utility for consumption and produc- 
tion recedes while, because of their rarity, they better represent 
value purely based on exchange. 


Thus once money came into use it brought in the elements of 


private profit and accumulation at the cost of the gift system 


characterising kinship ties. It also made possible centralised fiscal 
collection and consequently helped to consolidate dispersed bits 
of authority into an integrated authority. Therefore, the role of 
punch-marked coins called karsapana or kahdpana in facilitating 
the formation of a central power structure cannot be underesti- 
mated. The fact that pana was associated with karsa (to culti- 
vate) shows that metallic money was meant for measuring the 

1, Ibid., ii, 240. | 

2. Ibid., i, 194, 

3. Karl Marx, Grundriss, p. 166. 
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agricultural products, a part of i 
rate state. i which had to be made over 
We hardly know of any machinery Created for revenue collec- 
tion during the Vedic period. It is very doubtful whether the 
term bhagadugha used in later Vedic texts can be understood in 
the sense of milcher of the share Or tax-collector.1 Most proba- 
bly, in view of the distributive functions of tribal societies, the 
bhadgadugha distributed the spoils, cattle, cereals, etc,, received by 
the later Vedic chieftain, commonly called rdjan. But in post- 
Vedic northern India, especially in the middle Gangetic basin, 
we come across half a dozen officers who worked as tax-collec- 
tors. The gamabhojaka and a few other functionaries were 
connected with the work of assessment and measuring grain for 
storing it in the royal granary. The precise functions of the 
gamabhojaka and royal collectors, and their mutual relations, 
cafinot be determined. Fick’s view that the gamabhojaka was an 
Official appointed to collect the revenue of a village for the king 
has rightly been questioned,? for he relies upon a solitary passage 
in the introductory episode of a Jataka story.? But since the 
gamabhojaka could impose and collect fines from the villagers in 
the case of minor disputes,‘ and in those of murder and. other 
offences committed by drunkards,® it is likely that his main 
concern was the maintenance of law and order. However in the 
earlier stage we cannot expect much differentiation of functions, 
and itis no wonder if a magistrate and judge functioned asa 
tax-collector. Revenue administration came to be assigned 
exclusively to a set of officers, but the g@mabhojaka did not 
belong to this category. He collected royal dues, but he also 
settled local disputes, maintained law and order,® sometimes 
interdicted cow-slaughter,’? and occasionally helped villagers in 
times of distress. The institution of gamabhojaka was almost 
universal, but his function as a royal tax-collector seems to 
have been occasional. Further, the gamabhojaka should not be 
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understood as an enjoyer of the village. This office was not a 
device for providing revenues to favourites and brahmanas, [p 
fact, though this cffice formed the lowest rung in the ladder, jt 
was an important part of the administrative machinery, whic, 
was headed by the commander-in-chicf.1 Gamanis are algo 
mentioned as village headmen, who seem to have been King’s 
favourites living in luxury,” but there is no proof that they acteg 
as regular royal collectors and enjoyed revenues raised from the 
villages.® Probably the office of the village headman, whether of 
the gamabhojaka or the gamani, was elective in the beginning 
but in course of time he came to be an officer of the king ang 
became less representative of the interests of the local folk. 

The gamabhojaka was not an absentee landlord, as is wrongly 
suggested by a writer.* It cannot be proved that revenues were 
assigned to the village headman; in-this respect the literal mean- 
ing of the term cannot be taken as indicating the real position of 
the gamabhojaka. In several passages of the Aitareya Brahmana® 
the term bhoja seems to be used as king’s title. The use of the 
word bhoja, therefore, in the gamabhojaka may indicate that this 
functionary was an agent appointed by the king for performing 
a few essential administrative functions in the village. The evidence 
that the gamabhojaka primarily collected royal dues from the 
peasants is not strong, but to regard him as the lord of the land 
of the village will be stretching the imagination too far. 

Half a dozen royal collectors, mentioned in the Jatakas, hold 
different designations, but they were not placed in charge of 
different taxes. On the contrary, they all were clearly connected 
with the collection of bali, which was the chief royal tax. One of 
these, the yutta® can be identified with Panini’s dyukta, which 
was a general term for government servants engaged in routine 
work.” When they were specially commissioned for some job 
they were called niyukta;® they seem-to be the same as the 


. Ibid., v, 484, 

. Ibid., iv, 310, 

. Cf, JDL, xxiv, 16, 

. A.N, Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, i, 39. 
. VILE, 12, 14, 17; VI, ii, 112. 

. Jat, ¥, 117. 
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' The comment , 
views of the functions of this office, Haradatt ators take two 


» Maskarin 


baligrahanam 
niyukta by those who live on 


mes of emergency or to collect 
oO have been the case 
who also are put in the 
commentary® as balisadhakas; these two probably were ordinary 
tax-collectors, normally collecting bali from the people. The 
term balipatiggahaka is also interpreted as tax-collector,!° but 
originally it may have meant receiver of offerings or oblations,44 
the rajakammikas were, however, regular tax-collector who 
measured land and collected taxes.12 Panini mentions a class of 
officers known as kd@rakaras, who were entrusted with the raising 


1, X.29. 

2. Comm. to Gautama, X.29. 

3. Ibid., X,.23; balidana is even now used in the sense of sacrifice of animals 
for religious purpose. 

4, Dharmakosa, ed. L.S. Joshi, i, Pt. 3, 1661. 

5. Jat., v, 102-3, gatha with comm. 

6. Ibid., vi, 212. gatha. 

7. Ibid., v, 106, 

8. Ibid., iv, 362, 

9. Ibid, 

10. Fick, op. cit., p, 120. 

11. PTS Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. balipatiggahaka, 

12, Jat., vi, 169, 
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of taxes in eastern India,’ but the work of measuring land Was 
done by the ksetrakaras. Another officer connected with land 
revenue work was the rajjugahaka-amacca, who may have been 
primarily an assessor of taxes rather than a collector. We may 
not have clear idea about the precise functions of each of these 
collectors, but in the age of the Buddha we find a fairly Organis- 
ed fiscal system free from the dominating influence of the kings. 
men of the king. It was certainly a significant advance on the aq 
hoc, irregular, ceremonial collections of later Vedic times when 
some kinsmen of the chief collected such dues and the others 
(probably the distant ones) were persuaded to pay these. 

The relation between. different categories of tax-collectors jp 
pre-Maurya times needs to be examined. Fick points out that 
taxes were paid to the official who represented the king in the 
province allotted to him.? But he does not make it clear who 
these officials were and how they were connected with the royal 
collectors noticed above. Similarly, he states that in the village 
revenues were given to the gamabhojakas But if this official 
collected taxes from the cultivators in all cases what was the 
necessity of employing three or four other officers for the 
purpose? Besides, how did they function in relation to the village 
superintendent? Unfortunately for lack of further data these 
questions cannot be answered satisfactorily. 

It may be asked whether there existed any considerable class 
of landed intermediaries in this period. Sometimes the gama- 
bhojakas are looked upon as a powerful class of intermediaries, 
somewhat analogous to the modern landlords.4 In our opinion 
this statement can be applied in some measure to those brah- 
manas who were granted land by the king and not to the 
gamabhojakas who were either representatives of the local folk or 
regular officers appointed by the king and dismissed by him 
when occasion demanded it. 

Whether there were manorial lords during this period depends 
upon the correct interpretation of certain terms such as bra/ma- 
deyya and raja-bhoggam. The explanation of Buddhaghosa that 
the grants mentioned in the early Pali canons carried with them 


1. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 415. 
2. Op. cit., p. 120. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Bose, op.cit., i, 38. 
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administrative and judicial rights! 
existing in the fifth century a.p. wi 


of the grant to local notabilities 
traced back to the time of the Buddha? 
evidence. Since the states were compa 


even the local affairs could be managed by the officers of the 
king. Although there are several instances of brahmadeyya grants 
in Kosala and Magadha, mentioned in the Digha Nikaya3 
significantly enough neither the term akara nor any other term 
indicating immunity of taxes is found in the string of adjectives 
qualifying the land granted. The absence of the list of exemp- 
tions naturally leads us to think that the grantees had to pay 
some tribute to the king4 although in general the brahmanas/ 
priests did not have to pay taxes. And hence, compared to the 
grants of post-Maurya and Gupta periods, the pre-Maurya 
grants conferred very limited advantages on the beneficiaries. 
The brahmadeyya grants of this period did not carry the privi- 
leges which appear in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The term raja-bhoggam occurring inthe grants of the Digha 
Nikaya is interpreted in different ways. In the opinion of T.W. 
Rhys Davids raja-bhogga was aform of tenure, and its holder was 
empowered to exact all dues accruing to the government within 
the boundaries of the district or estate granted to him. He could 
hold his own courts, and occupied in many ways the position of 
a baron, orlord of the manor, except that he could draw no 
rent.° But, in the cluster of adjectives qualifying such grants, 
the term rdja-bhoggam should be taken in the sense of ‘royal’, 
or that enjoyed by the king; and not in the sense of “a grant fo 
be enjoyed by the grantee in the same way as the king dogs a, 
as is done in the translation of this term by Rhys Davids.® In 
the grants occurring in the Digha Nikaya, the form of tenure is 


cannot be sustained by 
Tatively smaller in area, 


Sumangala Vilasint, i, 246. 
CAI, i, 159. 
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indicated not by the term rdja-bhoggam but by the term 

brahmadeyya, which is a well recognised form of tenure in 

brahmanical texts and inscriptions of the later periods, Fick 

cites several references to show that the rdja-bhoggas were a 

class of officers in the pay of the king, and equates them with the 

rajanyas.! This may hold good of the references he quotes.? But it 

may‘not apply to all such references found in the Digha Nikayg. 

The commentary explains rdja-bhoggam as raja laddham bhoggam, 
i.e., the meal or domain acquired by the king®? which evidently 
refers to royal possession. How the king carhe to acquire the 
domain or estate for his enjoyment is a matter of conjecture. The 
tribal analogy and examples from ancient Greek societies would 
show that the tribal chief was originally given a large parcel of 
land for the maintenance of his family; or he may have seized it 
with the support of the close circle of his kinsmen. In any case 
such acquisition is important in bolstering the authority of the 
chief over the rank and file of the people. Once he acquired a 
piece of land he could make grant out of it to win support and 
strengthen his political authority. Thus brahmadeyya grants 
were made out of the royal domain or the crown land, and not 
out of the land held by the communities of peasant proprietors, 
Holders of such grants evidently were priests who consolidated 
the state power by communicating prostate social and religious 
ideas to the producing masses. There is nothing to show that the 
grantees performed administrative functions. 

Bhogagama, which often occurs in the Jatakas, apparently 
means a Village given by the king to his favourites for enjoyment; 
apparently such a village was not granted to people for rendering 
administrative or other services to the state. In one instance a 
barber happened to be the beneficiary of such a favour.4 A 
passage from the Jatakas® has been interpreted to mean that the 
amacca was the bhojaka of a village, which was given by the 
king for his.enjoyment as remuneration for his office.® But the 
passage in question makes it very clear that this was not the case. 


. Op. cit., p. 153. 
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In reality this particular amacca was asked to collect royal 
revenues (rajabali) from this village. We learn that when he 
conspired with the robbers to carry off the taxes collected for the 
king, he was heavily punished. Another reference,! on the basis 
of which it has been stated that a monarch could endowa 
minister with the contributions of the gamas? (villages), 
should not create the impression that the grant was made to the 
minister in return for his administrative services. In this parti- 
cular case, sixteen excellent villages (probably conventional in 
number) were granted to a minister as a reward for his ability to 
provide the right solution to a philosophical question, namely, 
the definition of an ascetic; and further in this case the minister 
was the Bodhisatta. The reward was made for religious and 
philosophical services. The view that the minister gotas their 
chief remuneration villages together with cows, chariots, ele- 
phants. etc.,2 and that salaries and food were additional pay- 
ments,* does not seem to be sound. In fact, they were given 
bhattavetana primarily as their remuneration, and villages were 
an additional favour occasionally bestowed on them when the 
king so pleased. The specific purpose for the grant of villages 
mentioned in the Jatakas is the reward for wise or religious 
instruction imparted to the king by the Bodhisatta,5 although 
such instruction could be used for political purposes. Most 
bhogagamas were enjoyed by the purohita® (priest) and some by 
the serfthis (merchants). According to the Jatakas generally such 
villages were granted to the chief advisers and religious instruc- 
tors to the king, and not to the amdatyas. In spite of the fact that 
the grantees enjoyed the revenues of these village, it is obviously 
wrong to render bhogagdmas as zamindaris, as is done in 
several Jataka translations, for the donees enjoyed no pro- 
prietory rights whatsoever in the villages granted to them. 
Considered as a whole the grants suggest certain general 
points. First, although the king had the power to make grants, 


he was not under the obligation to do so, as seems to have 


. Jat., vi, 261. 

. CHI, i, 177. 

. De, JDL, xxiv, 10; Jat. vi, 363. 
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become the practice in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
Secondly, in many instances a part of the royal domain or the 
crown land was granted. Thirdly, grants were made for spiritya) 
and religious services. Fourthly, these were probably tenable fo, 
lifetime. This inference is, however, not based on the Wrong 
translation of a Jataka passage,’ in which the term gdmayarg,, 
means prosperous village, and not ‘for life’, as Rouse under. 
stands. Further, the grants were not made in perpetuity, They 
give neither any indication of being passed on to the descendants 
of the grantees nor of the obligation imposed by the donor on 
his successors to maintain these grants under threats of impreca- 
tions. Fifthly, there is nothing to show that the bhogagamas were 
free from tributes to the king. The dominant role of the ksatriyas 
during this period might suggest that they perhaps collected taxes 
even from the brahmana donees. Lastly, even in the Jatakas, 
which are sometimes placed in the third or the second centuries 
B.C., grants had not become a common practice. It would, there- 
fore, appear that revenue and other officers who manned thestate 
apparatus were paid out of the taxes collected for the king rather 
than through the grants of land or revenues. 

We have some idea about the usual mode of payment made to 
the officers and other employees of the king, and it seems that 
most payments were made out of the taxes collected by the royal 
agents. The common term used for remuneration is bhattavetana. 
At one place it has been translated as food-money.? But Horner 
renders rafifio bhattavetandharo as “living on a salary and food 
from a king’? and probably this is correct. In what form the 
salary was paid is not clear; we can well presume that there was 
no necessity of paying the officers again in kind if they were 
already given provisions. Therefore, wherever the term vetand is 
compounded with bhatta, it may be taken in the sense-of cash 
payment. Accordingly, the statement that elephant troops and 
chariotmen, royal guards and infantry were given bhattaveyana* 
should mean that, besides provision for maintenance, they 
were paid cash salary by the king. We also learn of the rise in 
the pay (vetana) of his elephant-driver, or his life-guardsmtan, 


1, Ibid., ii, 428-9, eatha 117. 

2. Ibid., iv, 132; Tr. Jar., iv, 84. 
3. The Book of Discipline, ii, 67. 
4. Jat., iv, 134, gatha 100, 
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his chariot-soldier or his foot- 
which may suggest that in such c 
The armymen were not paid thro 
Assyria. In the Pali texts soldiers were not allotted land for sub- 
sistence. In some cases even hired labourers were paid in cash.2 
Moreover, whether it is the income of a Village,? or payment to 
a youth skilled in tracking footsteps* or an archer, or gift to 
the Great Being,* the amount stated in each instance is a 
thousand pieces of money. Obviously this figure is conventional, 
as is inevitable in folk literature, but all this undoubtedly points 
to the probability of payment in cash to the officers and emplo- 
yees of the king. The finds of punch-marked coins between 
c. 500 and c. 300 B.c. suggest that taxes could be collected in 
metallic money and payments could be made through the same 
medium. This facilitated fiscal centralisation which helped the 
formation of large and Strong polities. But initially revenues were 
mainly collected in kind, and so officers may have been paid in 
kind supplemented by cash. 

The taxation system including the sources of tax and items of 
expenditure and also the state machinery, given in the Artha- 
. Sastra of Kautilya,?7 when compared with the early Pali evi- 
dence, shows a _ rapid development in both the financial and 
governmental mechanisms. We gather a good ‘deal of informa- 
tion about the types of taxes and the mechanism for their levy 
and collection from the early Pali texts, the Dharmasitras and 
some other sources. But they do not specify the items on which 
the taxes were spent. This information is supplied by Kautilya, 
whose budgeting principles may have originated in pre-Maurya 
times. According to him expenditure (vyaya-Sarira) is incurred 
on gifts meant for the worship of gods and ancestors and for 
the chanting of auspicious mantras. Thus the upkeep of the 
Priests accounted for a good portion of what the state spent. 


soldier allowed by the king, 
ases salaries were paid in cash, 
ugh land Brants, as we find it in 
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Another item of expenditure covered the royal harem and the 
kitchen.! Apparently it was too early to draw a line betwee 
state expenditure and the private houschold expenditure 
king. The storehouse, the armoury, the house of commod 
the storehouse of raw materials, artisanal workshops (Karmaniay 
and use of labour power (visti) appear as items of expenditure 2 
This would suggest that a large number of staff employed in 
fiscal, military and administrative activitics had to be paid out 
of the state income. As many as eleven adhyakasas*® or superin. 
tendents came under the items on which expenditure was to be 
incurred. But strangely enough no term is used to signify many 
categories of officers, whose salaries in cash are prescribed in 
Kautilya under bhrtyabharaniyam.* Kautilya ‘provides for the 
payment of various categories of royal agents by using the term 
ditapravartimam® or the cadre of the diitas. The data served 
not only as envoy/messenger but also as news carrier and 
executor of royal order; perhaps he also worked as spy. The 
dita in the lowest grade was paid as little as ten panas. How- 
ever ithas to be stressed that the four wings of the military 
organisation, for which payment in cash is provided in AS, V.3, 
constitute a clear demand on state income.® In addition to all 
this, expenditure is provided for herds of cows, enclosures of 
beasts, deer, birds and rogue elephants and for storage of fire- 
wood and fodder.” An analysis of the items of expenditure 
would show that the vital organs® were maintained through 
taxes of various kinds. 

It is, therefore, clear that the growth of the state apparatus was. 


Of a 
ities, 


1. Ibid, 

2. Ibid. 

3. These are akaraddhyaksa, kostagaradhyaksa, panyadhyaksa, kupyadhyaksa, 
ayudhdgaradhyaksa, go’adhyaksa, asvadhyaksa, hastyadhyaksa, ratha- 
dhyaksa, pattyadhyaksa, and vivitadhyaksa, Ibid. 11.1, 

. AS, V.3. : | 

. R.P. Kangle (ed,), AS, II.6,11., 

. Ibid, 

. Ibid. Shamasastry takes pasumrgapaksivyalavatah in the sense of the 
museum of these creatuyes, but the phrase should be understood in the 
context of the duties of the kupyadhyaksa., 

8, Salaries in cash are provided for the different types of priests and teachers 
in AS, V.3, The purohitapurusah(s) are specified as kartantika, naimt- 
tika, mauhirtika, pauranika, siita and magadha_ (ibid.) The learned 
acarya was entitled not only to pay but also to piija (ibid.) 
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closely connected with the increasin 
taxes were fewer in pre-Maurya ti 
machinery in this period was n 


& supply of various taxes. But 
mes, and consequently the state 


cca, and tundiya are men- 


tioned in Pali and other texts: the rajakammika was another 


official of this type, and the gr amabhojaka or gramakiita was also 
assigned fiscal functions. A class of mahdamatras was also appoint- 
ed for the levy of the tithe on produce. It is doubtful whether 
every state was equipped with all these officials in the age of the 
Buddha. But officers connected with the assessment and collection 
of bali may have served in most States. The existence of these 
worthies shows considerable advance in the differentiation of 
governmental functions, but they may also have acted as judge, 
police and magistrate. . 

The revenue officers were evidently backed by a number of 
other officers called rdjabhata.1_ They performed executive, 
military and judicial functions. Thus we hear of the sabbathaka 
or the officer in charge of general affairs,? the sena-ndyaka 
mahamattas* or generals, the vohdrika mahdamattas* (judicial 
officers). A class of mahamattas also looked after the levy of the 
tithe. Thus the institution of the mahamatra, whose different 
categories were employed by Asoka, appear in the Vinaya 
Pitaka,® which may belong to c. 300 B.c. 

However the amaccas or amdatyas who figure prominently in 
the Pali texts appear in the early law-books and the ArthaSsastra 
of Kautilya but not in Asokan inscriptions. They acted as mem- 
_ bers of the parisd or the council mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka? 
and Asokan inscriptions. They could depose the ruling prince 
and elect another in his place.§ They also acted as judicial 


1. The Mahakhandham of the Mahavagga contains a section called Raj- 
bhatavatthu, The term rdjabhata is rendered as ‘high offer’ (H.C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 184), but bhafa seems to have been derived from 


bhrtya, 
2. H. Oldenberg (ed.), Vinaya Pitaka, p. 207. 
3. Ibid., p. 74. 
4. Ibid. 
5. H.C. Raychaudhuri, op.cit., p. 184. 
6. H. Oldenberg (ed.), op.cit., p. 74. 
7. \bid., p. 348. 
8. H.C, Raychaudhuri, op.cit., p. 155. 
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officers! connected with survey operations. Thus apparently 
in the Vinaya Pifaka and the Jatakas the amatyas formed a Cadre 
of officers, who were appointed in different posts with differen, 
functions, as is the case in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Thi, is 
also evident from the fact that one Jataka mentions as Many as 
80,000 amaccas.2 This number may be conventional, but We 
hear of a king who gathered his amaccas by beat of drum through 
the city.? This shows that a large number of these functionarie, 
was employed on payment, and the administrative machinery Was 
not kin-based. ; 

Itis held that the paris@ or parisad was perhaps the Most 
important institution in the republic.4 This organ was obviously 
the same as found in the kingly states of the Upanisads, of 
which the principal ones were near in point of time to the early 
Pali texts. If we go by the Kautilyan and Asokan analogy’ it 
would appear that the Pali parisad, at least in the monarchical 
states, probably consisted of wholetime paid members. But the 
_ parisad described in the Dharmasitras consisted only of vipras 
or brahmanas.* One Pali passage may be interpreted to mean 
that only the amdtyas served in the parisad in monarchical 
states.” In any case such institutions as the parisad and various 
administrative positions mentioned above could be maintained 
Only out of the taxes collected by the king. 

Was the composition of the parisad or the recruitment of the 
amatyas kin-based? If we rely on the Dharmasitra provision, 
the parisad consisted of the brahmanas; they were evidently not 
the kinsmen of the king but religious and ideological leaders 
recruited from the priestly order. Some amatyas (literally compa- 
nion) may have been kinsmen of the king. But if we look at the 
rules for recruitment of this cadre of officials in the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya their qualifications include high birth which could 


. Ibid., p. 184, fn. 1, 

. The terms used is asiti amaccasahassani. Jat., v, 178. 

. Ibid., iii, 11, 
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equally cover the brahmanas and could 
the clansmen of the ruling princes. 

The literary texts of the pre- 
antecedents of the chief advisers of the kings of Kosala and 
Magadha. Generally they did not belong to the family of the 
head of the state. Bandhula and Dirghacadrayana, the two 
important officials of Prasenajit of Kosala, were Mallas.1 The 
_generals of Kosala comprised the Crown Prince and some Malla 
chiefs.2 This suggests collaboration and integration of the 
dominant with the defeated chiefs. It is well-known that Vassa- 
kara, the prime minister of Magadha, who disrupted the unity of 
the Licchavis and brought about the fall of Vaisali, was a 
brahmana.? Of course the Vedic chiefs were aided by their 
priests, but these were not wholetime ministers, for such posts 
did not exist. The big Vedic chief called rdjan really functioned 
with the assistance of his kinsmen called the rajanyas. The rajanya 
acted as both magistrate and tax-collector in later Vedic times. 
The appearance of regular institutions of councils, ministers and 
a good many Officials was a post-Vedic phenomenon. These may 
be regarded as secondary, regular formations as compared with 
the sabha, samiti, gana,:yrata, vidatha, etc., which may be called 
primary, occasional formations based on the dominance of the 
kinsmen. Only when the tribes disintegrated into unequal social 
Classes, the majority engaged in production and the minority in 
managing the social, economic, political and religious affairs, the 
old simple institutions were found inadequate. Two non-produc- 
ing classes which lived on the social surplus found it necessary to 
evolve not only the ideological mechanism of the varna division 
but also a bureaucracy, a professional soldiery and other organs 
of the state apparatus to perpetuate the new order. Needless to 
repeat that every such institution as was not directly engaged in 
production and did not pay its own way had to be supported by 
gifts, taxes and tributes. In the Marxist view the origin of the 
State is heralded by the advent of the classes, and the state is 
considered to be an instrument of the propertied classes. But in 
the age of Buddha classes should not be seen as the owners of the 
means of production, except that the three higher varnas were 


not be restricted only to 
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supposed to control the labour power broadly i ela ce by the 
giidras. We notice some big landowners and even Millionaires 
possessing 800 million (80 Kofis) employing slaves and hireg 
labourers; these could be rich vaisyas/gahapatis, and some of 
them could be mahdsala brahmanas. But basically We hear more 
of the privileges of the priests and warriors than of their Property, 
Members of the two higher varnas were exempted from Payment 
of taxes, which were the main charge on the vaisyas Or gahapatis. 
The privileges were based on a social system which reserveq 
primary production for the vaisyas and siidras. Similarly the 
social surplus was distributed according to the rules of the same 
system. This system was crystallised in the varnas whose upkeep 
and elaboration needed the support of some authority backed by 
ideological propaganda. 

Since our evidence regarding the nature of thetaxation system 

‘and the other state organs is based on the Jatakas, one may 
question its validity for pre-Maurya times. Of course we cannot 
settle here the stratification of a Buddhist birth story divided into 
the present story, the past story and the versified sermon (gatha); 
the last is considered to be the most ancient. But it is known 
that these stories are represented in the reliefs of around 
c. 200 B.c., and hence the floating kernel may be dated around 
c. 300 B.c. or earlier. In largely illiterate societies, particularly in 
the Indian context, the tradition of oral communication Or Ssruti 
has persisted for long and still holds the ground in many pockets 
of the country. Of course those portions of the Jatakas which 
show a wide geographical horizon including south India, refer to 
various sea ports, and speak of active and distant commerce may 
belong to the énd of the Maurya rule or to a later period. This 
may also apply to such stories as speak of the grant of villages to 
ministers. But the fiscal and administrative pattern reflected in 
several Jatakas clearly lags behind the one provided by Kautilya. 
Even if the Maurya date of Kautilya. is doubted, the state orga- 
nisation deducible from the classical Greek accounts and Asokan 
inscriptions is far more developed than that represented in the 
Jatakas. Although a few technical terms of fiscal, judicial and 
administrative import used in the Jatakas survive in Agokan 
inscriptions, other disappear, and new terms are introduced to 
indicate the organs and functions of the state. We can, therefore, 
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ascribe a good deal of the Jataka material on state organisation 
to the pre-Maurya period. 

The evidence supplied by Alexander's historians may be 
considered to be more reliable. For several states, including the 
state of the Nandas in Magadha, they provide some statistics 
about the composition of the army. Curtius states that Agram- 
mes, King of the Gangaridae and the Prasii, who had their 
capital at Palibothra or Pataliputra, kept in the field for guarding 
the approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 
infantry, besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and a troop of 3,000 
elephants. Diodorus and Plutarch give similar accounts, but the 
first raises the number of elephants to 4,000 and the second to 
6,000.1 If we assign 2 men to every horse, their cavalry would 
account for 40,000 men. Similarly 2,000 four-horsed chariots 
might require 8,000 men, and 6,000 elephants would require at 
least 12,000 persons. Thus the total number of men employed in 
the professional army would come to about 260,000 men. If 
10 per cent of people were recruited in the army, the total popu- 


lation of the Gangaridae, identical with the people of middle - 


Gangetic plains and of the Prasii identical with the Pracyas, would 
come to nearly 2,600,000. The calculation can be verified in 
another manner. It is evident that the major portion of the 
agricultural surplus collected by the state was consumed by the 
army totalling 2,60,000, but in addition to this there may have 
been another 1,30,000 administrative personnel and members of 
the royal household, priests, etc., not engaged in primary 
production. We may, therefore, suggest a round number of 
400,000 non-producing people. If these people were supported 
by a 6th of the produce, the total population would come to 
2,400,000, which figure is not far removed from the one calcula- 
ted according to the formula applied to the numerical strength 
of the army. On the basis of the land under cultivation in the 
time of Akbar it has been calculated that Bihar could not then 
have more than 1,4/1,500,000 people.? Our estimate, therefore, 
for the middle Gangetic plains as a whole may not be wrong. 
Considering the conditions of the age of the Buddha, when 
almost every city had some forest or the other in its vicinity, 
the middle Gangetic plains seem to have been settled in patches. 


1, H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 208-9. 
2. I owe this calculation to Chandra Prakash Narayan Singh. 
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At this state a population of 24 million would not be inconside. 
able even for the state of Magadha. 

It is obvious that taxes raised from the peasants of this state 
enabled the Nandas to maintain their longterm service army. 
Tax-collection may have been one of the reasons for which the 
Nandas standardised weights and measurements in their king. 
dom. “The accumulation of an enormous amount of wealth by 
the Nanda kings probably implies a good deal of financial ex. 
tortion.’ The system of assessment and collection of taxes and 
the organisation of the taxation machinery, which we have dis. 
cussed on the basis of the Pali texts, may have been true of the 
conquering Magadhan state, so far as regular taxes are concerned, 
But the oppressive tax-collectors such as tundiyas and akdsiyas 
may have been employed by the Nandas and similar rulers to 
supplement their income from regular taxes. In any case the 
maintenance of a large professional army was made possible 
because of a well-organised taxation system just as the collection 
of taxes was facilitated because of the existence of a coercive 
authority. This interconnection is stressed by Kautilya also. 

The state system was well established in the north-western part 
of the subcontinent. We hear of nine nations and 5,000 cities 
lying between the Beas and the Jhelum.? Information about the 
figures of the professional army is available from Alexander’s 
historians about five states in this area. The kingdom of 
Assakenos (part of Swat and Bunner)? possessed 20,000 cavalry, 
more than 30,000 infantry and 30 elephants. The term Assa- 
kenians probably stands for the Sanskrit Asvaka ‘land of 
horses.’> This accounts for the large number of the cavalry. 
However if we apply the earlier formula to the calculation of the 
total population, the latter would come to nearly 700,000, who 
apparently paid for the maintenance of this professional army. 

Further, the kingdom of Elder Poros, which lay between the 
Jhelum and the Chenab, was an extensive and fertile district 


1. H.C, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 209. 
2. John W. McCrindle, Ancient India.as Described in Classical Literature, 
Reprint, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 39-40. 
3. H.C, Raychaudhuri, op.cit., p, 217. ; 
4. Ibid. According to a fourth century a.p. classical version the Acca¢ 
tribes, identical with the ‘Assacanians’ had 40,000 men under arms (Joho 
W. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature, P- 15 
with fn, 5). 
5. H.C, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p, 217. 
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containing nearly 300 cities. According to Diodoros, Poros 
had an army of more than 50,000 foot, about 3,000 horses, 1,000 
chariots and 130 elephants.? Here also according to the formula 
adopted above the total population would not exceed 600,000. 
Interestingly enough, urbanism appears a very important factor 
in the state of Elder Poros. Urbanism was also an important 
element in the state of a people called Glauganikai, whose tract 
lay to the west of the Chenab and bordered the dominion of 
Poros.® It included no less than 37 cities, the smallest of which 
had the minimum population of 5,000, and many cities contain- 
ed more than 10,000.4 It is needless to stress that urbanism 
presupposes a strong agricultural base and intensifies social 
differentiation so important to state formation. 

Near the kingdom of the Siboi, who lived below the junction 
of the Jhelum and Chenab,® -were located the Agalassoi.® 
They could mobilise an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse.” 
Itis not clear whether they maintained this force all the year 
round or mustered it in times of war from amongst their tribes- 
men. If it were a professional army, then our formula would 
suggest a total population of about 460,000. 

The largest state in north-western India seems to have been that 
of the Malavas and Ksudrakas, taken together. The Malavas 
seem to have occupied the right bank of the lower Ravi,® and 
the Ksudrakas occupied part of the territory below the confluen- 
ce of the Jhelum and Chenab.° According to Curtius the 
Sudracae and the Malloi had an army comprising 90,000 foot 
soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 900 war chariots.“ This would 
imply that the two ruling oligarchies collected taxes from more 
than one million people. 

Finally we may refer to the military strength of the Abastanoi 


- McCrindle, Ancient India etc., p. 25. 

- H.C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 220. 

- Ibid,, p. 221. 

Ibid. 

lbid., p. 223. 

Ibid., p, 224. 
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- Ibid., p. 225. 

- Ibid., p, 224, 

- JW. McCrindle, Jnvasion of Alexander, p. 234, quoted in H.C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 225, . 
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or the Ambasthas, who were settled onthe lower Chenab. 
Described as farmers,? they had probably an oligarchica] form 
of government. Their army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 Ca- 
valry and 500 chariots.® Their total population might come to 
about 850,000. 

Thus, apart from the state of the Nandas in Magadha, at leagt 
five states in the north-western part of the subcontinent Possessed 
well-organised military systems. These systems could be fed anq 
oiled only by well-established taxation systems. From the Pali 
texts, especially the Jatakas, we have sufficient indication of the 
tax mechanism in north-eastern India. But Panini’s gtammar, 
which seems to have been composed in the north-western part, 
speaks not only of kara in the sense of tax but also of ksetra- 
karas, who divided the arable land into plots by survey and 
measurement and fixed their area. It is not necessary to add. that 
changes in material life triggered off by the use of iron in the 
middle Gangetic plains also affected the north-western part, 
although different climatic conditions may have favoured different 
cereals. Although only a few sites have been excavated in this 
area, an incidental mention of 300 cities in one kingdom and of 
37 cities in another in classical accounts Suggests solid agri- 
cultural support. We can therefore infer that compared to earlier 
times production increased substantially and enabled the people 
to spare a good part of their produce for the payment of taxes. 

It is therefore possible to establish some kind of link between 
the advent of taxes and the emergence of the state in pre-Maurya 
times. Of course neither the taxation system nor the other organs 
of the state such as bureaucracy, judicial system, etc., were as 
developed in pre-Maurya times as they were in Maurya times. 
But there is no‘doubt about the building of the state systems in 
this period. As stated earlier, altogether we know the names of at 
least 50 states, some of them being conquering or incorporative. 
Mostly these states, oligarchies or kingships, bear ethnic names, 
which imply that the dominant section of the tribe, clan, or 
lineage, as the case may be, managed to acquire the headship of 
the state. But once it was formed, to the state belonged different 


1, H.C, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 225. 
2. Jat. iv.363 quoted ibid.,p. 226, 


3. Invasion of Alexander, p, 252, quoted in H.C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., P. 
226, , 
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racial units incorporated in the same territorial unit. The rulers 
established control over their own near and distant kinsmen, who 
were thrown out of the circle of equality and reduced to inferior 
and subordinate positions. Thus while the terms Mdlava and 
Ksudraka convey ruling status, the terms Malavya and Ksaudr- 
akya convey non-citizenship.1 More or less a similar distinction 
is drawn between the ruling Sakyas and Koliyas on the one hand 
and their slaves and workmen on the other.? 

The state in such cases is not formed by those who own the 
means Of production and constitute it for protecting their pro- 
perty. Protection of property against theft may be an important 
state concern, but it covered both who had more property and 
less property. We certainly notice differential access to the re- 
sources of production. Land is occupied unequally, and in quite 
a few cases revenues of villages are given to brahmanas in grant 
and sometimes even to the setthis, but this unequal distribution 
is not carried too far. The real inequality lies in the collection and 
distribution of taxes. The state is formed and run by those who 
collect the surplus from the peasants and spend it mainly on the 
maintenance of the army, various fiscal and executive officials, 
and renouncers and ideologues. There is a great discrimination 
in the levy of taxes inasmuch as the brahmanas and ksatriyas 
are exempted from tax, but otherwise no sharp distinction is 
made between various categories of taxpayers, unless it be the 
one between artisans, traders and peasants. What is further 
important in the context is the fact that the taxes which are 
collected from the people in the name of affording protection to 
them are mainly consumed by the state and very little of it 
percolates as feedback to the taxpayers. 

A good share of the state income goes to bhiksus (Jain and 
Buddhist) and brahmanas, who play the role of priests, renoun- 
cers and ideologues. Some of these are active statists, but even 
Others generally support the political order; opposition on their 
part is seen rarely. The unique thing about these religious men is 
that they are supported not only by the state but also by the 
artisans, peasants, traders and substantial men in society. In fact 
peasants are subjected to two kinds of taxes, one paid to the 
State and the other paid to those who uphold the authority of the 


1, Supra, ch, IX, 
2. Ibid., p. 120, 
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state. Various kinds of gifts by the householders to Monks 
and priests on different occasions may not be technically placeg 
in the category of tax, but the social backing and the Dharma- 
siitra sanction behind this practice acquired such authority tha, 
a householder could not dare defy them easily. The Dharma. 
siitras clearly enjoined the twice-born to perform sacrifices ang 
make gifts. Of course the rule embraced the brahmanas, but ip 
our sources they hardly figure as givers; they mainly appear as 
acceptors of gifts. If the tribal analogy is stretched it will have to 
be assumed that at an early stage of social development, when 
kin-based relations and obligations were universally binding, 
gifts were bilateral and multilateral and served the cause of 
mutual exchange in society. But how eventually gifts came to be 
unilaterally monopolised by monks, brahmanas, and _ similar 
people remains to be still explained satisfactorily. The brahmanas 
‘may indeed have given blessings and good wishes in return and 
offered prayers, but such religious returns were more symbolic 
than real; these were empty formalities devoid of any concrete 
gains accruing to the sacrificing householders. On the other hand 
the householders were asked to accept the existing order and the 
ruling authority of the ksatriyas. 

The origin of taxes raises three important questions. Why and 
how did voluntary presents called bali become obligatory? Why 
and how did a particular chiefly family or group of families come 
to be considered the exclusive receivers of various offerings and 
then of taxes? Why and how did the “redistribution” of gifts and 
presents become infrequent and their accumulation and con- 
sumption by fewer people—officials and armymen—far more 
important? 

In a good part of the Vedic shave kinsmen and defeated clans 
and tribes paid bali. The practice was solemnised and validated 
through association with religious ceremonies such as the 
radjasitya sacrifice, which was prescribed for making a raja. The 
idea that the tribesmen (vif or vif) constituted the food of the 
chief or the ruler! was propagated by priests. Religious exhorta- 
tion was cleverly coupled with some coercion. The Satapatha 
rituals ensure that the vif pays bali to the. ksatriya.* All the 

1. The king or chief is called visamattd. We also find: annam vai ksatrasya 


vit, Satapatha Brahmana., HII, 3.3.2.8. 
2. Sat. Br. 1, 3.1.15, 
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same until c. 600 B.c., to which the Satapatha Brahmana may be 
assigned, there was no fixity or regularity about the payment of 
bali. This text states that the vaigya (derived from the term vis) 
secretly stores property (sihita), and the Ksatriya (chief or ruler) 
asks the vaisya to deliver it to him whenever he so wishes it.1 

Bali became regular when sufficient surplus was made available 
in the age of the Buddha asa result of the use of the iron plough- 
share and other iron tools and also because of the introduction 
of paddy transplantation. Evidently agriculture made a great 
leap in the middle Gangetic plains in this period, and the flow of 
surplus for tax was assured ona continuing basis. The availabi- 
lity of surplus was a necessary condition but not sufficient in 
itself. Coercion had to be applied to get the surplus. The element 
of coercion and compulsion is clearly visible in dealing with the 
recalcitrant tribal peasantry (vis) and the people in general (praja) 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. This text states that when ina sacri- 
fice the people (praja or vis) are asked to descend by the ksatriya 
or the ruler they submit to him.2 Apparently the coercive aspect 
of later Vedic times was later strengthened by- the installation 
of collectors backed by professional soldiers and priestly propa- 
ganda. The somayaga portion of the Satapatha Brahmana 
mentions several ritualistic attempts to bring the recalcitrant vif 
under control. 

In the age of the Buddha those who received taxes belonged to 
the ksatriya order, but all the ksatriya families, though exempt 
from taxes, were not entitled to receive them. Taxes were the pre- 
serve of certain families/dynasties such as those of Mahakosala 
of Kosala, Bimbisara of Magadha, etc. Of several collateral 
families why and how did a particular chiefly family acquiré 
validation and come to claim larger shares in the social surplus? 
How did it come to hold exclusive claim to taxes? The view that 
membership of a ‘lineage’ determines. social status and control 
Over economic resources® is broadly ‘supported by the custo- 
mary (/aukika) law and by written texts on rules of inheritance 
in the DharmaSastras. According to the customary law the eldest 

1. rasm@dyadota ksatriyah kdmayate athaha vaisya mayi yat te paro nihitim 

tadahareti, 1,3,2.15, : 

2. tasmadu k$atriyamayantam imah praja vigah pratyavarohanti, Sat.Br. 


III.9,3.7, 
3. Romila Thapar, Presidential Address, 44 Indian History Congress, 
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son becomes the owner of the estate and the younger song pet 
their maintenance. In the Dharmaéastras, the eldest son is eNntitleq 
to more share (jyesthamsa) or the best share. He occupies a 
high social status, which in the view of ancient Greek thinkers 

consists of ancient wealth and good birth. The history of several 
estates from medieval times onwards shows that in course of time 
the family of the eldest son comes to be looked UPON as the 
family belonging to the senior line. When these rules Operate in a 
much developed stage of society and property they are meant to 
preserve large landed estates.2 The preference given to age, 
seniority, and experience in production, in a proto-state Society 
may have helped the heads of some chiefly families not only to 
acquire special shares in the spoils and the produce but also to 
attain positions of preeminence. 

The right to receive taxes exercised by the head of the state 
called monarch was a continuation of the practice to receive 
voluntary or ceremonial presents by the chief from his kinsmen. 
But how did chiefdom arise? Indra was elected the head or king 
of the gods because he was ‘the most vigorous, the most strong, 
the best in carrying out work’. Evidently it was because of 
these physical and other qualities that a tribal -was elected chief. 
Tt seems that a successful chief could claim a larger share because 
of his qualities of head and heart, because of the leadership 
provided in war, because of his successful protection of the cattle 
or the grazing ground. His son could ask fora similar share on 
the ground of hereditary skill and experience in production and 
conduct of tribal affairs. In the case of several sons the eldest 
would always be preferred because of his age and because of 
possessing more information and _ experience. Eventually there 

arose the tendency to perpetuate chiefship in the same family 
whose members, though bereft of these qualities, may have 
manipulated things in such a manner as to retain the chiefship. 
The Satapatha Brahmana refers to a ten-generation (dasapurusa) 
rule.* But even in this text the law of .primogeniture is not 


1. Manu, IX, 112, Generally the Hindu law prescribes equal shares, About 
the whole estate or special share for the eldest son, See P.V. Kane, 
History of DharmaSastra, iii, Poona, 1973, pp. 522-31, 543, 566. 

2. In Bihar they applied to many landed estates including that of Darbhanga. 

3, AB, VIII.12-17, , 

4, SB, XII.9.3,1 and 3, 
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established.* Of his different sons the king would elect his 
dearest son, thinking that the son would perpetuate the vigour 
of the father.* The Satapatha Bradhmana does not refer to the 
regular practice of passing on the “state” to the eldest son 
although it may have been taken for granted, 

As a device meant to perpetuate vested i 
leges and property were regulated by birth in ancient societies, 
but the genealogical right became entrenched in India because of 
the varna system. Once the post became hereditary the law of 
primogeniture worked, as can be seen from many instances in the 
Adi Parva of the Mahabharata. The son of the eldest brother, 
although much junior to a son of the younger brother, got the 
chiefdom. Force of tradition and convenience of exploitation 
paved the way for hereditary succession. The demand for stabi- 
lity in exploitation gave rise to the practice of primogeniture, 
and the primogeniture first limited to a member of a large 
family extended to the descendants of smaller families arising 
out of it. What has been stated may be called a hypothesis 
unless the stages in the process are attested by more textual 
references. 

Whatever be the reasons for the perpetuation of the predomi- 
nance of some chiefly families, voluntary offerings were converted 
into taxes and appropriated by them only when necessary condi- 
tions for more production were created in post-Vedic times in 
the Gangetic plains. Earlier, sacrifices provided the occasions for 
Offering gifts and presents to the chief, who redistributed them 
and held great feasts to feed one, and all.? Relics of “redistri- 
butions” are still associated with many Hindu sacraments or 
samskaras. In later Vedic times numerous Vedic sacrifices became 
possible because of the production of cereals. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana, yajiia or sacrifice is considered identiful with a cart 
full of cereals. Various types of sacrifices involved animal 
slaughter, particularly that of cattle, on an enormous scale. But 
all the same the process of gifts and feasts associated with these 
religious festivities held by the chief helped to level down the 


nterests, posts, privi- 


1. The case of the dagapurusa refers to a family which lost its power even 
after ten generations of rule. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., V.4.2.8. 

3. These instances are found in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. 

4. yajfio va anah, Sat.Br., 1.1.2.7. 
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disparity between him and his common tribesmen. However to. 

wards the end of the Vedic period some ksatriya princes ques. 

tioned the utility of the yajfa probably because it benefited the 

brahmanas more. A far more powerful protest was raised by 

the Buddhists, who strongly opposed the slaughter of animals, 

particularly that of cattle. All this may have drastically reduceg 

the frequency of sacrifices and consequently the occasions for 
redistribution, Frequent sacrifices accompanied by redistribution 
were needed so long as elections of the chiefs or kings continued, 
The chief’s power could be preserved through constant renewal] 
of the support of tribesmen through feasts and fanfire. But by 
the end of the Vedic period we find widespread heredity so much 
so that even a ten-generation rulership is mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. Stability became animportant feature of the 
big chiefdoms. Hence they did not require too many sacrifices for 
maintaining and reinforcing their positions. Naturally what the 
chief or the king received came to be consumed mainly by his 
establishment or by his officials and armymen, who became 
his firm supporters because of the new bonds of payment and 
maintenance which superseded kinship bonds. The pattern of 
new relationships became far less personal. The infrequency of 
“redistribution” therefore rendered the flow of taxes to the chief 
more and more unilateral. The one-way traffic immensely contri- 
buted to the resources of the ruler and materially helped state 
formation. 
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VARNA IN RELATION TO 
LAW AND POLITICS 
(c. 600 B.c_—a.p. 500) 


The character of the post-Vedic polity cannot be fully com- 
prehended without a consideration of the relation between the 
varna system on the one hand and law and politics on the other. 
From the 5th century B.c. onwards caste, which played a vital 
part in the rise of the state power, largely conditioned its growth 
at various stages as well as shaped its organs and moulded its 
laws. 

The Puranic speculation establishes causal connection between 
the rise of varnas and the origin of the state It is stated in 
half a dozen Piranas that, although the duties of different varnas 
were settled, they did not perform their respective functions and 
came into mutual conflict. In order to put an end to this state of 
affairs Brahma prescribed coercion (danda) and war (yuddha) as 
the profession of the ksatriyas.? Such speculations may have been 
made in the Gupta period when the Puranas and the didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata were put into their final shape. 
But these ideas could not possibly have occurred to the thinkers 
unless there was a basis for them in age-old traditions, or unless 
such a process went on in some of the contemporary tribes 
breaking into classes. Further, the Dharmasastras, the Artha- 
Sastra and the other brahmanical works enjoin the head of the 
State to maintain the social order based on the varnas.? According 
to Kautilya the king, as the promulgator of dharma, is there to 
protect the fourfold caste system.4 The Santi Parva clearly states 
that the duties pertaining to one’s caste or social class (jatidharma 
and varnadharma) rest upon the state power (ksdtradharma).5 
Manu declares that the kingdom can prosper only so long as the 
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purity of varnas is maintained. If the bastard people of the mixed 
castes sully it, the state will perish together with its inhabitants. 
In fact Manu can hardly think of the royal functions Without 
being connected with the caste system in one way or the other. 
As Hopkins puts it: “Incidental mention of the king standing 
without particular relation to the other castes can only be Spar- 
ingly quoted.” According to brahmanical authorities if anybody 
deflects from his caste duties, it is nothing short of a calamity. 
As Narada, a lawgiver of about the fifth century A.D., states: “[f 
the king does not dictate punishments to any caste, when they 
have left the path, the created beings of the world would perish.” 
The Santi Parva identifies the institution of kingship with the 
preservation of the varna system. It prescribes the same punish- 
ment for rebellion against the king as for causing .confusion in 
the social orders.4 In respect of the support of the class system 
by the state we find broad agreement between the views of the 
ancient Indian thinkers and those of Plato and Aristotle,5 


although class was considered not so rigid in Greece as varna in 


India. 

The Dharmaésastra insistence on royal responsibility to uphold 
the varna system is corroborated by epigraphic evidence, which, 
although conventional in some cases, throws light on the actual 
position. Asoka’s officers are appointed to work among the 
warriors (bhatamayesu), brahmanas and the ibhyas (i.e. vaisyas).® 
The term dasabhataka in Asokan inscriptions? may stand for the 
Sidras. Broadly speaking, Asoka took the existing social order 
for granted and appointed his officers to work amongst the four 
social classes. Proceeding furthers the Nasik Cave Inscription of 
the brahmana Satavahana ruler Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (middle 
of the second century A.D.) informs us that the king, who was 
hostile to the ksatriyas, was a preventor of confusion in the 


h yatratveteparidhvamsajjdyante varnadiisakah rastrikaih sahatadrastram 
ksiprameva vinasyati. Manu, X.61; cf. VII.35, VHI.41. 

2. Mutual Relation of Four Castes, pp. 75-76. . : 

3. Narada Smrti, XVII.14. 

4. rajrio vadhamcikirsedyastasya citro vadho bhavet, Gjivakasya_ stenasya 
varnasamkarasya ca. 86.21. - 

5. Republic, iii, 434; Politics, pp. 274-75, 

6. R. E. V. For the term bhatamaya the interpretation of Sénart seems to 
be correct. 

7. R. E. IX. XI, XIII and P. BE. VII. 
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fourfold varna system.1 The near contemporary Saka ruler 
Rudradaman, although of foreign ©xtraction, is described as 
being approached (or elected?) by the varnas.2 An inscription, 
of A.D. 529, of king Samksobha of the Parivrajaka family des- 
cribes him as devoted to the establishment of the varnasrama 
dharma.° Again, the Mandasore Sto 
of Yasodharman mentions One of hi 
as acting to the advantage of thos 
castes.* It is claimed therein that Dharmadosa made 
free from the intermixture Of all the castes.5 
be made to the Banskhera Inscription of Harsa, in which his 
father Prabhakaravardhana is described as a regulator of the 
system of orders and Stages.® The epigraphs of the Guptas and 
their successors, refer to some of the most distinguished rulers 
of the age as “employed in settling the system of castes and 
orders” and “in keeping the castes confined to their respective 
sphere of duty.”’? The inscriptional evidence® shows that in both 
theory and practice the preservation of the varna divided society 
was the main function of the state. 

As to the caste of the king himself, he was to be a Ksatriya. 
In the early literature the terms rajanya and ksatriya are synony- 
mous. But there are instances of the members of other castes 
also becoming kings. The Jatakas furnish at least four examples 
of brahmana kings.° Later, in post-Maurya and Gupta periods, 
we find the famous examples of the Andhras, Sungas, Kanvas, 
Vakatakas, Gangas and Kadambas founding ruling dynasties. 
Some of these may have been of brahmana origin; others, a 
cially in the Deccan and south, may have been local dynasties 
elevated to the rank of the highest social class. At any tate the 
emergence of brahmana ruling houses is a new development, for 
Which there seems to be hardly any parallel in earlier times. It 


the kingdom 
Reference may also 


1. khatiya-dapa-mana-madanasa vinivatita-catuvana-sankarasa. Sel. Inscr., 
IT, no. 86, 1.6. 

- Sel, Inscr., I, no. 67, 1.9. ; 

- varnasrama-dharma-sthapand-niratena, Ibid., p. 375, 1.10. 

- CH, iii, no. 35, 11.15-17. 

- Ibid., 11.18-19, 

- El, iv, 29, 1.3, , ; 

H.C, Raychaudhuri, Advanced History of India, p. 195. 

- Beni Prasad, The State ini Ancient India, p. 500. 

9. R.N. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 104. 
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is not found necessary to confer the status of ksatriya on thege 
rulers. This is, however, needed in the case of those who 
originally belonged to the siidra caste. The Purdanic Prophesy 
that most kings in the Kali age would be stdras* probably refers 
either to the Buddhist and heretic rulers or to such rulers of 
foreign stock as failed to conform strictly to the brahmanical 
pattern of life. Perhaps the line of demarcation between the 
foreigners and Siidras was as thin as between slaves and barbarians 
in ancient Greece.2. According to Manu and Visnu a sndataka 
(one who has finished the period of his studentship) should not 
stay in the land of a Sidra ruler, which obviously admits the 
possibility of the existence of a Sidra ruler.’ But historically there 
are very few examples of Sidra rulers. The available instances 
show that after accession to the throne the rulers did not continue 
to behave or to be treated as Siidras. Candragupta Maurya, who, 
according to the Jain tradition, was the son of a peacock tamer, 
came to be glorified in medieval inscriptions as a descendant of 
the solar race.4 Gupta kings, whose title according to the Dharma- 
Sastra regulations should make them vaisyas, came to be con- 
nected by marriage alliance with the ksatriya Licchavis and the 
brahmana Vakatakas, and ina Javanese text, came to be des- 
cribed as belonging to the ksatriya race. It has been suggested 
that Harsavardhana was a vaisya, but Hsiian Tsang informs us 
that he was a Rajput, and Bana states that he was a Ksatriya. 
All this demonstrates a tendency on the part of the brahmanical 
society to absorb tribal heads and rulers of lower castes into the 
ksatriya fold. If we look at small and big rulers in the period 
under review, most of them will be found to be ksatriyas and 
many of them brahmanas. The view that orthodox opinion was 
more outraged by brahmana kingship than by vaisya or siidra 
sovereignity® does not seem to be sound. From post-Maurya 
times onwards the way for the exaltation of the rich foreign rulers 


- rajanah Sidrabhiyisthah, Vayu P., ii, 58.40; Karma P., Ch. 30, p. 303. 

- Aristotle, Politics, pp. 27, 36. 

- Manu, 1V.61; Visnu, LXX1.64. 

- The different views regarding the caste of the Mauryas have been summa- 
rised in an article by K.C, Ojha “Original Home and the Family of the 
Mauryas” in Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Vol. ix, 1951. 

5. H.C, Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 5 edn., p. 258. 

6. Rangaswami Aiyangar, RGjadharma, p, 213. 
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: ’ ght be considered as 
good as ksatriyas and brahmanas. If enterprising individuals 
from the lower classes rose to the throne either on a wave of 
reaction against the ruling class, or on account of their growing 
wealth, the brahmanical ideologues were prudent enough to 
assimilate them to the ksatriya caste by recasting the old 
genealogical legends and thus causing the least dislocation in the 
existing social system. This process is going on even in recent 
times.” Much has been made of the Roman virtue of maintaining 
the basic social structure by admitting into the fold of the ruling 
class the leading members from the unprivileged classes and 
keeping out the rest. This virtue, it would seem, was cultivated 
in no small measure by the ruling class of ancient India. 

Next to the heads of the state its most important organ was 
the army. The right to bear arms—to exercise coercive power 
based on danda—was an exclusive privilege of the ksatriyas. 
According to Manu, in times of emergency this right could be 
extended to the brahmanas and the vaisyas but never to the 
sidras.* In view of the disabilities imposed upon the vaigyas, 
and particularly the sidras, there was a legitimate apprehension 
that the latter might turn their arms against the state which 
upheld the privileges of the upper classes. Kautilya alone holds 
that the army made up of vaisyas and Siidras is important on 
account of their numerical strength. He seems to hold a low 
opinion of the army of brahmanas, who, to his mind, can be won 
over by persuasions.4 While defining the army as an indispensable 
element of the state, Kautilya expressly declares that the best 
army is purely composed of the soldiers of the ksatriya caste.5 
This is corroborated by Megasthenes, who refers to the fighting 


1. arthena balavan sarvo’ pyarthadbhavati panditah. yasyarthah sa pumamlloke 
yasyarthah sa hi panditah, Paficatantra, I1,30-31. 
2. D.D, Kosambi, “Ancient Kosala and Magadha”’, JBBRAS, xxvii (1952), 
184, 
. Manu, VIIL.348. . 
- bahulasdram va vaisyasadrabalamiti, AS, (X%.2. 
. Ibid., VII. 
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men (in Our opinion corresponding to ksatriyas) as forming the 
fifth class of the Indian population, maintained at the Expense 
of the state and leading a life ofeasein times of peace,1 The 
Kamandakanitisara, which draws heavily upon Kautilya, States 
that the ksatriyas make the most excellent material for the 
army.* All this may indicate that at least in the Maurya periog 
the ksatriyas generally constituted the standing army paid by 
the state. Kautilya states that even the vaisyas and Sidras coulg 
be considered for enlistment, but Megasthenes does not agree 
with him. Megasthenes clearly notes that’ the husbandmen 
(obviously the vaisyas and Ssiidras of Kautilya, agriculture 
being their common occupation)? are exempted from Military 
service and ‘the soldiers are meant to protect them.’ This means 
that in face of foreign attacks and internal oppression the vaisyas 
and sidras were completely disarmed, so that even the wild 
beasts and fowls damaging their crops were to be scared away by 
a special class of hunters and not by them.® 

The key post in the army was that of the senapati (comman- 
der). Later authorities confine it either to the brahmana or the 
ksatriya caste.* Kamandaka states that the priest, ministers and 
nobles are the principal leaders of the army.’ As will be shown 
later, the ministers were either brahmanas or ksatriyas. The early 
Buddhist and Jain texts inform us that, besides the ksatriyas, the 
brahmanas also filled the office of the Senapati and yodhajivas 
(warriors).® . 

Bureaucracy, which was an important instrument of the state 
apparatus and which was covered by the term amatya in the 
Saptanga theory of the state, seems to have been organised on 
caste basis. In the Jatakas the amdtyas play a vital role as 
companions, councillors, and generals of the king.® The repeated 


- Megasthenes, XXXII, J.W. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 85. 

. IV.65-67, 

. R.S. Sharma, Some Economic Aspects of the Caste System in Ancient 
India, p. 14. 

. Megasthenes, XXXIII, McCrindle, op. cit., pp. 43-44, 

. Ibid. . 

. Senapatih karyo brahmanah ksatri yo’ thava, Agni Parana (BI), 220, I. 

. KNS, XV, 20. 

- B.C. Law, India as Described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 
p. 155. . 
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mention of the term amaccakulam (family of ministers) precludes 
the possibility of lower class people becoming ministers. Fick 
states that these ministers like the khattiyas were characterised 
by ‘‘a specially developed class consciousness.’’? He, however, 
does not clarify their caste. But an examination of references to 
amaccas would suggest that they were occasionally brahmanas 
and frequently ksatriyas.* There is no case of gahapati (house- 
holder) or artisans acting as the minister of the king. It appears 
that even during the pre-Maurya period the elasticity of the caste 
system was not so great as to permit the members of the lower 
classes to rise to high posts. The Dharmasitras hardly give any 
idea of the caste of the amGtyas, although Apastamba states that 
men of the first three castes should be appointed to protect the 
people in towns and villages.5 In the chapter on amdatyotpattih 
Kautilya does not clearly assign any caste to the amdatyas, but 
aclose study of their qualifications may give some idea about 
this. An obvious item common to the list of requisites laid down 
by Kautilya and other thinkers whom he quotes is noble birth. 
This is expressed variously as ‘father and grandfather being 
amatyas’’, ‘“‘abhijana’’ and ‘‘ja@napado’bhijatah.”’* It is doubtful 
whether noble birth could be an attribute of anybody else than 
the members of the upper two varnas.’ As Aristotle puts it, good 
birth is nothing but ancient wealth and virtue,’—an attribute 
which can hardly be expected of the lower classes. Again, the 
enumeration of the other qualifications constituting the amdtya- 
sampat leaves little doubt that the minister was to belong to the 
higher classes.® That the avenues to higher positions were closed 
to members of the lower castes is borne out by the statement of 
Megasthenes. He mentions the professional class of the council- 
lors and assessors, who monopolise the highest posts of govern- 
ment, executive and judicial.?° On his basis a later authority states 


. Ibid. 

. Fick, The Social Organization of N.E. India etc., p. 143. 
. Ibid., p. 143. 

. Ibid., p. 144; R.N. Mehta, op. cit., p. 136. 

- 17.10.26.4. 

. AS, 1.8-9. 

AS, 1.9. 

. Aristotle, op. cit., p. 163. 

AS, 1.9. 

. Megasthenes, XX XIII, J.W. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 85. 
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that the noblest and richest ‘take part in the direction of State 
affairs, administer justice, and sit in council ‘with the kings. 
That theirs was an exclusive caste is obvious from the rules that 
its members could not marry outside their own caste, exchan ” 
one profession or trade for another, or follow more than one 
business.? 

The same position seems to have continued in the Gupta 
period. The lawgiver Katyayana insists that the amatya Should 
belong to the brahmana caste.? An example is found in the 
Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Candra Gupta II, which Speaks 
ofa brahmana minister holding his position acquired by here. 
ditary descent.4 

Sitice Hopkins mentioned the Santi Parva passage recommend. 

- Ing twenty-one rich vaisya amatyas out of a total council of thirty- 
seven, too much notice has been taken of this fact. The passage 
does not find place in the critical edition of the Santi Parva: 
it may have been interpolated in the post-tenth centuries when 
the traders regained some of thei mportance they had lost in the 
post-third centuries. The Santi Parva also recommends a body of 
eight mantrins, of whom four should be brahmanas, three loyal, 
disciplined and obedient sudras, and one a siita.* The appoint- 
ment of three obedient giidras as mantrins could be an ideal 


worth trying and is in keeping with the liberal attitude of the - 


Santi Parva towards the Sidras in other matters. However the 
term mantrin means the possessor of a magic formula, which 
implies a brahmana.7 

The post of €nvoy or ambassador (dita) was of considerable 
importance because of ally being an organ of the state. It was 
laid down that the candidate should belong to the.aristocratic 
family (kulinah) and should be devoted to the duties of a ksatriya 
(ksatradharmaratah).® Speaking of the epic ambassador, Hopkins 
Says that “he may be either a Priest or an officer of military 

1, Arrian, LVI, Ibid., p. 138, 

2. Megasthenes, XXXII, Ibid., pp. 85-86. 

3. Verse 11. 

4. CI, iii, no. 6, II. 3-4, 

5. Hopkins, “Position of the Ruling Class in the Epic”, JAOS, xiii (1889), 

95; K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 319, 

6. SP, 85, 7-10, 

7. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxii, 47, 

8. SP, 86, 26-27: Manu, V11,63ff, 
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caste.’’? The early Buddhist and Jain texts show that members of 
the Srotriya class of brahmanas were occasionally employed as 
diitas.” 

In the Gupta period some important posts were probably fill- 
ed by vaisyas. A Gupta inscription of a.p. 493-4 refers to an 
initiated householder named Sarvadatta, who acted as an uparika 
(provincial governor) and a diitaka (executor of grants).? Since 
this officer is described as the master of masons (sthapatisamrat)* 
perhaps he was a vaisya or a Sidra. 

The influence of caste is to be also seen in such collective 
institutions as the parisad, paura and janapada. The post-Vedic 
parisad decided not only disputed points of law but also tender- 
ed advice to the king. It was undoubtedly an influential body of 
brahmanas.° Thus in his comment to Gautama’s passage, pro- 
viding for the composition of the parisad, Maskarin holds that 
only the brahmanas have the right to expound the law, and 
quotes Vasistha in his support.® Baudhayana makes it clear that 
the ten members of this body should be vipras.?7 Elsewhere the 
details of qualifications laid down for the membership of the 
parisad lead us to the conclusion that it was almost entirely con- 
fined to the priests. : 

We have no definite information about the caste composition 
of the Jataka parisd. It is suggested that it consisted of ministers, 
uparajan (deputy king), sendpati (commander), sefthi (head 
merchant)® and the purohita (chief priest). The mantriparisad of 
Kautilya, generally regarded as an inner cabinet, consisted of 
the mantrins recruited out of the amdatyas, whose varna character 
has been discussed earlier. The Asgokan inscriptions do not 
indicate the structure of the parisdé. Under the influence of 
Buddhist ideology it may have been closed to the brahmanical 
priests. But, as would appear from Manu and Y4Ajfiavalkya, in 


. JAOS, xiii, (1889), p. 163. 

B.C. Law, op. cit., p. 155. 

. CIT, iii, no. 26, Il. 23-24. 
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Pp. 484-85. 

6. brahmana eva dharmapravacane tesamevadhikarat. Gautama, XXVIII. 
50-51; cf. Vas. Dh. S., 111.20. 

7, Baudh., 1.1.8. 
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the post-Maurya period the parisad was entirely manned by the 
brahmanas.! 

It is difficult to reach any precise conclusion about the caste 
composition of the patra and janapada, the existence of which 
itself is a matter of controversy.? There seems to be no basis for 
the theory that there was a central assembly of the paura-jéng. 
pada, but Jayaswal’s arguments in favour of the Prevalence of 
the separate bodies of paura and janapada cannot be Entirely 
ignored. Literally the term paura means an inhabitant of the city, 
and the term janapada an inhabitant of the countryside. Assum- 
ing that in some cases the paura and janapada were Corporate 
bodies consulted by the king, our problem is to determine their 
caste representation. On the basis of a passage from the Gautama 
Dharmasiitra Jayaswal suggests that the Sidra could be a member 
of: the paura body. But Maskarin’s commentary on the said 
passage interprets paura as samanasthdnavasi, an inhabitant of 
the same place.? We are on more secure ground about the vaisya 
membership of the paura, which is implied by merchants acting 
as president of that body. There are several instances of the 


gahapatis (vaisyas and §iidras according to Jayaswal) acting as | 


members of the naigama, which probably was a substitute for the 
paura in the period represented by the Jatakas.5 The near con- 
temporary account of Megasthenes ‘states that husbandmen 
(mainly vaisyas and also giidras) do not go to town to take part in 
its tumult for any other purpose,® which may imply that the paura 
was confined to the people of the town. In the Pali texts princes 
also appear as negamas,’ but their number does not seem to be 
great. 

Regarding the membership of the janapada body there are two 
sets of evidence. The Buddhist sources inform us that the brah- 


1. Manu, XI1.110-4; Yaj., 1.9, 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit., Chs. XXVII and XXVIII; V.R.R. Dikshitar, Hindu 
Administrative Institutions, pp. 156-58; A.S. Altekar, Stare and Govern- 
ment in Ancient India, pp. 101-9; Dikshitar, ‘“‘Notes on the Paura 


Janapada” and “Reply of N.N. Law” THQ, vi (1930), pp. 181, 183-84. 
» Gautama, VI10. 
. Jayaswal, op, cit., p, 275, 
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. Megasthenes, XXXIIT. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 85, 
. Jayaswal, op, cit., p, 273, 
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refers to the mantrin as a Janapada, whi 


early times even important Ministers attended it.2 Buta 


from the Ramdyana excludes brahmanas and a section of the 


ksatriyas (called balamukhyas) from the membership of the 


janapada.* Perhaps the Buddhist refere 


The functions of the paura and janapada may throw some light 
on the nature of their composition. Since consideration of taxa- 
tion was regarded as an important function‘ of the paura and 
janapada, in all probability the tax-free brahmanas and ksatriyas 
- could not be their members. Their membership in later times 
was perhaps confined to the vaiSyas and Siidras, whose i mportant 
tepresentatives assembled and deliberated over matters which 
affected them. Judged in this li ght, the paura and janapada would 
appear to be territorial orders of the vaigyas and perhaps of free 
Siidras, not having any real voice in the affairs of the state but 
summoned by the king or his agents for the collection of taxes. 
The Jain sources inform us that there was a parisd (an assembly) 
of the gahavais (vaigyas and Siidras),® but whether it had to do 
anything with the collection of taxes is not known. Arguing on 
this basis of the nature of the paura and janapada, it would 
appear that members of the lower classes were sounded on 
matters of taxation but ignored in matters of administration. 

The maintenance of order and the administration of justice 
were the primary functions of the early state, but the machinery 
framed for the purpose was a superstructure raised on relations 
existing between the four social orders. In fact the effect of the 
varna system is to be seen most clearly in the organization of 
the judicial system andthe legislation framed by the brahmanical 
lawgivers. Judges were to be recruited on caste basis. Manu and 


1. Ibid, 

2. krtaprajfiascamedhavi budhojdnapadah sucih sarvakarmasu yah suddhah 
Sa mantram Srotumarhati. SP, 84.38. 
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Yajfiavalkya give the first preference to the brahmanas; failing 
them, members of the next two classes could be appointed 
judges, but on no account could a giidra be permitted to hold this 
Office. Visnu (about A.D. 300) provides that the administration 
of justice should be entrusted to well-instructed brahmanas, 
either accompanying the king or alone.? Katyayana also repeats 
the injunction of the previous authorities and affirms that in no 
case should a Siidra be appointed as judge ( pradavivaka) 3 
According to him, a few merchants, who are men of high family, 
could be present in the court (could act as sabh 'yas).4 

A very little known® but prominent feature of the brahmanica| 
law code is its class legislation. Itis to be found in the law of 
evidence and in the penalties prescribed for offences “against 
person, property, reputation, etc. To begin with the law of evj- 
dence, the outcast, one fallen from his varna duties, could not 
act as a witness,® and members of one caste could not appear as 
witnesses for persons of the other castes. It was laid down that a 
brahmana shall act as a witness for a brahmana, a ksatriya fora 
ksatriya, a vaisya for a vaigya, a Sidra for a Sidra, and a woman 
for a woman.’ It was further provided that dasas (slaves) or 
bhrtakas (servants), obviously recruited from the gadra vara, 
must not be examined as witnesses.® While deposing, members 
of different castes were to be administered different kinds of oath 
and shown different kinds of treatment.® The same discrimina- 
tion obtained in matters of ordeal. Yajfiavalkya lays down the 
ordeals of weight, fire, water, and poison,. respectively for the 
four varnas.!¢ 

Like the code of Hammurabi or the Anglo-Saxon code, the 

1, Manu, VIIT.20-21; Yaj., 2-3 with Vijfianegvara’s commentary. 

2. Visnu, W1.72-73. 

3. brahmano yatra na svattu ksatriyamtatra yojayet, vaisyam va dharm- 

Sastrajfiam Stidram yatnena varjayet, Verse 67. 
4. Kadtya:, Verse 58. 
5. B.N. Dutt was the first to emphasise this aspect in his work Studies in 
Indian Social Polity, 
6. Visnu, VUI.2. 
7. strindm saksinah striyah Kurydddvijanam sadrsak dvijah, §adranam santah 
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shall be deprived of the limb which he uses. Such laws relate 
to defamation,® stealing, 


* inheritance,? etc., also. Indeed there is 
hardly any conceivable sphere of life, economic, political or 
social, free from legal discrimination between the different 
varnas. The Dharmasastra, and the Smrti section of the epics 
and the Puranas, are replete with such discriminatory regula- 
tions. The law-books of the Gupta period softened some of these 
provisions, leading to some improvement in the legal status of 
the fourth varna.* A somewhat similar trend appears in the 
Byzantine empire of Justinian (527-65), under whom procedure 
was simplified in manumitting slaves,® but class distinctions 
Tuled in the penalties of criminal law. Thus if a rich man forged, 
he was deported, if a poor man did he went to the ghastly toil 
of the mines.?° In Gupta India, however, legal discrimination 
was not directly based on economic distinctions but on varna 
divisions, which were closely connected with economic status." 


- Baudh,, 1.10.19. 1 and 2; Apastamba, 1.9.24.1-4. . 

- Gautama, XXII.14-16; Vas, Dh. S., XX.31-33; Manu, X1.130-31; Visnu, 
L, 1-7 and 14, ; 

3. Baudh., 1.10.19.6; Apastamba, 1.9.25.13; Manu, X1.132. 
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Between the beginning of such discriminatory laws with the 
early law-books and their climax with Manu, Kautilya’s legisla- 
tion introduces a liberal interlude, its object being to provide a 
scheme of imperial laws overriding petty considerations of caste. 
In consonance with his view that moderation is the essence of 
the administration of justice,! Kautilya tries to lessen the rigours 
of class legislation. According to him in certain cases capital 
punishment could be inflicted even upon the brahmanas,’ and in 
others his face could be branded so as to mark him as a crimi- 
nal.* For giving false evidence he possibly prescribes the same 
fine for members of all the castes.4 While the law-books pres- 
cribe different rates of interest for different classes, Kautilya 
_ only states that an interest of a pana and a quarter per month is 
just.> It seems that Kautilya considers a section of the Sidras as 
Aryas and hence does not agree to their enslavement.® Asoka 
expresses a similar attitude when he ordains that kindness should 
be shown to the serfs and slaves. In spite of all this there is 
hardly any fundamental difference between Kautilya and the 
authors of Dharmasastras on questions of class legislation. An 
illustration of the point is his law regarding sexual relations, 


according to which, for adultery with a brahmana woman, a - 


ksatriya shall be subjected to the highest fine, a vaisya deprived 
_ Of his property, and a Sidra burnt alive wound in mats.’ Further 
examples of this type can be produced from Kautilya’s laws 
regarding defamation, assault and offence of eating forbidden 
food.® 

How far did class legislation work in practice? The very fact 
that it forms a common feature of all the law-books shows that it 
must have its roots in the actual life. As Hopkins says in another 
connection: “‘the unanimity of the legal works in most of these 
particulars would point to their universal custom.’? Corrobora- 
tive evidence from early Jain literature also points to the same 


- vatharhadandah piijyah. AS, 1.4. 

. brahmanam tamapah pravesayet. AS, 1V.9. 

. tasyabhigastanko lalate. AS, 1V.8. 

. AS, MI1.9, 

- Sapadapana dharmya masavrddhih panasatasya, AS, 111.9. 
. Siidras, pp. 163-66, 

. AS, IV.13. 

> Ibid., 11T,18-19; 1V,13. 

. JAOS, xiii (1889), p. 104, 
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di rection. A Jain text of about the fourth century A.p. refers to 
four kinds of parisa (orders) in the administration of justice 


We learn that for the same crime an offender fro :; 
mt 
order was beheaded, the Offender fy he khattiya 


gadra) order was burnt to death on 
from the m@hana order was cither 
criminal or was banished, and the oO 
was admonished mildly. Another 


in which a brahmana killed a washerman and dyed his body with 


court, they returned disappointed without getting justice because 
they found the brahmana Sitting there.? These references from 
the Jain literature of the early centuries of the Christian era 
show that class legislation was not a paper business, but actually 
worked in practice. The whole thing, as embodied in the brah- 
manical law-books, may not have been applied literally, but 
unless sufficient evidence to the contrary is forthcoming it is 
difficult to believe that it was merely normative. 

A superficial review of the varna in relation to law and politics 
may create the impression that in all administrative and judicial 
matters the brahmana got the first place, the ksatriya came 
second, the vaigya followed next, and the Sidra got the last 
place. But there are good reasons to think that the ksatriya was 
nearer to the brahmana and the. vaisya nearer to the siidra.? 
U.N. Ghoshal cites a number of examples, which show the 
existence and importance of close political alliance between the 
two vital social forces, the brahmanas and the ksatriyas, during 
the later Vedic period.‘ More. instances are found in post-Vedic 
times. If the brahmanical literature emphasises the primacy of 
the brahmanas, the Buddhist and Jain literature, although a 
little biased in favour of the seffhis (merchants) and gahapatis 
(peasant householders) because of their financial support, lays 


1, Quoted in J.C. Jain’s Life in Ancient India, p. 71. 

2. Ibid., p. 65. 

3. Hopkins was the first to make this suggestion more than sixty years ago 
in his works Relation of the Four Castes in Manu and Position of the 
Ruling Caste in the Epic. It was further pursued by G.S, Guhrye in Caste 
and Race in India and utilised by S.A. Dange to draw new conclusions 
in his book India from Primitive Communism to Slavery. The various 
aspects of this central point need further examination, 

4. A History of Hindu Public Life, pt. 1, pp. 73-80, 
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“lang on the pr imacy of the ksatriyas. None of these, or no othe 
ranch of ancient literature, pleads for the Primacy of ne 
vaisyas or Siidras. In the Jataka stories whenever the ksatrj : 
loses his throne, he does it to the brahmanas.! They nienge. 
several anti-royal revolts engineered by the combined leadershj, 
of the brahmanas and ksatriyas. The same idea is expressed by 
Kautilya in these words: *‘Royal power (Asatra) triumphs even 
without arms and ever remains invincible when it is held up by 
the brahmanas, is sanctioned by the counsels of ministers (man- 
trins), and follows the precepts of Sdstra.’”’? The later Dharma. 
Sastras dilate upon the necessity of having a common front of 
the two upper orders and in doing so they relegate the vaisyas to 
the position of the giidras. Manu clearly states that ksatriyas can. 
not prosper without brahmanas and brahmanas without ksatriyas, 
but being closely united they prosper in this world and the 
next.* He naturally enjoins the king to carefully compel the 
vaisyas and sidras to do their work otherwise the whole world 
would become chaotic (vyakula).4 The measure recommended 
here is similar to the one we find in the Roman empire, where 
in the third century A.p. an attempt was made to compel the 
slaves and lower orders to stick to their f unctions. 

In the Brahmavaivarta Purana, a work of early medieval 
period, cow slaughter by a vaisya or a Sidra is regarded as an 
offence of the same nature.® It further states that a vaigya who 
kills a vaisya or a Sidra is equally sinful,® so that the same value 
is attached to the life of persons of both the lower classes. 

Except the Jatakas, the. sources quoted above may represent 
the theoretical position. But the political combination and 
importance of the two upper classes is generally confirmed by 
literary and epigraphic sources. Such a situation obtained in the 
republican as well as in the monarchical states. We have already 
referred to the correlation of class forces in the republic of about 
the sixth to the fourth century B.c., in which the ksatriya aristo- 


1. Jataka. iii, 513-14. 


2, brahmanenaidhitam ksatram mantrimantrabhimantritam, jayatyajitama- 
tyantam Sastranugamasastritam. AS, 1.9. 

3. Manu, 1X.322, 

4. Ibid., VIII.418. 

5. Krsnajanmakaénda (Allahabad, 1920), LXXXYV, p. 407. 

6. Ibid., pp. 418-19, 
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ked higher in th l a 

cy ranke € social sc . 

napatis, not to speak of infer ieee Po brahmanas and 
Maurya republics, the prohibit; on of the use of thet regards post- 
and Ksaudrakya for the non-brahmanas and a iia Malavya 
patafijali shows that at least in. the cotaiitics Ps by 
Ksudrakas the two upper classes lorded it over the loa ire se 

In the case of the monarchies epigraphic records of a re 
period suggest political combination between the alana pee 
ksatriyas made through marriage. There is the well-kagn 
example of the marriage of the Vakataka brahmana prince er 
a ksatriya princess of Bharasgiva Naga family.? The Po one Plate 
of Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Candra Gupta IJ, shows that 
she was married to the Vakataka brahmana ruler Rudrasena II 
in the fourth century A.D. The Mandasore inscription of Yago- 
dharman of Malwa mentions the brahmana Ravikirtti as the 
husband of Bhanugupta, sister of the Gupta ruler Bhanugupta 
(A.D. 501-11).* Kakutsthavarman, the brahmana king of the 
Kadamba family, got his daughter married to Gupta and other 
rulers. We also ‘learn that Hastibhoja, a brahmana minister of 
the Vakataka mahdraja Devasena, was descended from a ksatriya 
lady married to his ancestor, the brahmana Soma. 

Although throughout the period under review there seems to 
have been the combined domination of the brahmanas and 
ksatriyas it seems that until Maurya times the principal role in 
the combine was that of the ksatriyas, influenced by the hetero- 
dox ideology of the Buddhists and Jains. But in post-Maurya 
and Gupta times the mantle fell on the brahmanas or brahmani- 
cal rulers bred in the orthodox Dharmasastra ideology. Later 
texts generally give the first place to the brahmanas. Ksatriya 
domination meant more authority to the state probably ina 
limited territory such as the middle Gangetic plains, but brah- 
manical domination set in motion the process of its feudalisa- 
tion. The power and influence of the brahmanas rested mainly 
on gifts of land or land revenues made to them. A brahmana, 
whether learned or ignorant, deserved to be a donee and could 


1. Supra, p. 132, fn. 3. _. 

2. Patafjali on Panini, IV.1.168 and Kasikd on Panini, V.3.114. 
3. CII, iii, no. 56, lines 2-7. 

. Ibid., p. 152. 

5. Ibid. 
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accept gifts without any scruples. Further, in early medieval 
times, the people were required to pay to the brahmanas a 
regular tax called bradhmanaviméati,? comparable to the tithe 
collected by the Church in medieval Europe. This shows that 
the producing population was brought under the obligation to 
support the priests, for this tax, which accounted for a 20th part 
of the produce, was recognised and hence indirectly sanctioned 
by the state. But the most important factor that contributed to 
the growth of the brahmanical power was the practice of land 
grants, the virtues of which were extolled in the Dharmasastras 
and the didactic portions of the epic and the Puranas. The early 
Buddhist texts seem to suggest that the process of land grants to 
the brahmanas had begun as early as the fourth century B.c., 
but it assumed serious proportions by Gupta times. The political 
results of such a process, as would appear from epigraphic evi- 
dence, were bound to prove fatal to the organization of a cen- 
tralised state. 

Notwithstanding the difference in the character of the 
ksatriya-dominated centralised Maurya state on the one hand, 
and the brahmana-dominated decentralized ‘Gupta state system 
on the other, there seems to be hardly any alteration in the 
position of the vaisgyas and giidras so far as their exclusion from 
the high offices of the state is concerned. It seems that the brah- 
manas and ksatriyas constituted the ruling class and the vaisyas 
and sidras formed the ruled class, and this in spite of the fact 
that the latter two accounted for the overwhelming majority of 
the population. Some merchants who. acted as heads of corpo- 
rate bodies or were sufficiently rich may have received special 
favours, but on the whole the two lower classes were excluded 
from important political bodies and higher public offices. This 
scems to be more true especially in the case of the Siidras. 
Although Yajiiavalkya, whe otherwise adopts a liberal attitude 
towards the Sidra, declares him to be without rights (adhikara- 
hina) in religious matters,? it is pretty certain that he was also 
excluded from high public offices. 

Aristotle states that, if many poor men are excluded from 


1, Kane, History of Dharmasastra, ii, 117, 


2, IA, vii, 75, 79, 85; ptirvapradattadevabrahmadeyabrahmana vimsatirahitam. 


EI, viii, no, 20A (A.D, 639-40), 1.45; 20B (A.D. 640-41), 1.48. 
3, Yaj., 117.262, 
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office, the state would be necessarily full of enemies. Similar 
yiews were not expressed by ancient Indian thinkers, and it is 
difficult to find out the reaction of the lower classes to the dis- 
criminatory measures because of lack of literature written from 
the standpoint of the vaigyas and giidras. The scattered references 
in the Jatakas, Dharmasitras, Kautilya’s Arthasdastra, later por- 
tions of the Mahabharata, Manu Smrti and the Visnu Smrti are 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Still something can be said on their 
basis. To begin with the Jatakas, in a course of revolt against 
the plundering rule of the king and the priest the negamas and 
the janapadas (obviously including the vaisyas and Ssiidras)? do 
play their part, but theirs is the role of acting as auxiliaries, the 
principals being the brahmanas and ksatriyas. The people beat 
the plundering priest and the king to death, and the Bodhisatta, 
who is a brahmana, is raised to the throne.? In another case, the 
people hasten to kill the tyrannical king with sticks and stones, 
but he is saved by divine intervention and banished out of the 
city.* These stories provide evidence of the kingly and priestly 
collusion for the oppression of the common folk, whose revolts 
results in the transfer of power from one faction of the upper 
classes to another faction. The traditional account in the Maha- 
bhdarata states that the Sidras and vaigyas went out of control and 
violated brahmana women during the period of anarchy, which 
followed the slaughter of the ksatriyas by Parasurama.® It is 
difficult to assign this account to any definite period, but it seems 
to be a reflection of the advent of the Kali age around the third- 
fourth centuries A.D. and justifies Manu’s ordination that the 
king should compel the vaisyas and sidras to work. We have 
some indication of the anti-state activities of the §idras in the 
period under review, although they cannot be compared in any 


way with the revolts of slaves in Rome and those of helots in 
Sparta. 


1, F.W. Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy, p. 66. 

2, sunantu mejanapada negama ca samagata...raja vilumdaate rattam bradhmano 
ca purohito, Jataka, iii, 513-14, 

3. Ibid. 

4, Jat., vi, 156ff, 

5. tatah siadragca vaifyasca yathdsvairapracarinah, avartanta dyijagryanam 
daresu bharatarsabha, § P, 49-61. 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS IN THE 
ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA 


I. INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON THE POLICY OF THE STATE 


Jn addition to varna, religion appears as an important factor 
in the development of ancient Indian polity. The Vedic rituals 
give us the first clear indication of close connection between 
religion and politics in ancient India. When monarchy is esta- 
blished on a firm footing in post-Vedic times this connection 
takes on a different shape. The Vedic rituals tended both to 
strengthen and restrict royal power, but the religious measures of 
the state, as known from the Arthasastra of Kautilya, were more 
intended to strengthen royal power thah limit it. Although 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra does not contain any independent section 
on religion and politics, numerous references to this subject lie 
scattered throughout his treatise. They show how considerations 
of religion shape the internal policy of the state and how religion 
is used as an effective instrument, especially in relation to external 
enemies. 

As regards internal policy the Kautilyan state upholds the 
brahmanical social order and follows the brahmanical religious 

practices. Brahmanism, as developed on the basis of the Vedic 
religion, may be regarded as the bedrock of the Arthasastra 
polity; what is dharma (righteous) and what is adharma (un- 
Tighteous) is learnt from the three Vedas.! The varndsrama 
dharma, which in post-Vedic times had become the foundation 
of the social structure, is expounded by Kautilya? in such terms 
as we find it in the early law-books. He requires every varna to 
Perform its functions, and, at the end of this exposition, con- 
Cludes that the person who observes his duty attains heaven and 
infinite bliss. In case he violates his duty, the world is destroyed 
°n account of the confusion of castes. What is more significant, 


1. AS, 1.2. 
2. Ibid. 1.3. 
3. Ibid, 
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Kautilya instructs the king that he should never allow the People 
to deviate from their duty. For if human society adheres to the 
practices befitting the aryas, is based on the law of the fou, 
social classes and stages, and is maintained in accordance with 
the precepts of the three Vedas, it will prosper and never perish. 
Thus the king is required to maintain a society which is supposeq 
to derive its ultimate sanction from the Vedas. At one place the 
Kautilyan king is called dharmapravartaka, which is taken to 
mean that he is the promulgator of a new dharma. From this jt 
cannot be inferred that dharma does not place any limitation on 
the powers of the king who enjoys absolute authority in this 
respect.2. The context in which this epithet is applied to the king 
does not warrant this inference. Itis stated that, if the varnda- 
Srama dharma perishes, the king should act as the founder of the 
dharma,’ which clearly leaves no freedom to the king to establish 
the social order of his liking but merely enjoins him to restore 
and revive the order which is destroyed. Evidently Kautilya 
wants the head of the state to preserve and enforce the brahmani- 
cal social organization, which rests for its validity on the Vedas. 
The external policy of the Kautilyan state is guided by religious 
considerations. In the pacification of the conquered peoples the 
king is asked to pay attention to their religious practices and 
susceptibilities. Kautilya states that the king should show his 
devotion to the territorial and religious festivals and the amuse- 
ments of the conquered people.4 He should worship the local 
gods and favour the orators and religious and intellectual leaders 
with gifts of land and money, and remission of taxes.® It is 
further said that he should do away with the unrighteous practices 
(adharmistam) and establish righteous practices in their place. 
He should prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month 
during the period of ca@turmdasya (a season of four months), for 
four nights during the periods of the full moon, and for a night 
on the day of the birth star of the conqueror or of the national 


1, Ibid, 

2, Cf, H.N. Sinha, Sovereignty in Ancient India, pp. 149, 199, 

3. caturvarnésramasydyam lokasyacararaksanat nasyatam sarvadharmanam 
raja dharmapravartakah. AS, U1.1, 

. AS, XIII.5, 


a 


rdavyaddnapariharan kdarayer, \bid, 


. SarvatraSramapiijanam ca vidyavakyadharmasirapurusanam ca bhiimi- 
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The king should also interdict the slaughter of females as 
a the castration of young ones.1 In the enemy country the 
ze of a” arya and the property belonging to gods, brahmanas 
4 ascetics should not be enjoyed by the king. According to 
i provisions, the king is required to respect the religious senti- 
re of the conquered people not only by following a policy of 
voleratiOn, but also by positively observing their religious 
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ractices and enforcing the main tenets of the brahmanical social.- 


order in which the priests enjoyed several immunities. 

Kautilya’s attitude towards the brahmanas, who were the 
jdeological custodians of the existing social order and were 
mainly concerned with religious affairs, deserves careful consi- 
deration. The later Vedic texts allow three important privileges 
tothe brahmanas, exemption from physical torture, and the 
right to honour and gifts. AIl these concessions are generally 
recognised by Kautilya. According to him, the brahmana is 
described as apidaniya* which implies his immunity from physical 
punishment, but in the Santi Parva he is repeatedly described as 
adandya* which seems to suggest his exemption from all kinds of 
punishments. Exception in the ArthaSastra is, however, made in 
the case of rape with the wife of a teacher, selling liquor and 
committing theft, for all of which the face of the brahmana 
convict has to be branded.® There is at any rate no doubt about 
the highest place of honour being accorded to the brahmanas in 
the Arthasastra, which states that they occupy the same position 
among human beings as gods occupy in heaven.® This view 
of the status of the priestly class is perhaps corroborated by 
epigraphic evidence, for Asoka seems to have exposed the 
brahmanas who were considered deities on the earth.? Similarly 
Kautilya unequivocally recognises the brahmanas’ special pri- 
Vileges to officiate at the sacrifices and to receive gifts in return. 
These are not only retained but sanctified by the laws enforced 


1. AS, XUIL.S5. 


2. paravisayadva vikramenanitam yathadpradistam rajna bhufjita anyatra 
Gryapranebhyo devabrahmanatapasvidravyebhyasca. AS, TII.16. 
AS, IV.8. 


56.22; 59, 69, 114. 

AS, IV.8, 

- ye deva devalokesu ca brahmanah. Ibid., XTV.3. 

- Here the interpretation of Sénart and H.P. Sastri has been followed, 
but see Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 5th edn., p. 357. 
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by the state. We have detailed regulations about the payment 
of the sacrificial fee. Thus in case the priest dies, the fee as fixed 
according to the nature and importance of the sacrifice, big or 
small, is to be paid to the heir of the priest.1 If a sacrificer dis. 
misses a priest before the completion of the sacrifice, he is to be 
punished with the first amercement.2 Like other lawgivers, 
Kautilya is, however, in favour of sending out those priests who 
do not maintain the prescribed standards.* The real significance 
of these provisions lies in the fact that they are incorporated in 
the section which deals with the wages of the labourers and 
those engaged in co-operative undertakings, which implies that 
daksinas (sacrificial gifts) are not voluntary but obligatory inas- 
much as they are to be enforced by the state. 

More important evidence of the intimate connection of the 
state with the brahmanical religion is to be found in the regula- 
tions, which provide for the state patronage of several gods and 
their worship. In connection with the construction of the capital 
Kautilya lays down that the northern area of the city should be 
reserved for the tutelary deity of the city (nagaradevata) and for 
the brahmanas.‘ In the centre of the city are to be located half a 
dozen divinities.> Deities of architecture are to be established in 
the corners, and guardian deities of quarters in quarters appro- 
priate tothem. The principal gates of the capital should be 
named after gods and be called Brahma; Aindra, Yamya and 
Sainapatya, and places of worship and pilgrimage should be 

‘constructed inside the capital.* The section dealing with the 
duties of the treasurer provides that the three-storey treasury 
should be graced with the presence of a guardian deity. All the 
various buildings connected with the treasury should be furnished 
with necessary means to worship the appropriate guardian gods.” 
Similarly, while dealing with the duties of the superintendent of 
agriculture, Kautilya prescribes that at the time of sowing seeds a 


. AS, T.14. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
Ibid., 11.4. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid., IIS. 
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ula should be recited in salutin se : z 
yy invoking fietltmactsa be 
The Arthasastra prescribes several rituals for warding off 
rovidential visitations such as fire, flood and similar other 
ural calamities. Although it is not stated whether these are to 
rformed on behalf of the state, this can be inferred from the 
qualifications laid down for the office of the royal purohita, who 
is assigned the highest pay of 48,000 panas. It is ordained that 
the chief priest should be capable of preventing calamities, 
providential or human, by performing such expiatory rites as 
gre provided in the Atharva Veda.? Probably his office is intended 
to be used in the worship of Indra, Ganga, Parvata and the 
Mahakacchapa in case of drought; in the worship of rats against 
rat menace;* in the worship of snakes against snake menace; 
in the worship of the Parvata against the menace of tigers and 
in the worship of the caityas’ (funeral mounds, or sanctuaries) 
against the menace of demons (rdksasas).* Further, the chief 
priest seems to have been required to officiate in the performance 
of oblations and the making of offerings to gods on ordinary 
and full moon days.® The obligation of the state does not cease 
with the appointment of the purohita for the purpose of obviating 
bad days. Kautilya further enjoins the king to honour and 
settle in his kingdom such accomplished ascetics as are expert 
in magical arts and consequently able to ward off providential 
visitations.® His indication of royal responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the people against natural calamities is in tune with 
the primitive view of the similar functions of the king, but the 
Arthasastra provision for the office of the chief priest, one of the 
three highly paid posts in the state, shows that the king was not 
expected to exercise this function himself, as.in the case of the 
primitive chief, but through an independent religious functionary 
appointed for the purpose. 
In some provisions Kautilya affords special protection to 
wealth owned by the temples. He lays down. that the village 


naf 


1. Ibid., 11.24. 

2. AS, 1.9. 

3. Ibid., IV. 3; additional reading found in the Munich ms. 
4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 
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elders should augment the property of the temples along with 
that of the minors.! Provision is also made for the protection of 
the devapasu, which term istakento mean certain animals left 
in the name of the god for the use of the community.* But if we 
rely on the comment of T. Ganapati Sastri to another passage 
‘of the Arthasastra, it would appear that this term probably stands 
for animals owned by the gods and temples. For itis laid down 
that those who steal or take possession of images, animals, 
employees, fields, houses, gold, gold coins, precious stones and 
crops belonging to the gods are either to be beheaded or have 
to pay the highest amercement.* The severity of this provision 
indicates special concern about the protection of the property 
belonging to gods and temples.* Particular favour is shown by 
Kautilya to sacred places in general. It is stated that, if hind- 
rance is caused to the forests of brahmanas, soma plantations, 
temples, places of gods, sacrifice and pilgrimage, steps shall be 
taken to remove it first and then to take care of the lands be- 
longing to ordinary peasants.> Several rules are intended to 
secure the sanctity of the images of gods. It is ordained that 
when a senseless person indulges in sexual intercourse with the 
idols of goddesses, he shall be fined twenty-four panas.® Another 
law relates to the protection of the sacred trees, which are the 
objects of worship by the common people. If these trees are 
felled, the offenders are made liable to fines double the amount 
meant for felling ordinary trees. Similar fine, however, is 
recommended in the case of cutting trees, which mark the 
boundaries or which are grown in the king’s forests.? This law 
reminds us of the provision of Hammurabi, who prescribes the 
same punishment for stealing the property belonging to the 


temple or the palace. . 
Persons and things associated with religious worship are 


. Ibid., If.1. 

. AS, 1V.13; Tr. p. 263. 

. Ibid., IV.10; TGS, ii, 166. 

. Manu (IX.280) broadens the scope of this rule by providing that those 
who break into a royal storehouse, an army, or a temple, and those who 
steal elephants, horses or chariots, should be slain by the king without 
any hesitation. 

5. AS, 1.9. 

. Ibid., IV.13. 

. Ibid., 111.19. 
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a nted some concessions. Commodities intended for sacrificial 
formance, ae of gods and any religious rite are allowed 
emption from toll.1 A srotriya, a brahman 
ae can take flowers, fruits, and part of bar 
us ayana (first fruits), and obviously he shall n 
All such references sufficiently demonstrate 
the Kautilyan state is influenced by reli 810us considerations, 
‘ avolving preferential treatment of the priests, gods, temples 
and sacred trees. At one Place in the Arthasastra the king is 
made responsible to divine power. It is stated that, if the king 
punishes an innocent man, he shall throw into water, dedicating 
to Varuna, a fine equal to thirty times the unjust imposition, 
and afterwards this amount shall be distributed among the 
brahmanas. Kautilya adds that by this act the king shall be free 
from the sin of unjust imposition; this is because Varuna is the 
ruler of sinners among men.* The present ordinance of Kautilya 
involves three important points. First, the king is not considered 
accountable to any human agency for his acts of commission 
and omission. Secondly, if Varuna is the sasta raja (ruling king) 
among men who commit wrongs, where is the room for the 
jurisdiction of the earthly king? Since the king is considered 
responsible to Varuna, it is obvious that he is supposed to derive 
his competence from that god. Thirdly, how is this responsibility 
to be exercised in effect? On behalf of the god this can be done 
only by some human agency which is represented by the 
brahmanas, who in fact collect the fines from the king and thus 
exercise de facto power over the king. Strikingly enough the idea 
that the king has to pay a fine for the miscarriage of justice is op 
be found in YAajfiavalkya, a law-book of the Gupta period. 
Whether the idea of the ruler’s responsibility to divine power 
was borrowed by the Gupta lawgiver from Kautilya or whether 
this was incorporated in the ArthaSastra at a later stage is diffi- 
cult to determine in the present state of the textual study of 
Kautilya.® This idea is expressed in a slightly different form by 
1, Ibid., 11.21. 
3 ora rajfio dandastrimsadgune ambhasi, varunaya pradatavyo 
brahmanebhyastatah param, AS, 1V.13. 
3 es in the study of the Arthasastra will mainly eal aie 
determination of its stratification on the basis of an inscripti 
of its contents. 


ot be held guilty.2 
that the policy of 
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Manu, who declares that Varuna is the lord of fines inflicted on 
the great sinners just as, being the wielder of danda, he is also 
the lord of the kings.’ But he does not state whether in case of 
miscarriage of justice the king should pay any fines to Varuna, 
At any rate if we accept the crucial passage of Kautilya at its 
face value, it will mean that our author imparts a theocratic 
character to the state. 

How far Kautilya thinks in terms of divine kingship is difficult 
to say. One of his measures for winning the allegiance of the 
people is to depute spies for the propagation’ of the king’s 
divinity among them. The folk in the town and countryside 
have to be convinced about his special visible quality, which 
entitles the king to burden them with fines and punishments. 
Therefore the spies are instructed to tell the people that kings 
who dispense rewards and penalties occupy the position of Indra 
and Yama. He who disregards them is afflicted with divine 
punishment. Such is the argument to be used in dispelling the 
doubts of the people of ‘low type.”2 This view of the divine 
element in the king is different from Kautilya’s earlier statement, 
which implies that the king is ultimately responsible to Varuna, 
and indirectly through him to the brahmanas. The present idea, 
however, seems to have been developed in Manu and the Santi 
' Parva, which ascribe the attributes of about half a dozen divi- 
nities to the king. But, unlike these post-Maurya texts, Kautilya 
nowhere states that the king is a great deity functioning in the 
form of a human being. Besides, his present view is dissimilar 
to the idea of the divine character of kingship prevalent in near 
contemporary Hellenistic monarchies. When Alexander con- 
quered Egypt, he found it politically useful to accept the native 
idea that Pharaoh was a deity. In subsequent times this concep- 
tion was inherited and welcomed by the Hellenistic monarchies 
of Egypt, Bactria, etc., which arose on the ruins of the Alexand- 
rine empire.® They officially encouraged emperor-worship. In 
any case the Kautilyan comparison of the king with some gods 
could serve the purpose of strengthening royal power, and not 


1, IX.243-45, 

2. AS, 1.13, 

3. W.W, Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, p. 49ff. Tarn’s view that the idea 
of the divinity of the king was borrowed by Alexander from Asia also 
does not apply to the case of India. 
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‘estly POWeT which stood to gain by the theory that the king 
pr responsible to Varuna. ! 

In contrast to the favours extended to the brahmanas Kautilya 

‘pits an attitude of antipathy towards the sects opposed to 
" prahmanical system of life. Particularly the Pasandas, who 
included the Buddhist monks and were outside the pale of the 
vedic system, are marked out for discriminatory treatment. The 
pasandas and candalas are required to live on the border burial 

ounds.? Further, if the Pasupatas, Sakya monks, etc., come to 
stay in charitable institutions, information to that effect has to 
be sent to the local officials called gopa or sthanika.? No such 
‘ntimation is considered necessary if ascetics and Srotriyas of 
known character come to reside there.? Kautilya thinks that the 
abodes of the Pasandas provide shelter to suspicious characters, 
and hence spies are instructed to make a search for them in such 
places.* Possibly the Pasandas were associated with anti-state 
activities, for Kautilya lays down certain regulations regarding 
crimes committed by the Pasandas and the Ksapanakas. It is 
provided that in lieu of paying fines they may perform penances 
or oblations or a ritual called mahacchavardhana in the name of 
the king for as many nights as the number of panas imposed on 
them. No such exemption, however, is to be granted if they are 
guilty of theft, assault, defamation, and abduction of women.°® 
Further, the Pasandas are not: given any security of property. 
Kautilya ordains that spies can confiscate the property of the 
church of the Pasandas and of temples, provided it is not enjoy- 
able by the brahmanas. It implies that the property of the 
brahmanas is free from such attachment. 

Kautilya shows similar antipathy towards some classes of 
ascetics, whose movement is to be regulated by the state.” Only 
the vanaprasthas are permitted to settle in the countryside and 
not other kinds of pravrajitas.8 An omnibus rule prohibits all 


€. 


. AS, IL.4. 

. Ibid., 11.36, on the basis of the commentary of T. Ganapati Sastri. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

- Ibid., III.16. 

. Ibid., V.2. 

- Ibid., 11.1. 

- Ibid., 111.20. 
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kinds of heretical sects from participation in the feast meant for 
gods and ancestors. According to this, if the Sakyas, Ajivikas 
and sidra ascetics are invited at the feast, a fine of hundred 
panas shall be imposed on the guilty.1 Further, those ascetics 
who indulge in unseemly conduct shall be prevented from doing 
so under penalty by the king, for such a practice amounts to 
adharma. And when adharma overwhelms dharma, ultimately it 
destroys the ruler himself.2 | 

The references cited above bear witness to the intolerant policy 
of the Kautilyan state. This policy, however, does not amount 
to rank persecution, for the rigour of intolerance is relieved by 
a number of redeeming features. In several cases no distinction 
is made between the Pasandas and other sections of people. It 
is stated that the Pasandas and people of four castes can fix 
their abode in a large area, without offering any obstacle to one 
another.* This can be compared with the harsh attitude of 
Manu, who provides for the immediate expulsion of the 
Pasandas (understood as Buddhists, etc., by Sarvajnanarayana) 
from the capital or town (pura), along with some other undesir- 
able elements,* on the plea that because of their unrighteous 
conduct they disturb the loyal subjects.5 Moreover, according to 
Kautilya, the problems of the Pasandas, like that of all the other 
classes of people including the Srotriyas, should receive the 
attention of the king. Equality between heretics and others is 
ensured by the rule that kinsmen, srotriyas or Pasandas cannot 
acquire the right of possession over the building of others, 
during the absence of the king, by mere occupation thereof.® 
Hence as regards residence and attendance to their business the 
same law applies to the orthodox and heretical sects. But strict 
vigilance is to be kept over the movements and dwelling places 
of the heretics, who are prevented from mixing with the people 
of the countryside, perhaps the apprehension being that they 


1, Ibid., 111.16. Shamasastry gives a different translation of this passage, 
which is construed in TGS, ii, 99 as pravrajyasu vrthacara raja dandena 
varayet, dharmo hyadharmopahatah Ssastaram hantyupeksitah. 

. Ibid., 111.16, 

. Ibid. 

4. IX.226, In the parallel verses in SP, 89,.13-14 the Pasandas are not 

mentioned, 

5. Ibid., 1.19. 

6. Ibid., 11.16. 
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might incite the people against the brahm 
guspicion which a clearly Shared by Manu. 
tion of Kautilya S view of the religious policy clearly establishes 
the religious, especially the brahmanical, character of the stat 
put this runs counter to some other pieces of evidence accordi c. 
to which the interests of the state override considerations pr 
religion and priestly privileges. Thus it is stated that of the four 
jegs of law, carita (custom), vyavahdra (agreement), dharma (the 
provisions of the law-books) and rdjasasana (royal edicts) the 
succeeding item overrides the preceding one.1 This clearly 
implies that royal edict supersedes all the other sources of law. 
Moreover, It 1s explicitly stated that whenever §astra (the 
brahmanical law-book) comes into conflict with a royal decree 
pased on the customs of the people (dharmanyaya), the latter 
shall prevail.” Thus in so far as priestly power is made subordi- 
nate to royal power this reflects the non-religious character of 
the state. 

Further evidence of the non-religious character of the state is 
found in Kautilya’s emphasis on the unquestioned loyalty of the 
officials to the head of the state. He does not like the high 
officials to be divided in their allegiance; their primary loyalty 
should be to the king and not to religious practices. This can be 
inferred from the nature of tests laid down for the examination 
of the character of those amatyas who are appointed in govern- 
ment departments. Thus only those amdatyas who prove them- 

. selves above religious allurement deserve to be appointed to the 
post of judges. The test laid down for such appointment begins 
with the dismissal by the king of a priest who, when ordered, 
refuses to teach the Veda to a person who is without right to 
sacrifice. In such a situation, if in spite of the instigation of the 
king’s spies, the amdtyas refuse to be provoked into action 
against the king, they are considered fit for employment in civil 
and criminal courts.? This suggests that high officials of the state 
such as judges are required to tender their primary allegiance 
to the king, even in violation of prevalent religious practices laid 
down by the brahmanical religion, which does not permit the 
teaching of the Veda to one who is not entitled to the perform- 


anical social order, a 
The present exposi- 


1. AS, IIT.1. 
2. Ibid., based on the commentary of TGS, ii, 10. 
3. AS,1.10, _ 
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ance of the Vedic sacrifice (ayajya). Thisis another proof of the 
exaltation of state power. It implies that the king may appoint 
as judges only such persons as can override religious consider. 
ations if necessary and faithfully execute royal orders in the 
administration of justice. 

There seems to be some indication of the state control of even 
brahmanical institutions. Kautilya provides for an officer known 
as the superintendent of temples (devatadhyaksa), who is charged 
with the function of collecting at one place various kinds of 
property of the gods of the capital and countryside and deposi- 
ting them in the royal treasury.! It is not made clear whether 
the temples have to pay any regular dues to the state or their 
property is forcibly confiscated by the state. But since the 
functions of the devatddhyaksa are mentioned in the section on 
the replenishment of treasury, obviously the property of the 
temple is intended to be used for state purposes. This policy is, 
however, clearly to be followed only in relation to the property 
of the non-brahmanical sects.. But the comment of Patafijali to 
a passage of Panini that the Mauryas sold the Images of gods? 
might suggest that even the brahmanical temples were not 
intended to be exempt from the policy of expropriation, which 
may have been adopted in emergent situations. 

The foregoing analysis of the influence of religion on the 
policy of the state leaves no doubt that on many points, in the 
opinion of Kautilya, the policy of the state can hardly be con- 
ceived independently of religious considerations. But the relation 
between the two expresses itself in two contradictory ways. The 
Kautilyan state upholds the brahmanical mode of life in so far 
as it is in consonance with its main objective, the maintenance 
of the varnasrama dharma, but discards the religious practices 
which stand in the way of the expansion of the state. This also 
seems to be the view of a school in the Santi Parva, which states 
that if the teacher or friend acts against the interests of the seven 
element state he should be killed.2 The same text, however, 
adds that the teacher should be abandoned.* 


1, AS, V.2, 

2, mauryairhiranyarthibhirarcah prakalpitah...Pat. on Pauini, V.3.99; cf. 
V.S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, pp, 361-62, 

Ss. 57:5, 

4. 57,6-7. 
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The ey a ; Raat care for gods and temples, and 
mostly conurn privileges claimed by the priestly class. At 
the same time it adopts a policy of discrimination towards the 
heretical sects, a policy which is in line with the attitude of 
Manu but seems to have been modified by the lawgivers of 
Gupta times. Both Yajfiavalkya’ and Narada? refer to the guilds 
of Pasandas and enjoin the king to enforce their rules and 
customs. This betokens a liberal attitude towards the heretical 
sects, which is well in accord with a similar view of the religious 
position of the Sidras during this period.® Although Kautilya 
does not allow the heretics semi-autonomous existence, his policy 
of discrimination is not carried to such extremes as appear in the 
idea of the state cult expounded by Plato in the Laws. For the 
sake of maintaining the integrity and unity of the state Plato 
introduces the state cult, which implies that certain religious 
beliefs and practices have to be enforced among all sections of 
people. Those who violate them are either’‘to be imprisoned or 
even put to death. But such persecution does not vitiate the 
policy of the Kautilyan state. Although Kautilya emphasises 
that the dharma based on the three Vedas has to be observed, 
the policy that he recommends towards the dissenters outside 
the Vedic fold is to keep watch on their dwelling places, to ban 
their entries into villages and to confiscate their property in 
order to meet the needs of the state treasury. They are to be 
punished when they commit crimes such as theft, assault, de- 
famation and abduction of women. Such provisions do not bear 
comparison with the type of sectarian intolerance in the Laws, 
which adduces the first reasoned defence of religious persecution. 

The Kautilyan state is comparatively tolerant, but not secular, 
as has been suggested by some scholars. Secularism implies 
complete elimination of religious influence from the organised 
policies of the state, which is far from true in the case of 
Kautilya. In Indian tradition the special importance of Kaitilya 
lies in the fact that in many ways his text overrides religious 
considerations to serve the cause of the state. In this sense he 
made the first serious attempt to reconstruct the science of polity 

1. Sreninaigamapakhandiganandmapyayam vidhih, bhedam caisam nrpo 

rakset pirvavrttim ca palayet, 11.192. 

2, %.1-2, 
3. Sadras, pp. 268-78. 
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and emancipate it from the influence of religion and theology, 
But because of the predominantly religious character of society 
in which he lived, he could not completely disentangle the state 
from the thraldom of religion. 


Il. SUPERSTITION AND POLITICS 


A striking example of the practical character of the statecraft 
of Kautilya is his lack of faith in the efficacy of certain religious 
practices, and his exploitation of the credulous beliefs of the 
people for promoting the interests of the state, internal as well 
as external.! Internally several superstitious devices are suggested 
by him for augmenting the royal treasury. For instance, on some 
nights the king may set up a god or a sacred shrine, or may 
point out an evil omen, and then either for the sake of worship- 
ping the god or for averting the calamity he may appropriate 
the collections raised on the pretext of holding congregations 
and processions.2, He may use the untimely appearance of 
flowers and fruits in the temple garden to his advantage, and 
may declare the arrival of a god on this basis.2 A spy in_the 
guise of a Raksasa (demon) demanding a daily tribute of human 


beings may appear in the tree, and a false panic may be raised - 


that an evil spirit has appeared. Thus a subscription (hiranya) 
may be raised from the people of the capital and countryside 
under, the pretext of warding off evil spirits.4 It seems that some 
of these measures were really put into effect. We learn from 
Patanijali that the images set up by the Maurya kings served asa 
source of income on account of their sale, and also provided 
livelihood (jivika) through the offerings that were made to it.5 
A serpent with several heads may be held up before the people 
and fees (niranya) may:be collected from the spectators. Or a 
cobra may be rendered unconscious by diet, and credulous 


1, U.N. Ghoshal, HPT, p, 101. 


- daivatacaityam siddhapun yasthanamaupapadikam va ratrau utthapya 
yatrasamajabhyam ajivet, AS, V.2. 
» AS, V.2 
4, caityopavanavrksena va devatathigamanamanartavapuspaphalayuketna 
khydpayet, Ibid, 
5. Comm, to Panini, V.3.99; cf Agrawala, Op. cit., p. 362, 


6. oe va kiipe nagamauiyatasiraskam hiran yopaharane darSay¢t. 
po Dee V Space 
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spectators may be invited to witness the sight on payment of 
fee.. Those who are sceptics may be administered a poisonous 
drink or may be sprinkled over with poisonous water to render 
them senseless, and then the spies may attribute their insensibi- 
jity to the curse of gods.* Similarly, spies may cause the con- 
demner of the god to be bitten by a cobra, and may ascribe this 
to the curse of the god. Further, under the pretext of adopting 
remedial measures against this ominous phenomenon, they may 
raise collections for filling the treasury.* Obviously the object in 
the last two cases is to coerce the rational elements into sub- 
mission to superstitious practices and payment of money to the 
government. Thus all these devices enumerated by Kautilya are 
to be used by the state for fleecing the people by playing upon 
their irrationalism. They occur under the section ‘replenishment 
of the treasury’’*, which, according to Kautilya, is an important 
organ of the seven-element state. 

Kautilya is very clear in his mind that religious formalities 
should not be a bar to the acquisition of wealth. According to 
him, some of the obstructions to profit (/abhavighna) are desire 
for the other world (paralokdpeksa), adherence to virtuous life 
(dharmikatvam), and faith in the auspiciousness of days and 
stars (mangalatithinaksatrestitvam).° This implies that a person 
intent on gaining wealth should not care for these ingredients of 
religion. As regards belief in astrology, Kautilya clearly states 
that wealth will pass away from the childish man who enquires 
most after the stars. As he puts it, “wealth is the star for wealth; 
what will the stars do?’’® In keeping with this principle Kautilya 
wants his ruler to do away with religious customs whenever 
they thwart the achievement of his objectives. He apparently 
wants to convince his ruler that religious practices are so many 


1. sarpadarganamaharena pratibandhasanjnam krtva $raddadhananam dar- 
Sayet. Ibid, 

2. aSraddadhaénanam Gcamanaproksanesu rasam upacayya devatabhisdpam 

briyar, bid. 

3. abhityaktam damsayitva va yogadarsanapratikarena va kosabhisamhara- 
nam kuryat, TGS, ii, 197. 

. AS, V.2. 

Ibid., 1X.4, 

. naksatramatiprcchantam balamarthotivartate artho hi arthasyanaksatram 
kim karisyanti tarakah, AS, 1X.4. 
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superstitions which should be exploited by the king to serve his 
interests. 

Advantage is to be taken of this policy in dealing with the 
internal enemies of the state. It is provided that when a seditious 
person (disya) is engaged in a sacrificial performance in a forest, 
fiery spies may murder him and carry away the corpse as that 
of an outcast.1_ Moreover, spies are instructed to lure the sedi- 
tious person into the purchase of rich offerings to be made to 
the god to acquire a vast amount of treasure. When he brings 
out his newly-acquired wealth for the purpose, he may be caught 
red-handed in the very act of the purchase* and his whole 
property confiscated. Hence Kautilya does not believe in the 
performance of sacrifice by the opponents of the state whom he 
regards as condemnable and irreligious.2 On the contrary he 
considers religious engagements of the seditious person to be 
suitable opportunity for punishing him. 

But it is especially in dealing with the external enemies of the 
state that Kautilya makes use of sacrifices and worship. He lays 
down a number. of contrivances for destroying the enemy in 
those places of worship and pilgrimage which he frequents out 
of faith. To enumerate these contrivances, a wall or stone may 
be let fall on the head of the enemy when he has entered a 
temple.® Stones or weapons may be showered on his head from 
the topmost storey. An outdoor panel or a huge rod may be 
made to fall on the enemy.” Weapons concealed inside the body 
of an idol may be hurled at his head.® It is also laid down that 
when the enemy visits a temple or ascetics, spies hidden in under- 
ground chambers or somewhere else may strike him.® Kautilya 
also provides that poisoned rice and water may be served in 
feeding the enemy’s people in honour of gods or ancestors, and 
in conspiracy with traitors to his enemy he may strike the enemy 


. AS, V.2. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
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tatrasya yogamubjayet, AS, X11.5. 
. AS, XIIS5, 
Ibid. 
. Ibid, ! 
. Ibid. 
. AS, XIII.2. 
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with his concealed army.’ Further, if the fort is surrounded by 
the enemy, the ruler may lie concealed in a hole bored in the 
body of an idol.’ 

Another masterly method recommended by Kautilya is that 
the enemy may be manoeuvred into the performance of certain 
sacrifices by the spies of the king, who should kill him in the act of 
performing the sacrifice.* In order to delude the enemy the ruler 
intent on conquest may himself undertake the performance of 
expiatory rites to stay the calamity, and thus may snare his 
enemy into the celebration of sacrifices. The measures show 
that in contriving the end of the enemy the ruler should profit by 
the latter’s religious preoccupations. 

Kautilya recommends the use of religious camouflage for do- 
ing harm to the enemy in other ways. Thus he states that spies 
disguised as ascetics may serve the sacrificial beverage mixed 
with an intoxicant to the cowherds of the enemy, and thus may 
carry off their cattle.® 

In an invasion of the enemy’s country Kautilya thinks it of 
primary importance that the people should be convinced of the 
omniscience and divinity of the king intent on conquest. Such a 
ruler should enthuse his people and overawe his enemy’s people 
by giving publicity to his power of omniscience and close asso- 
ciation with gods.* Kautilya lays down several artifices for the 
purpose, in which spies play a vital part. As to his omniscience, 

acting on the information brought by the spies about the acti- 
vities of chief officers and seditious people the kin g should create 
the impression that he knows everything because of his super- 
natural power.’ He should attribute his knowledge of foreign 
affairs to his power of reading omens, although he actually gets 


1. daivatopahaérasraddhaprahavanesu va rasaviddhamannapanamavasrjya 
krtopajapo diisyavyanjanairnispatya giidhasainyo’bhihanyat. AS, XIL5. 

. AS, XUL.S5. 

. AS, XIIL.2. 

- efa@n va yoga@ndtmani darsayitva pratikurvita. paresamupadesartham. tatah 

prayojayedyogan. AS, XIilII.2. 

AS, XIL.2. 

vijigisu paragramamavaptukamah sarvajfadaivatasam wogakhyapanabhyam 

svapaksam uddharsayet parapaksam ca udvejayet. AS, XIII.1. 

- Sarvajnakhyapanam tu grhaguhyapravyttijiane mukhyanam pratyadeso 
kanjtaskasodhandpasarpagamena prakasanam rdajadvistakarinam. AS, I. 
XI 1. Jolly’s edn. of the AS, p. 242, prefers jfidnena in place of jane. 
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it through a domestic pigeon.! The methods for establishing the 
divine associations of the king are more numerous. The king 
should hold conversations with his spies, who suddenly appear 
as fire-gods in the midst of fire through an underground tunne].2 
He can worship such spies when they rise up from water in the 
form of Nagas.? He may arrange to exhibit the miraculous 
phenomenon of the spontaneous outbreak of fire in water.4 He 
may sit on a raft in water, which is secretly but securely fastened 
by a rope toa rock.® Lastly, he might undertake certain magical 
performances in the water in order to impress the people with 
his superhuman powers.® In this connection Kautilya TeCOgnises 
the great value of propaganda when he provides a host of publi- 
city officials for the dissemination of belief in the divinity of the 
king. As many.as seven classes of officials, astrologers, sooth- 
sayers, horologists, Pauranikas (story-tellers), Iksanikas (prob- 
ably a type of astrologers), spies and Sacivyakaras (Companions 
of ministers) are to be pressed into the service of the state for 
the purpose. As the first four of these are mentioned elsewhere 
in the Arthasadstra as members of the priestly class,’ this testifies 
to the important role of the priests in moulding public opinion. 
They are to give wide publicity to the superhuman powers of the 
king throughout his territory. Similarly in foreign countries 
they are to spread the news of gods appearing before the king 
and of his having received from heaven the power of the sword 
(danda) and the power of the purse (koSa), the two important 
elements of the state. Further, they should make it known to the 
people of the enemy that the conqueror is capable of interpreting 
dreams and following the language of beasts and birds, and 
hence his victory is assured. Moreover, by means of a firebrand 
and the noise of drums from the sky the officials should convince 


1, AS, XIII.1; cf. Udayavira Sastri’s edn., pt. II, p. 544. | 

2. daivatasamyogakhyapanam tu surangamukhena agnicaityadaivatapratima 
cchidranupravistath agnicaityadaivatavyanjanaih sambhasanam pajanam 
ca. AS, XIII.1. 

. AS, XIIL.1. 
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he people of the impending defeat of their ruler.!. A. trick sug- 

ested by Kautilya is to damage the images of gods, from which 
plood may be caused to flow out in floods; spies may then repre- 
gent this as an indication of defeat to the enemy.? 

These ingenious measures intended for the propagation of the 
60 ematural powers of the ruler, desirous of conquest, occur 
under the thirteenth book of the Arthasdastra, which deals with 
the methods of capturing the capital (durgalambhopaya). Invol- 
ving as they do numerous magical stratagems, these devices 
reveal that neither Kautilya himself believes in the genuineness 
of the royal divinity and omniscience nor does he want the ruler 
to subscribe to this nonsense. But he wants nevertheless, that by 
means of skilful propaganda carried on by a well-organized 
machinery the masses should be impressed with the all-knowing 
and divine character of the conqueror, so that his own people 
might support him whole-heartedly in his aggressive designs, 
and those of the enemy might transfer their allegiance to the new 
conqueror. Itis argued that such magical tricks and similar 
practices advocated at a few places in the Arthasastra are foreign 
to the work and in contradiction to the true character of Visnu- 
gupta as we have it in the rest of the Arthasastra or in the drama 
of the Mudraraksasa.* They appear to be the interpolation of 
a later period when Tantricism had grown into a craze in India. 
While the problem of distinguishing between the genuine and 
spurious in the Arthasastra has still to be solved, the apparent 
contradiction in Kautilya can be explained by presuming that he 
does not stop at any scruples for the sake of the state. 

What has been stated above shows that a distinctive feature 
of the Arthasastra politics as expounded by Kautilya is the deli- 
berate use of superstition by the ruling class to hoodwink and 
overawe the masses into allegiance to the state. Kautilya pro- 
poses several superstitious practices not only to deprive the 


atadarganam_ divyakosadandotpattim casya briiyuh. 


1. parasya yisaye daiv a ee 
payasangavidyah svapnamrgapaksivyahdaresu casya 


daivataprasnanimitta 
vijayam briyuh...AS, XIII). 

2. daivatapratimanamabh yarhitanam va 
kuryuh, tadanye de varudhirasamsrave’ tra Sarav 
magaccher, AS, X11,2. ; 

3. H.C. Seth, “The Spurious in Kaujilya’s AS", A Volume of Eastern and 

Indian Studies Presented to Professor F. W., Thomas, p. 25. 


Sonitena avasravam atimatram 
adiko’ nyatamo vd drastu- 
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people of their earnings but also t 
the enemy. The wa nich Kast lee doe ee et 

tilya lays down these Measures 
shows that he does not believe in them and regards them a 
superstition. Since they exert tremendous hold on the minds we 
the masses, he turns them into an instrument for Serving the 
interests of the state. Indeed he earnestly desires that the 
common people should put their faith in these superstitious 
practices. To achieve this object he proposes methods of Orga- 
nized persuasion and indirect coercion. Perhaps the most im. 
portant function of the propaganda machinery of the Kautilyan 
state is to sow the seeds of illusion in the masses of the people 
about the supernatural powers of. his ruler. Kautilya seems to 
have acted according to the principle that asa result of cease- 
less and effective propaganda even falsehood can be made to 
appear as truth. If the people refuse to be credulous, they are to 
be subjected to practical indoctrination and physical torture at 
the hands of the agents of the king. The Kautilyan king should 
not believe in the performance of sacrifices or worship of gods, 
because whenever the occasion demands they are to be violated 
with impunity. Kautilya’s attitude on the whole question can 
be perhaps summed up by stating that what is superstition for 
the ruler is true faith for the masses. 

In times of distress (@4paddharma) the brahmanical canons such 


0 mobilise them for furtherin 


as the Manu Smrti and the Santi Parva permit the ruler to over-- 


ride religious cansiderations. The latter, however, also recom- 
mends the use of superstitious practices on the part of the king 
for misleading the people. In a section, in which Bhisma instructs 
the king to behave as a veritable opportunist, he lays down that 
a ruler desirous of wealth should pose as a religious pretender, 
appearing with a tuft of hair. Clearly the measure is intended 
to capitalize on the superstitious beliefs of the masses in order 
to extort contributions from them. The difference between the 
Santi Parva and Kautilya lies in the fact that the latter prescribes 
many other measures of this type. 

This is, however, not to single out Kautilya as an exponent of 
superstitions in ancient politics, because it is precisely this idea 
which is to be found in The Republic of Plato which propagates 


1. arthakamah Sikham kuryaddharmadhvajopamam, SP, 120.9. 
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he lie and fiction that God placed gold in the philosophers, 
gjlver in the Laine and brass and iron in the husbandmen 
and artisans. He feels that it 1s not possible to pass this myth 
as fact among the masses in one generation, but they may be 
made to believe in the tale in the second, third and the succeed- 
ing generations.” Widely separated in point of distance, although 
not in point of time, Plato and Kautilya? give expression to the 
view that the ruling class should foster superstitions for the 
preservation and extension of its power. This view found favour 
also with the politicians in Rome. In-spite of the influence 
acquired by the priestly colleges of Rome, ‘it was never for- 
gotten—least of allin the case of those who held the highest 
position—that their duty was not to command, but to tender 
skilled advice.“ The Roman statesmen submitted to these 
transparent tricks rather from considerations of political expedi- 
ency than from religious scruples; and the Greek Polybius might 
well say that ‘‘the strange and ponderous ceremonial of Roman 
religion was invented solely on account of the multitude which, 
as reason had no power over it, required to be ruled by signs 
and wonders.’’® A similar trick was exercised by statesmen in 
early India and sometimes exposed by bold and penetrating 
thinkers. Thus ‘“‘Bana had the temerity to reject the whole 
rigmorale of royal divinity as the work of sycophants who be- 
fuddled the minds of weak and stupid monarchs, but did not 
fool the strong and wise.’” 

We have assigned an independent section to superstition and 
politics in Kautilya in order to draw attention to a feature which 
has generally been ignored. But really we cannot draw any sharp 
line between the first and second sections of our study. Taken 
as a whole our examination of the relation between religion and 
politicsin the Arthasdstra reveals three major trends. First, 
basically the Kautilyan state upholds the brahmanical ideology 


1. The Republic (Jowett’s Tr.), pp. 126-27. 

2. Ibid. ; 

3. The writer is inclined to agree with the theory that Kautilya was a contem- 
porary of Candragupta Maurya, thoughhis work was considerably retou- 
ched afterwards. ; 

4. Mommsen, History of Rome, i, 179, quoted in SBE, xii, pt. I, Introd., x. p. 

5. Mommsen, op.cit., iii, 455, quoted in SBE, xii, pt. I, Introd., x. p. 

6. Basham, Wonder That Was India, pp. 86-87. 
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as set forth in the early law-books. But it would be wrong to 
think that it is obedient to an all-potent sacredotal authority, g 
characteristic which has been ascribed to the Indian mind jn 
general.) For it disregards—this.is the second trend and even 
suppresses those religious practices, brahmanical or heretical, 
which undermine the authority of the state. Third, Kautilya 
seems to exploit the ignorance and superstition of the people, 
especially in external policy, for serving the ends of the state. 


1, Sénart, Caste in India, p. 204, 
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The Satavahanas, who ruled over the Deccan w 


with all ee ness components which the Mauryas possessed 
in the earlier period in north India, namely the profuse 

coins and iron tools. They also used tiles and baked brick oe 
puilding material, as was the case in the north. Further i 
penefited from the megalithic legacy which had created military. 
artisanal and agricultural preconditions for the formation = 
the Satavahana state, society and economy. What further 
distinguished their rule was the enormous trade with the Medi- 
terranean region and the influx of the Roman money coupled 
with the rise of urban settlements in the Deccan ona large scale. 
All these conditions facilitated the formation of the Satavahana 
polity. 

A non-Aryan people with matrilinéal traces, the Satavahanas 
were one of the earliest Deccan dynasties to be brahmanised. As 
new converts they came forward as the zealous champions of 
the varna system which could organise production relations in 
their settlement in a non-tribal manner. Inscriptions represent 
them as the earliest rulers making grants in cash and land to 
the Buddhist monks and brahmanas, which made both elements 
equally important in the Satavahana polity and _ society. 
“Profiting from the experience of the Maurya rule the Satavahanas 
imposed themselves on fairly settled areas studded with several 
lesser princes and chieftains. The system of administration they 
evolved was indigenous in contrast to the polity developed’ by 
the Indo-Greeks, Sakas, Parthians and Kusanas. | 

The provenance of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and Minor 
Rock Edicts in Karnataka and several Asokan inscriptions In 
Andhra made it possible for the peninsular princes to be 
acquainted with the Asokan territorial administration. The 
elements of the Agokan system of government and the use of 
Prakrit as a means of communication with the officials and the 
subjects were evidently inherited by the Satavahanas from the 
pre-Satavahana chiefs who ruled independently for oreg een 
years. As many as 300 inscribed coins of such chiefs have been 


ere equipped 
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found so far, and some of them bear names ending in bhadra and 
mitra." Naturally some elements of the Agokan 80Vernment 
continued under the Satavahanasin the western Deccan. Like 
Asoka the early Satavahana kings were called raja.” Although 
Gautami Balaéri, the mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni, claims 
that her son and grandson were mahdrdjas,3 actually this title 
is adopted neither by Gautamiputra nor by Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi; these rulers did not assume those grandiloquent titles 
which distinguish the names of Kusana princes. Further, the 
Satavahana kings conveyed their orders to subordinate officers 
called amatyas,—and not kumdara, Gryaputra, or mahamatra as 
in Asoka’s reign,—in the same idiom and in the same language 
Prakrit as were prevalent under Asoka. 

The Satavahana kingdom was divided into &hdras (literally 
‘food’) or districts, which were also called rastras. Aharas are 
not named in Asokan inscriptions. But the Satavahana inscriptions 
frequently mention Govardhana-dhara and some others. This 
administrative unit continued in the Vakataka kingdom, and 
obtained in Maharastra and Gujarat according to inscriptions 
of Gupta and post-Gupta times dated in the Kalacuri era.4 A 
Satavahana epigraph of the first quarter of the third century 
A.D. suggests that the aidra was indentical with the janapada,5 
which is mentioned in both the Arthasastra of Kautilya and 
Asokan inscriptions. But the similarity in nomenclature may 
not imply the same size because the ASokan janapada, consisting 
of probably 3200 villages according to Kautilya,® was a far wider 
unit. . 

Mahamatras, although rarely-mentioned by Kautilya, formed 
under Asoka a cadre of officers meant for multipurpose work. 
They also occur in Satavahana inscriptions, and in one case 4 


1. Information from A.M. Shastri. 

2. Sel. Inscrr., Il, no. 86, 1.10. 

3. Ibid. 

4. H.C. Raychaudhri thinks that the dhdra tends to disappear after the 
Satavahana age (G, Yazdani, ed., The Early History of the Deccan, Pt. 
I-IV, p. 45), but this is not supported by inscriptions. 

5 


- +» Janapade satavahanihare, Sel. Inscrr. 11, no. 90, 1.2. 

6, The sthdniya consisted of 800 villages (AS, 11.2.1) and formed a part of 
the janapada (11.2.3), which was divided into four units for revenU 

purposes (1I,2,34), and these may have been identical with sthdnlyas. 
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“i ghamatra seems to have been in-charge of Buddhist monks,1 
thus roughly comparable to the dhammamahamatra of Agoka Bu 
clearly this institutt on was not so widespread and important rs 
the satavahana kingdom. The Satavahana substitute for he 
Agokan mahamatra seems to have been the amatya or amacca 
to whom all royal orders regarding gifts of land or caves are 
communicated. Amdtyas appear as advisers or ministers in the 
Jatakas, but the most detailed information about them is 
available in the Arhasastra of Kautilya, in which they constitute 
aclass of officers from which all other functionaries are recruited. 
Oddly enough this very important class of officers is not 
mentioned in Asokan inscriptions. They figure for the first time 
‘a Satavahana inscriptions, which show that the post of the 
amatya was not hereditary, as was the case in Gupta times. We 
know of at least three persons, Visnupalita,? Sivadatta? and 
Syamaka,4 who held this post within a period of 6 years at 
Govardhana in the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Again in 
A.D. 152 in the reign of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi we hear of the 
amatya Sivaskandila working at the same place. The names of 
these four officers working within a range of 28 years at the 
same place suggest that they did not even belong to one family. 
References to several other amdtyas such as Parigupta probably 
under Gautamiputra Satakarni,® and Sateraka,’ Sarvaksadalana’ 
and Visnupali under Vasisthiputra Satakarni® do not disclose any 
hereditary pattern. A few inscriptions speak of the rajamatya, 
but the kumaramatya of Gupta times does not appear as yet. 
By and large the amdatyas formed a predominant element in the 
Satavahana polity, and they enjoyed the same position in it as 
the mahamatras in Agokan and the kumaramdatyas in Gupta 
polity. As regards their functions there is nothing to show that 
they acted as advisers or ministers; they functioned as governors, 
treasurers and executors of land grants. The radjukas® mentioned 


- Ibid., no. 75, Il. 1-2. 

. Sel. Inserr., 1, no. 83, 1.2. 

. Ibid., 1. 5. 

- Ibid., no, 84, 1. 1. 

» Ibid,, no. 87, 1. 2. 

. Luders List, no, 1105. 

- Ibid., 994. 

. Collected Works of R.G, Bhandarkar, ii, 242. 
. Liiders’ List, nos. 416, 1195. 
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in Asokan inscriptions also continued in the days of the Satava. 
hanas. They functioned as judges and magistrates. 

Several officers were connected with the writi ng of lang 
charters. In one case the charter was drafted by an amatya, in 
another by a pratihara first mentioned under the Satavahanas, 
and in still another by a mahdasendpati. This means that drafting 
was not specifically assigned to one officer, although in post. 
Gupta times it tended to be confined to the sandhivigrahika. The 
Satavahanas also maintained keepers of land charters, known 
as pattika-palaka‘? and engravers who inscribed the charters, 
and agents who conveyed them to the beneficiaries. But none 
of such Asokan officers as pradesikas, prativedakas, purusas, 
yuktas, etc., find. place in Satavahana inscriptions. If we go by 
this negative evidence the Sadtavahana state apparatus would 
appear to be rather simple. 

Payment to Satavahana officers may have been made in cash, 
a practice recommended by the Arthasastra of Kautilya and sup- 
ported by the long list of various figures of karsdpanas given in the 
Nanaghat Cave Inscription of Naganika? and elsewhere. Such 
figures show that the cash fees given on the occasion of Various 
sacrifices amounted to 148,000 and odd karsapanas.? Cash pay- 
ment is strongly corroborated by the numerous coins of lead, 
potin, copper and silver found mainly in Maharastra although not 
so uncommon in Andhra and parts of Madhya Pradesh. No post- 
Maurya dynasty can boast of so many coins as the Satavahanas. 
They are certainly much larger than what can be attributed to 
the Mauryas. This would imply stronger control over the 
officials. Hoards of the Roman gold coins found in the 
Satavahana territory may have been used for large-scale trans- 
actions or as bullion. But the Satavahana coins were apparently 
put to use in day-to-day transactions, including payment to state 
officials, who may also have been paid in kind. . 

The fiscal system of the Satavahanas can be roughly inferred 
from revenue concessions in villages granted for religious 
purposes. Assessment was made in settled villages or cultivated 
land, whose mineral resources including salt belonged to the 


1, The reading given by Sircar in Sel. Inscrr., 11, no, 87, 14 is batika...kehi, 
which he sanskritised as Patlikapalakaih, 
2. Sel, Inserr., II, no, 82. 


3. G. Yazdani, ed., The Early History of the Deccan, pts. I-V1. p. 134, fn. 2. 
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ang, The State officials and police and soldiers could be 
stletted on the peasants cither. for their own maintenance or 
for the upkeep of the governmental machinery whose part they 
formed. The royal share of the Erne is represented by such 
terms as deya-meya’ and bhoga.* The king also received the 
yarukara,® which may mean taxes levied from artisans, and 
unless they worked for their chief (in this case Maharathi 
vasisthiputra Somadeva)* one day a month, as recommended 
e Dharmaéastras, they may have paid taxes in cash. 
Revenue seems to have been collected in both cash and kind. 
Actual finds of numerous coins of ordinary metal suggest that 
collection in cash was substantial. This is also supported by 
the use of the term hairanyika, keeper of gold, for treasurer.® 

It is reasonable to look for the effects of the flourishing arts 
and crafts and increasing trade and commerce of the Deccan on 
the Satavahana political organisation. An inscription speaks of 
an-overseer under whose supervision the craftsmen constructed 
a cave:* this class of overseers included monks, elders, mer- 
chants, etc., and were known variously as navakarmika and 
uparaksita,’ but whether they had to do anything with the state 
is not clear. The machinery through which the Satavahana 
rulers dealt with the various groups and types of artisans and 
merchants (negamas), so often mentioned in inscriptions, is not 
indicated. To be sure, they were free to make and form their 
guilds, with which even royal banefactors deposited endowment 
money. 

A perusal of gifts to Buddhist monks and institutions 
mentioned in Liiders’ List leaves the impression that in Bharhut 
and Sanchi most gifts were made by artisans and a class of mer- 
chants called gandhikas, from which the title gandhi is derived. 
But the Nasik and Junnar cave inscriptions show that many 
individual gifts were recorded by merchants called nekama or 
negama, although gandhikas, setthis and satthavahas also figure as 

:. Sel. Inscrr., I, no. 85, I. 3. 


2. Ibid., II, no. 86, |. 11. 
3. Ibid., no. 85, 1. 3. 
4 
5 


by th 


» Sel. Inscrr., U, no. 85,1. 3. 
. Liiders List, no, 996, 1033: The expression bhandakdrikaya occurs in no, 
114}, 
6, Ibid., 987, 
7, Ibid, 
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| donors. If the merchants gave so liberally in the cause of 
religion the state would not permit them to be stingy in the 
cause of politics. Direct evidence on the royal income from 
artisans and merchants is little, but the use ofthe term kdru-karg 
would show that even artisans living in villages had to pay 
taxes. Ferry dues, which were remitted in some cases by 
Usabhadata,? may have been mainly paid by merchants. 
Customs officers may have been appointed to look after custom. 
houses in various seaports of the Sitavahana kingdom, but we 
have no means of finding out the real position. 

Possibly the Satavahanas gave high government posts to 
merchants. The names of their amdtyas, Sivagupta and Pari- 
gupta, would show them to be vaisyas. Merchants seem to 
have been closely associated with the management of towns, 
whose number was evidently the largest in the Satavahana 
territory. Inscriptions mention Broach, Sopara, Kanheri, 
Kalyana, Paithan, Tagara (Ter), Junnar, Karle, Govardhana, 
Nasik and Dhanyakataka. Excavations reveal the existence of 
many of these and other urban settlements. These are Maski, 
Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Brahmapuri (Kolhapur), Jorwe, 
Kondapur, Bahal, Sangankullu, Amaravati, Nagarjunikonda, 
etc; we might include Arikamedu also.2 The Ariake Sadenon of 
Ptolemy, identifiable with the Satavahana kingdom, contained 
five ports and eighteen inland towns? and in all likelihood 
many of these are covered by these mentioned in inscrip- 
tions or unearthed by excavations. While disclosing their 
identity the merchants seem to be more particular about stating 
the names of their towns than those of their parents. Several 
negamas state that they hailed from Kalyana.* We also hear of 
a negama from Sopara,’ a blacksmith from Kalyana,® and also 
of a carpenter from Dhenukakataka.? Some people merely call 
themselves nigamaputra, inhabitant of town. These instances 


1, Sel. Inserr., II, no, 59,1, 2. 

. For details see R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay in India (c. 300-1000), Delhi, 
1987, Chs, 4 and 5. 

» JAHRS, xxii (1952-54), 69, 

. Litders List, nos., 1000-1, 1024; etc, 

. No, 995, 

. No, 1032. 

. No, 1092, 
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are not exhaustive, but they clear] 
and merchants took in their cities and Perhaps in their civj 
life to which they contributed their mite. Numerous ei 
of this type demonstrate that the merchants considered cae 
territorial affiliations far more important than tribal or family 
identities. / 

At least some of these towns were managed by the nigama- 
sabha, in which Usabhadata proclaimed and got registered his 
deed of gift according to custom.1 Sometimes the inhabitants 
of a town made donations as a corporate body, and there are 
several references to the gifts made by the town of Dhanyaka- 
taka in Amaravati sculptures.2 Members of. the nigamasabha 
were apparently merchants, although some gahapatis also served 
in this capacity.* The popular element in local administration 
has been underlined by several writers. What needs emphasis 
is that perhaps at no other time in ancient history do epigraphic 
records and excavations reveal so many towns in the Deccan, 
especially in Maharastra, as in the first two centuries of the 


y tell of the pride that artisans 


Christian era. Apparently merchants did not participate in . 


civic life on such a scale in ancient India as they did in the 
Deccan during this period. With the evidence from the guilds 
of traders and artisans, commonly mentioned as seni or Sreni 
and nikaya in inscriptions,‘ the whole thing adds up to an un- 
precedented burgeoning of civic life under the Satavahana rule. 
In what relation did the guilds of traders and artisans stand to 
the nigamasabhd is unknown, and so is the nature of the relation 
between the guilds and the state. But evidently the guilds 
constituted a great source of economic stability to the king and 
may have helped him in the administration of towns. Curiously 
enough such merchant bodies are not heard of under the succes- 
sors of the Satavahanas till the end of the sixth century a.p. 
Another element that did not survive the end of the Sata- 
_vahana rule for longis that of matrilineal inheritance, which 


1. Sel. Inserr,, U, no. 58, 1. 4. 
2. C. Sivaramamurti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Government 


Museum (Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, N.S, General 
Section, IV, Madras, 1956), 275, 285. 
3. V.S. Bakhle, ““Satavahanas and the contemporary Ksatrapas”, JBBRAS, 
N.S., iv, 57 quoted in the Early History of the Deccan, pts. I-IV, p. 135. 
4, Liders* List, nos. 1137, 1180, 1133, 1165. 
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can be inferred from metronymics and other similar traces 
Gupta and post-Gupta kings are represented as devoted to the 
feet of father (pitr-padanudhyata), but Gautamiputra Satakarnj 
is described as one who rendered uninterrupted service to his 
mother (avipanamatususuka)'. It is significant that Gautamj- 
putra Satakarni, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi,* Vasisthiputra Sata. 
karni, Gautamiputra Sri-Vijaya Satakarni and Gautamiputra 
Sri-Yajiia Satakarni do not mention their father’s names. which 
is in sharp contrast to the Gupta practice in north India where 
princes make it a point to refer to their father and also describe 
their exploits, real or imaginary, with gusto. 

Since Simuka and Krsna, the earliest Satavahana kings known 
from inscriptions, appear without metronymics, it has been 
thought that matriarchal practices appeared in the Satavahana 
dynasty later. But the stratigraphical position in which the coins 
of Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura, Madhariputra Sivalakura and 
Gautamiputra Vilivayukura have been found at Brahmapuri in 
Kolhapur district in Maharastra® attests that the matriarchal 
practices prevailed in the Detcan even before the advent of the 
Satavahanas. This also obtained among the Maharathis, who 
were the contemporaries and vassals of the Satavahanas. 
Metronymics were common even among the ordinary folk, as 
would appear from the name of the household (grhapati) 
Kaunta (apparently son of Kunti) Samba.‘ Matrilineal inheri- 
tance seems to be the likely explanation of the metronymics, 
and since in the dynastic rule the state was a larger version of 
the family the same system of inheritance prevailed there. The 
exact mode of succession inthe Satavahana dynasty cannot be 
determined, but metronymics suggest that princes did not owe 
their throne to their father. Among the Nayar community 
property inherited by the daughter is managed by her brother 
and failing him by her son. Probably this analogy applies to 
the case of Gautamiputra Satakarni, who evidently looked 
after the kingdom inherited by his mother. Occasionally 


1. Sel. Inserr., II, no. 86, |. 4. 

2. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi however, donated a village ‘out of love for his 
father’, Sel, Inscrr., 11, no. 86, 1. 11. 

3. P.L, Gupta, ‘Coins from Brahmapuri Excavations (1945-46)”, The 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, vol, 21, pp. 45-47. 

4. Sel, Inscrr., IV, no. 90, 1.3. , sons 
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in the 24th year 
her Orders to the 


e queen asseied her legal Ti ghts, as she dig 
of her son : ee es she directly conveyed 
ee otter teeatding the grant of « field. Onl! 
the rightful occupant of the throne could fiction: nly 
manner, for in Asokan or in Other Satavahana be in this 
orders were sent to the 80Vvernors only by the kine, NScriptions 

i eaiks Woon Lee cet ct Vedio wacrtioes periiene 
by Naganika is an in ication of the matriar 
the Vedic and brahmanical patriarchal tradition which did not 
permit sacrifices to women. The argument that she did it 
company with her royal consort! is ba 
of the inscription. The exalted Teligio 
huge gifts in villages, money and animals? and consequently an 
immense drain on royal treasury, undoubtedly reflects the high 
political position of Queen Naganika, whose image seems 
to have been put up publicly. Although the two queens 
Naganika and Gautami Balaéri3 give their antecedents in full, 
their land grants are not endorsed by the king. These queens 
held villages not. as maintenance grants, as under the Caha- 
manas, but probably as portions of matrilineal inheritance. 

Wives of the officials and vassals of the Satavahanas bore the 
administrative desi gnations held by their husbands, which shows 
that they claimed similar prestige and influence: the titles 
mahasenapatni* and mahdatalavari® beat witness to this. We have 
also the peculiar example of a woman doorkeeper who drafted a 
land charter.* All these facts are sufficient to demonstrate the 

important role of women in the Satavahana system of govern- 
ment. 

Although mothers of kings are mentioned in Gupta records, 
xcept for Prabhavati, the daughter of Candra Gupta II who 
acted as regent in the Vakataka kingdom, none played any noti- 
Ceable part in administration. Obviously the Satavahana legacy 
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did not make any serious impression on the Gupta or Post. 
Gupta system of government, although women played an 
important part in administration in early medieval Orissa. 

But several clements in the Satavahana polity proved to be 
durable. We may begin with the supernatural and superhuman 
attributes assigned to Gautamiputra Satakarni. He is compared 
in prowess and lustre to some Iegendary figures and supernatura] 
forces such as Rama, Kegava, Arjuna, Bhima, Nabhaga, Nahusa, 
Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Ambarisa, Pavana, Garuda, 
Siddha, Yaksa, Riaksasa, Vidyadhara, Bhita, Gandharva, 
Carana, Candra, Divakara and planets.! This analogy tends to 
bring out divine aspects of kingship, which come out promi- 
nently in the epigraphic descriptions of Gupta kings. 

The Satavahana political functionaries provide one of the ear- 
liest instances of the use of the title maha or great, which came 
to be widely associated with the designations of the Gupta 
princes and officials and feudatories. The Satavahana kings call 
themselves raja, although the term mahdrdja is mentioned in 
their inscriptions. There occur other designations such as maha- 
senapati, maharathi, mahabhoja, mahdatalavara, etc., which are 
considered to be the epithets of the feudatories of the Sata- 
vahanas. Some feudatories such as the Maharathis not only bore 
metronymics like the Satavahanas but also enjoyed hereditary 
status,” enabling them to issue coins® and grant villages in their 
own rights.4 Some of these titles are found among the Iksvakus, 
Cutus, Visnukundins; etc., and also among some branches of the 
Satavahanas, who were evidently the feudatories of the main 
branch. The use of the prefix mahd introduces graded and 
unequal relationships and marks the beginning of the titles which 
became popular in feudal hierarchy in the early medieval 
period. 

But the significant element, which was adumberated later, in 
the Satavahana system was the rural administration in which 
people were committed either to the care of police and soldiers 
or of religious beneficiaries. In the rural areas there is no indica- 


1, Sel, Inscrr., II, no. 86, Il. 7-9. 
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tion of any popular clement, as sas been sometimes thought.’ 
On the basis of Hala’s Gatha Sattasai jt has been suggested that 
the jurisdiction of the gramani extended to five or even ten 
villages.” But the mention of the term rahattaghadiya in Chapter 
Vv of that text would suggest that it was compiled some time in 
the ninth century A.D. when the Persian device of araghatta 
irrigation 1s mentioned in northern inscriptions. Although many 
villages are named in connection with the religious gifts of the 
Satavahanas, their headmen and elders do not come in for notice 
as they do in later charters. On the strength of an inscription ‘of 
the first quarter of the third century a.p.3 it is suggested that the 
village was managed by the gamika or gramika, but the crucial 
term seems to be gumika, the Prakrit form of gaulmika.4 This 
fits the context in which the gau/mika Kumaradatta is represen- 
ted as subordinate to the mahasendpati Skandanaga. who held 
charge of Satavahanihara.. A century later a Pallava copper- 
. plate charter from the same area includes the gumika or gaul- 
mika in the list of royal officers to whom the grant is addressed.5 
The gaulmika® was head of a gulma consisting, according to the 
sources of the first four centuries of the Christian era, of 9 pattis, 
amounting to 9 chariots, 9 elephants, 27 horse and 45 foot in all.’ 
Most probably chariots had gone out of use in war at this stage, 
but itisevident that the gu/ma was an army platoon. Manu states 
that the gulma should be stationed in the midst of two, three, 
five or hundred villages. These police-cum-military contingents 
obviously lived off the countryside, where they were the chief 
symbols of royal power. The earliest evidence for this develop- 
ment appears in Bellary district, south of the Krishna in Kar- 
nataka, during the third century A.D. and may not be true of the 
earlier period and the western Deccan, to which most of the 
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early Satavahana inscriptions belong. Even in the second century 
A.D. the mahdsendpati performed some civil functions such ag 
drafting land charters, but it is not known whether he helg 
charge of large territorial units. Sukthankar suggests that these 
military officers were feudal lords of the lands, holding them as 
jagirs. This may or may not be true, but the practice of having 
military officers as governors is in sharp contrast with the aq. 
ministration of the Agokan janapada which was placed under a 
high civil functionary called rajuka. Though Asoka was obsessed 
with the problem of maintaining peace among the frontier 
peoples, yet he did not place them under military rule. 

That coercive elements are prominent in the Satavahana rural 
administration can also be made out from the nature of conces- 
sions granted to religious beneficiaries. Gifts of both cultivated 
fields and villages are rendered free from molestation and entry 
of policeraen and soldiers and also from the interference of 
royal officials. Since the charters pay chief attention to these 
privileges and not to taxes from whose payment the beneficiary 
was exempted, they create the impression that royal police, 
soldiers, retainers and officials freely operated in the rural areas 
and formed an effective agency of exploitation. The practice was 
continued with vigour by the Vakatakas, who clearly enumerat- 
ed the provisions that the villagers had to supply to various 
types of royal retainers, and it became a general feature of early 
medieval polity in the countryside. 

The military character of the Satavahana rule is also evident 
from their common use of such terms as kafaka and skandha- 
vara, meaning military camps. Jt seems that every ahara had its 
kataka; the situation of Benakataka in Govardhana-ahara? is an 


example, although Dhenukakataka or Dhanyakataka may have: 


held a similar position in another ahdra. The Satavahanas 
originated the practice of issuing land charters from victory 
camps, which became widespread in early medieval times. 

Land grants formed a significant trait of the Satavahana 
rural administration. Inscriptions show that the Satavahanas 
started the practice of granting fiscal and administrative 
immunities to brahmanas and Buddhist monks. Perhaps the 
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earliest epigraphic grant of land is found inthe Nanaghat Cave 
Inscription of . Naganika, who bestowed villages (grama) on 
priests for officiating at Vedic sacrifices,' but it does not speak of 
any concessions in this context. These appear first in grants 
made by Gautamiputra Satakarni in the first quarter of the 
second century A.D. and include the surrender of royal rights to 
the procurement of salt from cultivated fields, which in actual 
practice may not have been found in every field. What is further 
important Is that royal officials,—apparently policemen, re- 
tainers and soldiers,—are asked not to interfere with the admin- 
istration of the donated field or village, which is thus left com- 
pletely in the hands of religious beneficiaries. 

The Satavahana inscriptions of the second:century A.D. speak 
of exemptions of all kinds granted to the beneficiaries by using 
the phrase sarva-jati-parihara.? Parihdra in the sense of royal 
charter is defined by Kautilya as an act of royal favour done to 
special castes, towns, villages or countries.? In the sense of 
remission of taxes it is recommended for cultivators in new 
settlements,* and for sailors and merchants® in special cases; 
remission for five years is also prescribed for those who renovate 
irrigation works.® In the ArthaSsastra we hear of villages which 
enjoyed remissions’ and also of royal favourites who lived on 
such remissions.® Kautilya’s main objective in recommending 
parihara is purely secular, to eventually augment royal resources. 
But the Satavahana inscriptions speak only of pariharas granted 
for religious reasons, and specify only four or five? items from 
which immunity was granted. Eighteen items (asfadasajatipari- 
hara) are mentioned separately in a fourth century A.D. Pallava 
inscription!® which refers to their prevalence in the Satavahana 
rastra;' but we are not quite sure whether the peasants were 
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subjected to all these impositions since the early third century 
A.p. when this area was occupied by the Satavahanas. 

Nor was the transfer of fiscal and administrative rights made 
absolute and permanent. A village granted to one set of Buddhist 
monks seems to have been taken away and granted to another 
set by Vasisthiputra Pulumavi.’ Further, Gautamiputra seems 
to have resumed the grant of a field from the monks on the 
ground that it was not being cultivated and the village was not 
being inhabited. Instead of this the monks were granted another 
piece of land on the boundary of the town.? In any case perpe- 
tual grants of land were not made in the Satavahana kingdom. 
Although we hear of the aksayanivi® tenure, yet at this stage it 
implied the inexhaustible character of the benefice and not its 
grant in perpetuity. 

Evidently the Satavahanas supplemented the coercive: method 
of maintaining their authority in the countryside by grants to 
monks and priests. The Buddhist monks, who seem to have been 
one of the earliest landed beneficiaries according to inscriptions, 
must have preached peace and rules of good conduct, obviating 
the occasions for defiance of the royal authority and social 
order. A similar service may have been rendered by the brah- 
manas, who would be interested in enforcing the rules of the 
varna system. In an inscription Gautamiputra Satakarni is called 
the sole brahmana and credited with the prevention of the fusion 
of four varnas. The Satavahanas seem to have been improvised 
brahmanas, which accounts for their zealous support of the 
brahmanical order. Perhaps all the four varnas mentioned in the 
Satavahana inscriptions were not equally well establishedin their 
dominions, and in actual practice royal task may have been 
confined to the disciplining of the Siidras, although Gautami- 
putra claims to have disgraced the ksatriya princes. The role 
which this king takes upon himself is commended to the king 
by Kautilya. Later this claim is made in inscriptions by: Gupta 
kings, Harsavardhana and others. But the royal responsibility 
for maintaining the existing social order was first stressed by 
the Satavahanas. 

The picture of the Satavahana political system that emerges 

1, Ibid., I, no, 87, Il. 2-4, | 
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any information 
eir civil adminis- 
inscriptions of the second and third centuries prea Asoc 
kingdom was divided into rastras, ahdras and gramas in hi oa 
chical order. It Was governed by an official hicrarchy of ea 
or mahasenapati, and gaulmika. The two later officials as ee in 
of territorial units appear in the third century AD. in Bella ; 
district. Hence it is difficult to visualise this neat fetta) 
arrangement uniformiy for the whole period and the entire king- 
dom of the Satavahanas. Numerous epigraphic references esis 
that the Satavahana polity was sustained by monks and mer- 
chants, but we cannot assess their exact contribution to adminis- 
tration. Probably the first preached peace in return for the rich 
grants they received, and the second provided the necessary 
resources for the expenditure of the state. | 

Not the least striking feature of the Satavahana rule was its 
coercive, military character. It seems that cavalry had an 
important place in the Satavahana military organisation. The 
importance of the coercive element can be inferred from the 
importance attached to freedom from visits of the police and 
soldiers to the countryside and from the names of such adminis- 
trative functionaries as mahdsenapati and gaulmika. 

Because of the presence of Asokan elements in it the Sata- 
vahana polity is sometimes seen as an example of secondary 
state formation. But the megalithic material legacy. contact with 
the Tamil states of the Colas, Ceras and Pandyas, and the stimu- 
lus from the Roman trade should not be ignored. The Maurya 
model may have inspired the Satavahana state builders, but it 
should not be considered to be anewversion of the Maurya 
state. 

The Satavahana system of administration appears to be a 
significant link between the Mauryas and Guptas, and between 
the North and the South. The Satavahanas retained a few ele- 
Ments of the Agokan administration, but they introduced several 
important ones which were continued by the Vakatakas and 
Guptas. The role played by women and merchants in their 

government did not last long, but the practice of placing r ural 
districts under military rule and granting fiscal and administra- 
tive immunities spread both northward and southward. In this 
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respect the Pallava system of administration was the southward 
extension of the Satavahana legacy. It retained the gulma system 
of government as well as the practice of granting to the landed 
beneficiaries exemptions, which counted eighteen parihdras in 
the fourth and as many as thirty-five in the sixth century. 
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The basic facts that formed the background of the Kusana 
olity were the expansion of trade and the needs of administra- 
‘ion created by conquest in an unfamiliar area. The Kusana 
dominions extended from the Aral sea to the Ganga, and Indian 
merchants profited from silk trade carried on the silk route 
passing through the Kusana empire in Central Asia. The Indian 
old coins issued by the Kusanas owed much to the supply of 
' sold from Central Asia. What is more important, they issued the 
largest number of copper coins which must have affected at least 
the urban economy and added to the importance of artisans and 
merchants. 

Attempts have been made to read foreign influence in the 
Maurya polity, but this exercise should prove more fruitful in 
the study of the Kusana‘ polity. The Scythians brought in ideas 
of kingship and administration from Central Asia and China 
and tried them in India. Foreign rulers as they were, their high 
officers had to be their compatriots, and they had to evolve 
some kind of feudatory organisation for the government of the 
newly conquered lands in which the military element had to be 
given an important place. 

After more than two centuries of disintegration following the 
fall of the Maurya empire the Kusanas restored the partial poli- 
tical unity of northern India and maintained it for about more 
than a century. But the Kusana political organization did not 
possess that rigid centralisation which characterised the Maurya 
administrative machinery. Inscriptions and, to some extent, 
coins, which form the chief source of our study of the Kusana 
polity, do not indicate numerous state officials, who are known 
from the epigraphs of Asoka and-the ArthaSastra of Kautilya. 
The one striking difference between the Maurya and the Kusana 
rulers is the use of grandiloquent titles by the latter. In the 
beginning Kujila Kadphises, the founder of the Kusana power 
in India, is described as a small chief (yavega), but, with the 
expansion of their power, he and other Kusdna rulers use such 
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titles as maharaja, rajatiraja.. Both these titles were used by the 
Parthian? rulers Gondopharnes and Azilises, who flourisheg fr 
the first half of the first century A.D.,? although in Comparison 
with the Kusana Successors their Power was very limited. The 
earliest epigraphic mention of the title mahdrdaja appears in the 
first century B.c. Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela 


the Achaemenians. The first Parthian king to use the title ‘King 


tendency towards tributary arrangement rather than the real 
exaltation of royal authority, as has been suggested by some 
scholars.® Such titles take notice of the existence of lesser kings 
and chiefs who stood in the relation of feudatories to the sove- 
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relation to other subordinate kin 
titles indicate a feudatory or trib 
ing of tributary states or chiefs, 
The rulers belonging to the Kanisk 
to their names a title sihi.' The title a 
the coin-legends of Kaniska and his suiccessors.? The sanskritis- 
ed form of the title, sahdnusahi, appeared in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudra Gupta. Although this epithet was ulti- 
mately derived from the Persian source, we are not certain about 
the intermediary from whom the Kusana rulers adopted this 
title. Since the title on the coin-legends is written in pure 
Khotani Saka language® and ascribed in its prakritised form, 
sahanusahi, to the Sakas by the Kalakdcaryakathanaka,’ most 
probably the Kusanas adopted it from their Saka predecessors, 
whom they supplanted in the area near about Mohenjo-daro. 
The administrative and political significance of this title can be 
brought out from the. context in which it is used in the above- 
mentioned Jain text. It informs us5 that the Jain teacher, Kalaka, 
whose sister was abducted by Gardabhilla, King of Ujjayini, went 
to the Saka Kula. There the feudatories (samanta) were called 
sahi and their overlord (samantdahivai) sahanusahi. Kalaka stayed 
with one of the sahis, and as this chief together with ninety-five 
other sahis fell into disgrace with the sdahdanusahi, he induced 
them to proceed to Saurastra, which they divided among them- 
selves. When the.autumn came, the Jain teacher led them on to 
Ujjayini, where Gardabhilla was made a prisoner. A sahi was 
established as overking (rayahirdya), and this led to the estab- 
lishment of the Saka dynasty. This story reveals three distinct 
elements in the Saka polity, which seem to have been adopted 
by the Kusanas. First, the sahis were not independent kings who 
had been subjugated but chiefs who stood in the relation of 
feudatories to the great lord (samantahivai). Secondly, the sahis 
belonged to the same clan as the sahdanusahi, and, hence the 
overlord was only the first among the equals. Thirdly, since 
the sahis were the kinsmen of their overlord because of the 
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feelings of equality at the slightest provocation they could 
withdraw their fealty from him and seek their fortunes indepen. 
dently. We have some information about the nature of the 
obligations of the sahis towards their overlord. In A.D. 90 the 
Yue-chi sent their viceroy Sie, according to M. Sylvain Lévi, 
a sahi, to attack Pan-chao, who, however, succeeded in defeat- 
ing him.! This shows that to render military aid to the overlord 
was an important obligation of the sahi. Unfortunately the exist- 
ing data neither mention the names of the lesser rajas, sahis, 
etc., nor indicate the nature of their relations with their Kusana 
overlord. But foran external conquering minority the feuda- 
tory organization was apparently a suitable form of political 
system. 

The feudatory character of the Kusana political system can 
also be inferred from some other titles. Thus the title mahisvara 
adopted by Wema Kadphises II? means the great lord. The title 
sarvaloka-i§vara* means the lord of the whole world. Although 
these titles were not adopted by the Kaniska group of Kusana 
Tulers, similar epithets were assumed by Indian rulers in later 
centuries. Significantly enough the generally prevalent Kusana 
_ titles such as rajatirdja and sahi were not adopted by indigenous 

rulers, but the term igsvara associated with the titles of the 
Kadphises group came to be common with post-Gupta rulers, 
who styled themselves as parmesvara, the supreme lord. Curiously 
enough sahi continues as the title of some affluent landed castes. 
in eastern U.P. and in north Bihar. . 

The Kusanas were influenced by the Roman system of admini- 
stration inasmuch as Kaniska adopted the title of Kaiser,* 
which was obviously used to challenge the Roman power. But 
this was a superficial imitation. They were not influenced by the 
Roman system of provincial administration, which was an 
important Roman achievement. The Kusanas could not evolve 
any sound’provincial system either on Maurya or Roman lines. 
We do not know whether they exercised any direct administrative 
control over a sizable part of their territories. The Sarnath 
Buddhist Image Inscription of the year3 of Kaniska I (A.D. 
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nyt refers to the rule of two ksatrapas, Vanaspara and Khara 


gllana, ruling over the SOSternmost Province, including the 
panaras region of Kaniska’s empire.” That there prevailed the 
gystem of dual kingship in some parts of northern India in earlier 
times is known from Greek and Jain sources. But the Kusanas 
seem to have introduced the curious practice of dual governor- 
chip in a province. Apparently it was intended that one ksatrapa 
would act as 2 check on the power of the other. But probably 
vanaspara and Kharapallana could not remain on the same 
footing for long, since in another inscription the former is 
mentioned as a Ksatrapa and the latter as a mahaksatrapa.* What 
led to this change is difficult to say. Perhaps this was more in 
keeping with the hierarchical organization in the feudatory 
system than with the equal position of the two ksatrapas. The 
mahaksatrapa (the great satrap) was made, as it were, the over- 
lord of the ksatrapa, who assisted him in the work of adminis- 
tration. The names of Vanaspara and Kharapallana clearly show 
that they were foreigners. It is suggested that they were the des- 
cendants of the mahaksatrapa Sodasa of Mathura and retained 
in their position by the Kusanas,‘ If we accept this suggestion, it 
would mean that even the ksatrapas were not directly appointed 
by the Kusana king but were reinstated in their position as 
vanquished chiefs. This may have been true in some cases; in 
other cases the ksatrapas may have been appointed directly. At 
any rate itis clear that generally the scions of the ruling family 
were appointed to this post; thus in one case the sonof a 
maharaja was appointed a ksatrapa, probably in north-western 
India.® We have no exact idea of the number of satrapies in the 
Kusina empire. It has been suggested that the empire was 
divided into five, perhaps seven, satrapies.® But we do not know 
how long and how regularly this division functioned, nor can we 
easily classify these satrapies into any well-defined categories. 

Inscriptions do not give us sufficient idea about the functions 
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of the ksatrapas. As individuals they erected images of 
Buddha as Vanaspara and Kharapallana did, or established 
several relics of the Buddha as in the case of Ksatrapa Vespasi,! 
who had appointed a donation master for the purpose. Except 
this they do not throw any light on the civil functions of the 
ksatrapa as a governor. The analogy of the Achaemenian 
satraps,* who were the predecessors of the Parthian and Kusana 
satraps, might not help much, for the Kusanas were distant in 
point of time from the Persians by about five centuries. Neverthe- 
less, as can be inferred from the designation graémasvanij (lord 
of the villages) of a ksatrapa in a late Kharosthi inscription of 
the Peshawar area,? probably the officer acted as an intermediary 
between the village headman on the one hand and the king on the 
other, perhaps collecting royal dues from the villages.4 That this 
particular ksatrapa enjoyed considerable personal influence Verg- 
ing on independence from his sovereign (mahdraja) can be dedu- 
ced from the fact that a’novice paid homage to him by erecting 
a sangharama and stiipa in his honour,® in the same manner as 
many people honoured the Kusana mahardjas by making reli- 
gious donations for the spiritual well-being of these rulers. 

The military system of the Kusanas is not reflected in their 
records. The frequent use of the term dandanayaka in its different 
forms in their inscriptions suggests the importance of the military 
element in their polity. But how far they changed the character 
of the conventional fourfold Indian army has yet to be found 
out. Undoubtedly they were skilled horsemen using stirrups, 
which, judging from the sculptures of the period, were intro- 
duced by the Scythians. In this period horses were sent from 
India to China, and a Han law said that those who used horses 
must use trousers, which practice was true of the Indian Kusanas. 
The Mathura statue of Kaniska clearly shows that boots and 
trousers formed the essential equipment of the Kusana horsemen 


Sel. Inscrr., Ul, no, 43, ll, 2-4, 


Herodotus, The Histories ( Penguin), pp. 214-15, 
3. El, xxiv, p. 10, 


4. There may be another possible interpretation of the title gramasvami 
applied to this ksatrapa. Perhaps in return for his services he was re- 
munerated by the grant of a village by his suzerain. But we have no corro- 
borative evidence for this. 
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who seem to have been good archers. Unfortu 
neither about the strength of the Kusina ar 
organisation and distribution, | 
The ksatrapas exercised their Powers through semi-military 
officers Known as dandanayaka and mahddandandyaka, who 
seem to have occupied an important position in the Kusana 
polity. During the reign of Kaniska we hear of dandanayaka 
Lala. who served Ksatrapa Vespasi as his donation master. 
This military officer was a scion of the ruling family, for he is 
described as ‘‘the increaser of the Kusana race.’ Besides, a 
Mathura inscription apparently ascribable to Kusana times men- 
tions a mahadandandyaka Valina.* Another Mathura inscription 
mentions a mahddandanayaka whose son served under Huviska.4 
Still another Mathura inscription of the fourth year of Kaniska 
refers to mahadandandyaka Hummiyaka Canyakka, whose name 
was givento a Buddhist monastery.® Some of these references 
suggest that these officers occasionally performed non-military 
functions also, but in a Conquest state their military duties may 
have been far more important. It is difficult to accept the view 
that the dandandyaka was a feudatory chief who rendered civil 
and military aid to the king.® Apparently this interpretation has 
been suggested to account for the military, magisterial and judi- 
cialfunctions attributed to this office by different authorities. 
But all these could well have been performed by a royal officer 
under an alien rule at a time when there was not much separa- 
tion of functions. In course of time the military and coercive 
aspect of this office may have receded into the background, and 
its judicial, aspect may have come to the forefront. It is this 
which explains its meaning as judge or rod-applier in later 
lexicons. Thus on the civil side, if we may so call it, we hear of 
raja and mahdraja, ksatrapa and mahaksatrapa, and on the 
military side we hear of dandandyaka and mahadandanayaka, 


MY nor about its 


1. CH, ii, pt. I, no. 76, Il. 2-3. For various interpretations of the term 
dandanayaka and mahddardanayaka see Ghoshal, Indian Historiography 
and Other Essays, pp. 177-79. Ghoshal rightly concludes that the term 
Mahddandandyaka means commander-in-chief. Ibid., p. 179. 
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a feature which seems to be in tune with the prevalent hierarchy, 
Thus the names of the Kusana functionaries do not Suggest any 
territorial or functional associations, as we find inthe case of 
Maurya officials, but indicate a graded hierarchy of the same type 
of officers, the one being superior and the other subordinate. How 
royal officers were paid is nowhere stated. Probably they received 
Salaries in cash, as can be inferred from cash donations made 
for feeding the brahmanas and from the use of gold and copper 
coins Ona large scale in the Kusana dominions. Further, since 
the Kusanas had a small administrative establishment, this pay- 
ment would not have been difficult. 

As regards territorial units of administration under the 
Kusanas, the Allahabad Inscription of Samudra Gupta speaks 
of visaya and bhukti in their dominions. The prevalence of the 
bhukti is not corroborated by any source and hence may have 
been a projection of Gupta units into Kausana times, but that 
of the visaya is attested by a Buddhist Mahayanist text of the 
third century A.D., which, while defining a devaputra, refers to 
kings ruling in visayas.? In the post-Maurya and Gupta inscrip- 
tions such units are generally mentioned in connection with land 
grants, which have not been found so far inthe case of the 
Kusana kings. We have practically no infor nation about urban 
administration in the Kusana dominions. Although literary 
evidence for the existence of guilds in north-eastern India can 
be inferred from early Pali texts and certainly from Buddhist 
texts of post-Maurya times, we get the earliest epigraphic 
evidence in Kusana times. Four seals of the Kusana period from 
Bhita speak of the nigama,* and aninscription refers to two 
guilds (Srenis), of which one was that of wheat-flour dealers, at 
Mathura.* The two Mathura guilds, which received endowments 
in cash for feeding the brahmanas, were surely capable of taking 
care of their members and possibly of managing the affairs of 
the town. Though inscriptions do not refer to as many guilds in 
northern India asin western India and the Deccan, they undoub- 
tedly mark ‘the beginnings of the activities of the nigama which 
continued in Vaisali and other towns in the Gupta age. 


1, Lines 23-24, 

2. JA, 1934, p. 3. 

3. ASR, 1911-12, p. 56. 

4. Sel. Inscrr., BK II, no. 49, Il, 12-13. 
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The lowest territorial unit was undoubtedly the Village, 
under the gramika, who seems to have been a regular part of the 
Kusana system of administration in the Mathura region. A 
ramika is expressly mentioned in a Mathura Jain inscription 
of the time of Vasudeva; another Jain votive image epigraph 
from the same place, which Mentions two generations of an 
apparently local gramika,* Should also be ascribed to Kusana 
times. This village institution was obviously taken over by 
the Kusanas from their predecessors and retained by them, for 
the office of gramika was as old as the time of Bimbisara, whose 
kingdom is credited with the existence of 80,000 gramikas. 
The post continued in Maurya times, as is known from the 
Arthasatra of Kautilya. But the continuity in name does not 
riecessarily suggest continuity in status and functions. We do 
not know precisely how far the gramika of post-Maurya times 
continued to perform the duties of the gamabhojaka of pre- 
Maurya and gramika of Maurya times. Some indication of the 
position and functions of the gramika can, however, be obtained 
from references.to that officer in Manu. Maintenance of law 
and order, for purposes of which in cases of necessity he could 
approach the lord of ten villages, and collection of royal dues in 
the form of grain, drink, fuel, etc., were his chief duties,? and 
in these respects he does not seem to have been different from 
the earlier village headman. Nor does there seem to have taken 
place any change in his mode of appointment, since like the 
gamabhojaka the gramika was appointed by the king. But we 
notice two important changes in the office of the village head- 
man in Manu. First, he was no longer trusted with the defence 
of the village, a function which seems to have been exercised 
by the ga@mabhojaka in the pre-Maurya period and undertaken 
by the gamika and the villagers in Maurya times.* This was 
now transferred to the gu/ma or military cantonments stationed 
by the king in two, three or five villages in the countryside.® 
Apparently in post-Maurya times the foreign rulers did not 
consider it safe to leave the old village headmen in possession 


1. Liiders’ List, no, 69a, 

2. Ibid., no. 48. 

3. Manu, VIT.116-18. $ 

4. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 226; AS, IIT.10. 
5. Manu, VIT.114, 
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of arms, Secondly, the gramika was paid not in the shape of 
fines gathered from the Villagers as in pre-Maurya times, or 
in cash salary as the gramabhrtaka in Maurya times, but in grant 
of a piece of land, probably during the second century a.p, 
and later.': Thus the first tended to decrease and the second to 
strengthen the power of the headman. But on the whole the 
hereditary character of the post coupled with the grant of land 
for the office tilted the balance in favour of the growing impor- 
tance of the village headman, which development can be 
inferred from the use of the title gramasya adhipati (lord of 
the village) for the graémika.2. We also hear of an officer called 
padrapala,®> who may have been the head of the common 
uncultivated land attached to the village. 

On the basis of Manu it can be said that the gramika of 
Kusana times had something to do with revenue collection, but 
we have no information about the other revenue officers of 
this period. Nor have we any idea about the different kinds of 
tenure. We get, however, some indication of the revenue system 
of the Kusanas from the prevalence of the aksayanivi tenure 
during this period. The Mathura Stone Inscription of Huviska 
(year 28—a.p. 106 ’) refers to two gifts, one of Punyasala* 
and the other of 500 Puranas,’ according to the aksayanivi 
system, which means that these endowments were made on a 
permanent basis. During this period endowments of money 
were also made in Maharastra according to the same system, as 
we learn from the Nasik Cave Inscription of the time of 
Nahapana,® who was probably a ksatrapa under Kaniska in the 
early part of his satrapal rule. Land grants according to this 
system, which meant numerous exemptions in revenue, became 
frequent in the Gupta period. From the first century B.C. 
onwards we have epigraphic evidence of land grants made by 
the Satavahana rulers, but we have no such epigraphic examples 
in the case of northern India. It seems that under the Kusanas 
the practice of the aksayanivi tenure covered only money endow- 


» Ibid,, VII.119, 

- Ibid., VII.115-16, 

- B.N. Puri, India Under the Kusdnas p, 84, 
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forces were counterbalanced by the 
f divine elements with the ruler. 
Kusana rulers were Buddhists, they 
by adopting the title of devaputra 
&the dead king’s cult. The deifica- 


0 the Buddhist theories of the origin 
of kingship as enunciated in the Digha Nikaya and but not 


completely out of tune with the early brahmanical theories. 
Although the coronation formulas of the later Vedic period 
refer to prayers to various gods for conferring their respective 
qualities on the king, they nowhere describe him as the son of 
God. On the contrary the Vedic coronation formulas clearly 
mention the human -parents of the king. The Satapatha 
Brahmana, however, respresents the king as the manifestation 
of Prajapati.} A similar idea is found in the Atharva Veda, 
which describes Vaigvanara Pariksit as the king who rules Over 
all peoples, the god who is above mortals,? but this portion of 
the collection is a later addition. At any rate it is clear that such 
a view of the divinity of the king did not appear forcefully 
during the Vedic period. In subsequent times the aenena ee 
‘Makes skilful use of religion for strengthening royal a 

but it does not lend divinity to the office of the king. The 
Buddhist ruler Agoka prided himself on being called devanam- 

I. V.1.5.14, 


2, XX.127.7-10. 
3. Supra, ch. XVIT. 
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priya, dear to gods, a title which was continued by DaSaratha, 
the grandson of Asoka,! but it was abandoned in post-Maurya 
times when the title devaputra, mentioned in 2] Brahmi 
(according to Liiders’ List) and 3 Kharosthi (according to 
Konow’s List) inscriptions, seems to have been as popular with 
the Kusana rulers as devandmpriya with Agoka; the title 
devavrata, devoted to God, was confined to the Parthian king 
Gondopharnes.? 

Once the title devaputra had been adopted by the Kusana 
rulers, theoretical justification came to be provided in a near 
contemporary Mahayanist Buddhist text, Suvarnaprabhasotta- 
masitra, to which attention was first drawn by Sylvain Lévi.3 Here 
the question is asked why a king born as a human being is called 
God (deva) and why he is styled the son of God (devaputra).4 
The answer is that before being born as a man he was living 
among the gods, and that, because the thirty-three gods (each) 
contributed to his substance, therefore he is called ‘“‘*God-son’’5, 
A similar explanation of the divine origin of the king in the 
Manu Smrti® and the Santi Parva was probably inspired by 
Kusana associations. Unlike the Suvarnaprabhasottamasiitra, 
Manu does not use the term devaputra for a king but states that 
the king is vested with the respective attributes of eight gods,’ 
and asserts that even if the King is a child he should not be 
disregarded, for he functions as a great divinity in the form of 
a human being.* The Santi Parva, which has many verses in 
common with Manu and which poses the question regarding 

1. Liders’ List, nos, 954-56, | 

Sel. Inscrr., ll, no. 29, 1.1. 


2. 
3. JA, 1934, p.1 ff. , 
4. katham manusyasambhiito raja devas ty procyate, kena ca hetuna raja 


devaputras tu procyate. Quoted by F,W. Thomas in B.C. Law Volume, ii, 


313. 

- devendranam adhisthane matuh kuksau praveksyati, purvam adhisthite 
devaih pascad garbhe prapadyate. Kim capi manuse loke: jayate griyate 
urpah;, api vai devasambhiito devaputrah sa ucyate. trayastrinsair 
devardajendrair bhagodatto nrpasya hi; putrdstvam sahadevanam nirmito 
manujesvarah JA, 1934, pp. 3-4, 

6. The law-book of Manu is generally assigned to the period 200 B.C.— 
A.D, 200; probably the extracts dealing with rajadharma were compiled 
in the first two centuries of the Christian era or Jater. 
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- origin of kingship ‘Practically in the same 
mahayanist: Buddhist text, represents th 
he descendant of God. Thus these three texts, one Buddhist 
e other two brahmanical, impart such a divi 

and th ; ; Ivine character 
to the king as he never enjoyed before, and in al] these the 
inspiration seems to. have come from the Kus4ana side. But the 
Kusana royal title devaputra Was not in accord with the Indian 
tradition, and hence it did not find favour with other Indian 
rulers, contemporary or subsequent. 

Jt has been contended by F.W. Thomas t 
not an Official title of the Kusana rulers bu 
epithet given to them by -their subjects, a 
U.N. Ghoshal.? Taking the hint from Lévi, 
that devaputras are mentioned in earlier I 
that they forma class of divinities? But the use of the term 
in earlier literature as ‘“‘god-son” or as “a class of divinity”’ 
does not preclude it from being used in a special sense by the 
Kusana rulers. That the title devaputra was used to underline the 
divinity of the Kusana rulers can be inferred from its justifica- 
tion given in the Suvarnaprabhdasottamasitra and the explanation 
ofthe divine origin in near contemporary texts on polity. 
Thomas argues that this title cannot be regarded as official, for 
it does not occur in Kusana coins which contain the official 
titles such as mahdrdja and rdjatiraja. On the basis of his 
consultation with Allan he holds that Cunningham’s reading of 
devaputra on a coin of Kuyala Kara Kaphsa (Kadphises II) is 
an error.* Even if this. is conceded we may note that all the 
titles cannot be accommodated in the coins due to lack of space. 
Perhaps devaputra was not considered so important a title as to 
find place in the coins to the exclusion of such other official 
titles as mahdraja and rajatiraja. Thomas’ contention that in 
India the term devaputra was never used as an appellation of 
royalty except in reference to the Yueh-chih' does not lend SeEPere 
tohis theory. Several other Kusana titles such as rdjatiraja, 
ahi, sahanusahi were also not used by Indian rulers, but for 
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that reason they cannot be dismissed as unofficial epithets of the 
Kusanas. Thomas points out that direct communications in 
Kharosthi from Chinese Turkestan mention mahanuava and 
maharaya as the titles of the king but omit devaputra.' But this 
line of argument does not sustain his thesis since the other 
Kusana official titles rajatiraja and salanusahi are also not 
mentioned in the preliminary to these communications. In face 
of Thomas’ negative arguments, which only refer to the omission 
of devaputra in some sources, we have positive evidence to show 
that the title was used not only in India, but also in Central 
Asia, where it occurs in the Khotanese documents in Kharosthi, 
especially in datings.? In Kusana inscriptions devaputra is men- 
tioned along with the other official titles, and hence it cannot 
be treated on a separate footing from them. Besides, it is applied 
to Huviska by a state official, who held the title or designation 
of bakanapati and who was the son of a mahaddandanayaka.? It is 
natural that the officers would prefer to use only official titles. 
Further, the title daivaputra appears along with the other official 
titles in the famous Allahabad Inscription, which was drafted 
by Harisena, the official scribe of Samudra Gupta. He could not 
have probably adopted an appellation which was invented by 
and confined to the subjects and not officially favoured by the 
Kusana rulers. Finally, the evidence of a Buddhist text of 
the third century A.D., translated into Chinese in A.D. 392, 
in which the king of India and the king of the Yueh-chih each 
is described as “Son of Heaven”,* and the testimony of a 
Chinese source of the third century A.D., in which the king of 
the Yueh-chih is described as the Son of Heaven,® are decisive; 
and Thomas himself finds it difficult to refute their testimony.® 

Thus it is pretty clear that the title devaputra was officially 
adopted by the Kusanas. But perhaps Thomas is right in 
suggesting that this title was not of Chinese origin. If with 


1. Ibid., 308. 
2, CU, it, pt. 1, p. Ixxiv. Unfortunately I have no information about the 
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covered in Russian Central Asia. 
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Allan and Thomas we reject the reading devaputra on a coin 
of Wima Kadphises, it would appear that this title was peculiar 
only to the Kaniska group of Kusana rulers. who completely 
: upplanted the Parthian rule in north-western India in the 
second half of the first century A.p. Whatever might have been 
the source, Semitic or-Hellenistic, it is undoubted that the two 
Parthian rulers Pharates IT and III, who flourished in the first 
half of the first century A.p. and were the immediate prede- 
cessors of the Kusanas, had adopted the title of “‘god-fathered.””) 
Apparently when Parthia had been conquered by the early 
Kusanas the Parthian titles and dominions alike were appro- 
priated by Kaniska and his successors. As the explanations 
given in contemporary texts show, in course of time the title 
came to be used as an important legitimatising device. 

The Kusanas followed the practice of erecting devakulas, in 
which the statues of the dead rulers were housed. The term 
devakula is recorded in the inscription on the colossal image of 
Wima,? and we have also a reference to the repair of the deva- 
kula of the grandfather of Huviska during the reign of the 
latter. On the basis of the Pratimanadtaka of Bhasa the term 
devakula has rightly been interpreted to mean the place where 
statues were erected in honour of dead potentates.4 Further on 
the strength of the same source it is argued that this structure 
was a temporal temple and not a place of worship.® But the 
fact that the temple in the drama bore no flag, had no divine 
weapons and other signs of an ordinary temple,® merely suggests 
that it was not as important as regular temples. Much should 
not be made of the fact that in the drama the brahmana keeper 
prevents Bharata from bowing before the images of his ances- 
tors. Here we have to bear in mind the argument of the keeper 
that a brahmana should not bow down before ksatriya. sover- 
eigns taking them to be gods.’ The plea is obviously inspired 
by his class prejudice and is irrelevant to the ksatriya Bharata. 


- Ibid., 305. 

- D.R. Sahni, JRAS, 1924, p. 402. 
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The term devakula clearly means ‘‘deity-house”’, and, what is 
more important, the Mathura Inscription of Huviska shows 
that the repair of the dilapidated devakula of his grandfather by 
a state official was an act of religious merit intended for the 
increase of the life and strength of the maharaja rajatiraja 
devaputra Huviska.!. The prevalent method of seeking the 
physical and spiritual well-being of the king was to” a some 
stiipa over the relics of the Buddha or to perform similar other 
acts of piety. Obviously in this case also the physical welfare 
of the king was to be achieved by performing the religious act 
of the repair of the devakula of his ancestor. Moreover, the 
last line of this inscription? suggests that something was done 
for the daily guests, and brahmanas® who were evidently attached 
to the devakula as priests. Such priests are found in the 
devagadhas of Rajputana.* . . 
From where did the Kusanas derive the practice of setting 
up devaktlas? It is suggested that this system was taken over 
from the Romans on the bank of the Tiber.® But the cult of the 
dead king was in vogue not only in ancient Mesopotamia, but 
also in Egypt where mortuary temples were built to enshrine 


the statues of the Pharaohs. Probably the Romans imbibed — 


this idea from these predecessors and passed it on to the 
Kusanas either through direct commercial contacts or through 
some intermediaries.-On the basis of the pre-Kautilyan date 
of Bhasa it would be wrong to suppose that the practice 
prevailed in India from pre-Maurya times onwards,* and 
therefore was adopted by the Kusana rulers. The correct posi- 
tion seems to be different. Reference has been made to deva- 
pitrpiija (worship of gods and ancestors) in Kautilya? but this 
does not imply that the statutes of the forefathers were 
worshipped. Besides, Kautilya does not specifically refer to the 
worship of the dead kings. Obviously this practice was 
introduced by the Kusana rulers who have left several royal 
statues. The writings of Bhasa, who scems to have flourished 


1, JRAS, 1924, p. 402, Il. 2-5 of the inscription, 
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during the period, merely reflect the existing practice. Clearly 
the practice of erecting devakulas, was in keeping with the 
official title of devaputra, and both contributed to the apotheosis 
of the Kusana kings. That the adoption of the title devaputra 
and establishment of devakulas by the Kusanas were deliberate 
devices to deify the kings can be deduced from the representa- 
tion of divine aura round the busts of the kings on their coins. 
On the gold pieces of Kadphises IJ the shoulders of the king are 
surrounded by luminous rays of flames, and his bust appears to 
issue from the clouds like the gods of Greece. The nimbus 
appears on some pieces of Kaniska, but is much more frequent 
on certain gold pieces of Huviska, who is at once ornamented 
with nimbus, flames and clouds. Vasudeva has simply the 
nimbus round his head.? We know that the nimbus or, prabia- 
mandala was especially associated with the divinities represented 
onthe coins of Kaniska and Huviska.? Therefore it was in 
order to propagate their celestial origin that the Kusana kings 
got themselves represented on their coins with the nimbus, 
aureole, clouds or flames.* 

In contradistinction to the theory of Divine Right in England, 
where it developed as a logical sequel to the ideas of absolutism 
and centralisation prevalent in the Tudor period, the wide- 
ranging activities of the state of Maurya India did not emphasise 
the divinity of royal power. The divine theory was sharply 
enunciated in: post-Maurya times, when legitimatisation was 
needed for alien dynasties. The high-sounding titles of the 
Kusana rulers indicated nothing more than the reality of need 
for stability and their recognition by the people and lesser rulers. 
The device of deification was an attempt to conceal and remove 
their political weakness. Although the idea of the divintiy of the 
king could lead to royal absolutism at the cost of pricstly and 
other elements, it was eagerly seized and sharpened by the 
brahmanas as a weapon in defence of the existing social order.* 

1. M.E. Drouin, ‘The Nimbus and Signs of Deification on the Coins of the 

Indo-Skythian Kings”, Revue Numismatige, 1901, pp. 154-66, tr. /A, 
1903, p. 427. 


2. 1A, 1903, p. 428. 

3. Ibid., p. 432. is 

4. The current interpretations of the Dharmasdstra ideas on the king's 
divinity are summarised and examined in Ghoshal, A History of Indian 
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The deification of the Kusaina king served to secure him t 
allepiance of the subjects, of which we have enough evidence in 
the religious gifts made by officers and individuals. Thyg 
Kharosthi inscription from Taxila refers to the establishment of 
the relics of the Buddha in the Dharma-rajika stipa of Taxila by 
a Bactrian for the bestowal of health on an unnamed Kusina 
emperor, who is described as mahdraja, rajatiraja and devaputrg \ 
Similarly another Kharosthi inscription from Afghanistan Speaks 
of the institution of the relics of Sakya Muni for the Spiritual 
merit of mahdraja rajatirdja Huviska.*? The practice of makin 
gifts by individuals and state officers for the spiritual and physi. 
cal benefit of the rulers never took root in northern India, but jt 
continued among the later Kusanas of the north-west frontier. 
Thus a monastery (vihdra) was erected by a viliarasvami named 
Rota-Siddha-Vrddhi not only for the benefit of his relatives byt 
also for that of the queen, princes and princesses of Maharaja 
Toramana Shah Jatvla.* 

The Kusina claim to divine power was accompanied by the 
unambiguous declaration of the religion they professed. The 
coins, which are considered an important insignia of sovereignty, 
broadly indicate the faith to which they belonged. Thus the 
Kusina yavuga Kujala Kasa, identified with Kadphises I, calls 
himself dhramathidasa,‘ a title which also occurs as sacadhrama- 
thitasa on the other coins of the Kusanas. This apparently refers 
to their devotion to the dharma of the Buddha. Besides, we have 
representations of Siva on their coins. But in spite of their 
proclaimed preference for Buddhism or Saivism the Kusanas 
never adopted a policy of religious persecution. On the other 
hand. they seem to have worshipped numerous gods, Greek, 
Iranian and Indian, who are represented on the coins of 
Huviska.® The variety of gods on their coins may also suggest 
the policy of the Kusanas to respect the religious sentiments of 
their subjects. Under their rule Mathura was a noted centre of 
Jainism, as would appear from numerous gifts of Jain images 


. Sel. Inserr., IL, no. 34, 1. 3. 
. Ibid., II, no. 55, 1. 2, 

. Liiders’ List, no. 5, 

» Sel. Inserr., IL, no. 19, |. 1. 
. Ibid., p. 125, fn. 3; p. 155. 
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a policy of live and let live, 
preference for Buddhism this ma 
cal resurgence under the Gupta 
northern India within half a cen 


polity, though inadequate on 
account of lack of material, would show that the 


for Samudra Gupta is compared to four different gods. Again, 
the office of the maha@dandanayaka came to’ function in the 
eastern, southern and northern provinces of the Gupta empire,? 
and the practice of the aksayanivi cash deposits for religious 
purposes was replaced with the aksayanivi or perpetual tenure 
system of land grant in Gupta times. Above all, the main 
characteristic of the Kusana political Structure, namely the 
Organization of the hierarchical feudatory system, seems to have 
been adopted by Samudra Gupta in his imperial system. For the 
rest, the Kusana continued the old pattern of village administ- 
ration by the gramika, with the probable change that this officer 
was paid for his services by assignment of some. land revenue 
but relieved of his responsibility for the defence of his village. 
Probably they encouraged the guilds of artisans and merchants 
which continued in Gupta times. 


1. Liiders? List, no. 149a, 178 
2. Ghoshal, Indian Historiography and Other Essays, p. 178. 
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KUSANA ELEMENTS IN THE 
GUPTA POLITY 


The two large kingdoms that preceded the foundation of the 
Gupta empire were those of the Satavahanas and Kusanas, 
whose political systems could not be ignored by their successors. 
The Guptas did not directly rule in the former dominions of 
the indigenous Satavahanas in the Deccan, but in those of the 
Kusanas in northern India. The time gap between the end of 
the Kusana kingdom in about A.p. 230 and the foundation of 


the Gupta rule in about A.D. 275 was less than fifty years, which 


was possibly filled in by the Yaudheyas in north-western India 
and the Murundas in the area around Pataliputra in north- 
eastern India. Naturally, the Guptas inherited many elements 
of Kusana culture, which had evolved as an amalgam of indige- 
nous and Central Asian ingredients. The Kusana influence can 
be seen not only in Gupta art and coinage. but also in political 
organisation. | 

The evidence for tracing Kusana survivals in the Gupta polity 
is mostly derived from coins and inscriptions. Several titles, 
offices and institutions known from Kusana sources have their 
Gupta counterparts. But sources do not give a complete picture 
of the system of administration. Not all officers and adminis- 
trative practices are mentioned in ASokan, Kusana and Gupta 
epigraphs, and the lacuna cannot be easily filled in by literary 
sources, because of the difficulty of dating them. So the 
continuity or otherwise of institutions has to be discussed under 
this limitation. 

Compared with the Saitavahanas, the Kusanas seem to have 
been a exclusively patriarchal community. Although Kusana 
records mention several religious gifts made by women, there is 
no evidence of any matriarchal element in their inheritance. On 
the other hand, the Kusanas practised patriarchal inheritance, 
Which was further stren gthened in Gupta times. The Guptas did 
not set up devakulas for worshipping dead kings, although 
they described themselves as devoted to father. Nor did they 
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adopt the practice of the joint rule of two male members, which 
seem to have been the Kusana custom.! 

A conspicuous feature of the Kusana colity was the divinity 
of kingship emphasised by the adoption of the royal title deva- 
putra (son of the god) by the.deification'of royal statues in the 
devakulas and by the representation of kings in divine surround- 
ings on coins. Statues of Kusana kings have been found not 
only in Mathura but in the Swat valley and Surkh Kotal.* In 
the case of the grandfather of Huviska, it is said that the 
kingdom was conferred on him by Sarva and Candavira,® a 
practice found in some other post-Maurya kingdoms. All this 
did not make much impression on Gupta kings, who permitted 
themselves to be compared to different gods like the Satava- 
hanas, but did not claim divine descent in spite of the fact that 
the Kusana kings continued to hold the title devaputra in the 
Gupta period.4 However Samudra Gupta,® Candra Gupta II6 
and Kumara Gupta’ were called deva (god) possibly in the same 
manner as teachers, parents and brahmanas were called gods in 
early times. 4 

The tolerant religious policy of the Kusanas indicated by the 
association of Indian, Greek, Roman and Iranian deities with 
their coins and by their donations to both Buddhist and 
brahmanical sects was certainly continued by the Guptas, whose 
empire was inhabited. by followers of different races, creeds and 
sects. Mostly Saivites, the Kusanas patronised Buddhism and 
other Indian religious sects. Perhaps it was necessary to respect 
the religious sentiments of numerous petty princes whom the 
Kusanas had subjugated and organised into a feudatory 
system. Their titles mahdrdja, rajatiraja, sahdnusahi, shaonano 
shao and basileus -basileon, some of them borrowed from the 


1. B.N. Mukherjee, The Kushana Genealogy, Calcutta, 1967, p. 79. 

2. It is suggested that the statue of Huvishka was worshipped in his lifetime 
(Mathura Inscriptions by H. Liders, ed. K.L. Janert. Géttingen, 1961, 
p. 145). 

. Mathura Inscriptions, pp. 138-39. 

. Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, 1.23. 

. tbid., 1. 28. 

_ A.S. Altekar, Corpus of Indian Coins, vol, 1V. The Coinage of the Gupta 
Empire, Banaras, 1957, pl. XX. ; 

. Ibid., pl. XXIII. 
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pactrians and P shag bane emphasise the supremacy of the 
Kusana kings over esser princes, rulers and vassals, whose 
existence 1s also indicated Independently. Agoka also may have 
established some feudatory Organisation, although his titles do 
not betray it. But the Kusana titles make this explicit, and the 
ractice Was continued by the Gupta kings. The Guptas 
did not call themselves rajatiraja and sahanusahi, but they 
assumed the titles maharaja, and also some new titles, such as 
maharajadhiraja, parmesvara (the supreme lord) and parama- 
phattaraka. Such attributes, old or new, were undoubtedly in 
line with the Kusana practice and were elaborated in post-Gupta 
times. 

However, the characteristic Gupta system of transferring fiscal 
and administrative functions to religious beneficiaries, especially 
in the principalities of the feudatories in central India, is 
derived from the Satavahana practice. In the Kusana system, a 
faint trace can be found at Mathura in the bestowal of certain 
cash deposits-in the reign of Huviska according to the aksayanivi 
(perpetual tenure) system,” which came to be applied to land 
grants in Gupta times. The gift of harmya,? temple or cottage, 
and the construction of tanks and monasteries (viharas) might 
imply donation of land for religious purposes, but this is not 
specified in any Kusana record. Some forms of royal income 
known as pranaya (extra imposition), kara (royal share of the 
produce) and visti (forced labour), mentioned in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, continued in Gupta times, but we 
are not quite sure whether they first orginated in the Saka 
dominions. | 

The Kusana use of cavalry was their most significant contri- 
bution to the military system of India. The Mauryas seemed. 
to have owed their success to the use of elephants, whose 
overwhelming importance in the military machine is stressed 
by Kautilya;4 the Kusanas seemed to have owed their success 
to the use of cavalry. The Scythians were excellent horsemen, 
and so close was their association with horses that in Central 
Asia sometimes as many as 14 horses were buried, along with 


1. Supra, Ch. XIX. 

2. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, II, no. 49. 
3. Ibid., no. 40. 

4. AS, I. 2. 
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all their trappings, with their warrior owners.t The Kusanas 

were skilled horsemen, using reins, saddles and above all 

stirrups. Saddled horses are represented on their coins, and 

Indian sculptures around the beginning of the Christian era 

show that strirrups were introduced into the country by the 

Scythians. In the beginning only rope and not metal stirrups 

seem to have been used. Horse-riding had been introduced into 

China earlier, and to facilitate it a Han law of 122 B.C. required 

horsemen to wear trousers. The Kusana coins and sculptures 

clearly show that boots, tunics and trousers formed the essential 
equipment of the Kusana horsemen, who were good archers. 

Their love of horses is indicated by the coins of Maues.*? Soter 
Megas, Kaniska I°, Huviskat and Vasudeva.5 According to 
the Chinese account, the king of the Yueh-chih raised an army 
of 70,000 horsemen under the order of Viceroy Hsieh to fight 
against the Chinese general Pan-ch’ao®. The Saka and Parthian 
coins’? demonstrate that their chiefs were heavily armoured and 
mostly fought with spear from horseback; this may have been 
also true of the Kusana captains. Although the Kusana kings 
cannot be called equestrian, even on the basis of their coins the 
importance of horsemanship in their military system cannot be 
underestimated. . 

_ From the Kusana period onwards cavalry assumed a dominant 
role in the Indian polity. Some Gupta rulers are represented as 
excellent, unrivalled chariot warriors, and horsemen figure 
frequently on their coins. The outfit of the Gupta horse-riders, 
as deducible from their coins, consisted of tunics fastened by 
belts, of helmets, of trousers and of buttoned-up boots, and all 
these evidently formed part of the Kusana legacy. Possibly, the 
Gupta soldiers learnt the use of long swords fitted with scabbards 
from the Kusanas. The Guptas also used armoured, capari- 
soned horses fitted with rope stirrups, which were borrowed 
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from their Central Asi an predecessors. Their sea 
tions speak of asvapati,} mahasvapti? 
which stand for captains of horsemen and testify to the growing 
importance of cavalry. To my knowledge, the carly Gupta 
records do not mention any officer connected with the 
management of elephants, although the term pilupati occurs in a 
sixth-century inscription from Bengal, and although the use of 
elephants is attested by Kusana coins. 

The Kusanas ruled over a conquest kingdom, and hence 
coercive elements seem to have occupied a more important place 
in their government. Leaving aside the ksatrapas (provincial 
satraps) and mahaksatrapas, the dandanayakas and mahdadanda- 
navakas figure as prominent officials even in donative and votive 
records. Although military, magisterial and judicial functions 
are attributed to them by different authoritics and lexicons,’ at 
the intial stage the military aspect seems to have been far more 
important. The common device of the rod of punishment in the 
form of a mace or a standard on Kusana coins attests the high 
position of the danda and its bearers in their polity. This is also 
reflected in many verses common to the Manu Smrti and the 
rajadharma section of the Santi Parva, which were evidently 
compiled in the early centuries of the Christianera. The element 
of danda continued to dominate the political scene in the reign 
of Samudra Gupta, whose standard-bearer type coins were most 
popular.4 The danda® and the officials who wielded them 
continued to enjoy importance under his successors. In the 
areas conquered by the Guptas, the office of the mahddanda- 
nayaka functioned in their eastern, southern and northern 
provinces,® and formed a regular feature of their polity. 

Another military official, baladhika appears in a Kusana 
record,” but the use of the terms baladhikrta and mahdbaladhi- 
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kita’ in Gupta inscriptions shows that the old office acquired 
more importance. 

Of the civil functionaries, the amatya, mentioned in Saka 
and Kusana records, may be regarded, as Maurya. Although 
mentioned by Kautilya, this post does not occur in ASokan 
Inscriptions, where mahamdatras appear as the counterpart of the 
amatyas. Amatyas were an important element in the Satavahana 
polity, but satraps seem to enjoy the corresponding position jn 
the Kusana system. The cadre of the amdatyas, however, conti- 
nued under the Guptas with the chan ge that the kumaramatyas 
emerged asthe most important civil functionaries. Moreover, 
the office of saciva, mentioned in the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman, also continued to exist in Gupta times. 

Another functionary, the magistrate or yyavaharika, to which 
the first epigraphic reference is found in Agokan edicts,? appears 
in the sense of elder or manager in a Mathura inscription, 
possibly of Kusaina times. In both these references, the 
vyavaharin appears in an urban setting, for while the Agokan 
inscription speaks of the post of the nagaravyavaharika held by 
mahamatra, the Mathura inscription refers to more than eight 
merchants acting as the commissioners of the sangha, 
apparently for managing its property. Another Mathura inscrip- 
tion of the time of Kaniska 1 speaks of vyavahdrin Matsya 
Gupta,° who was evidently a meichant and whose surname 
suggests that at least some Guptas had their apprenticeship in 
administration under the Kusanas. The vyavuhdrins also appear 
in Gupta records but not in an urban context. The Begram 
copper-plate inscription of A.D. 448 uses the term samvyavaha- 
ripramukhan® in the sense of village elders connected with the 
general management of the village. 

The village headman seems to have acquired more authority 
in Kusana times, as can be inferred from-the epithet grama- 
svami, owner of the village, applied to a ksatrapa.’ This is in 
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Keeping with the use of the term gramasyddhipati in the law- 
book of Manu, who prescribes payment of this officer by grant 
of a piece of land." The term gramadhipati is used in the Santi 
parva,’ and it seems that the village headman added to his 
power in Gupta times. A passage from the Kdamasatra of 
yatsyayana suggests that at least in western India, where this 
work was composed, the village headman, called gramadhipati 
ayuktaka, compelled peasant women to fill up his granary, 
carry various articles, to clean and decorate his residence, to 
work in his fields and to-spin various types of yarn for his 
clothes. 

The guilds seem to have played an important role in town 
administration in Kusana times, and this position did not 
undergo much change in the Gupta period. The profitable silk 
trade in which the Kusanas participated and the use of gold 
coins must have stimulated the growth of towns and merchants. 
North Indian epigraphs first refer to guilds of artisans and 
merchants in Kusana times. Four seals of the Kusana period from 
Bhita, near Allahabad speak of the nigama,‘ and an inscription 
mentions two Mathura guilds (Srenis), including that of wheat 
dealers. These two guilds received endowments in cash for 
feeding the brahmanas, and if they could administer donations, 
they could surely look after their own affairs as well as those of 
the towns to which they belonged. Although more of such 
guilds existed in western India, their influence in northern India 
was not inconsiderable. They certainly mark the beginnings of 
the activities of the nigama, which continued to function in 
VaiSsali in the Gupta age. 

Separate guilds of artisans (Kulika) and of merchants (Sresthi) 
existed in Vaisali, but as many as 274 seals belong to the com- 
bined guild of the merchants, itinerant traders (sa@rthavahas) and 
artisans.6 Obviously, this body carried on not only economic 
activities, but also looked after the administration of the town. 
In addition to Vaigali, guilds of artisans and traders continued 
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to function at Bhita, and were found at Indor in Bulandshahr 
and Mandasor in Malwa. In Indor, the guild of oilmen adminis- 
tered the donation made bya brahmana.! That of silk weavers 
in Lata (Nausari-Broach Tegion) were engaged in silk-weaving, 
possibly since Kusana times, when this craft may have first 
appeared on account of contact with the Chinese; but they no 
longer found it paying in the Gupta period, possibly on account 
of decline in silk trade. However, on the analogy of Vaisali it 
appears that various groups of. artisans and traders participated 
in urban administration, which fact is also supported by the 
Damodarpur copper-plate inscription with regard to the head- 
quarters of the Kotivarsa visaya (district) in Pundravardhana- 
bhukti* in Bangladesh. Naturally, the law-books of the Gupta 
period not only enjoin the king to observe the laws of the guilds 
but also to enforce them. . 

It would be wrong to think that the Gupta polity was entirely 
based on the Kusana polity. Like the state control of activities 
under the Mauryas, the satrapal system practised by the 
Kusanas was an interlude in the history of India. The Kusana 
practice of having a dual rulership or governorship did not find 
suitable soil in India, but the Saka-Parthian system of having 
the joint rule of two brothers was adopted with modification by 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, among whom succession passed from 
elder brother to younger brother. Many officers of the Kusana 


period, such as rdastriya (head of 100: villages), gafijavara: 


(treasurer), da@napati (manager of donations) bakanpati (officer 


in charge of temples), vaisvasika (confidential agent), etc., are not: 


mentioned in Gupta records although officers called paramavi- 
Svasin and mahadparamavisvasin appear in later inscriptions. 

But the idea of the divinity of kingship was not alien to the 
Indian ethos. It made some impression on Gupta rulers, who 
were compared to different gods and even addressed as god. 
Similarly, the office of the mahdadandanayaka came to function 
in the eastern, southern and northern parts of the Gupta empire, 
and the practice of making religious grants according to the 
aksayanivi or perpetual tenure, which Was confined to cash 
donations in the earlier period, came to be applied to land dona- 
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tion system in the Gupta period. The Kusana system of having 
a strong cavalry was adopted by the Guptas, whose horsemen 
were equipped in the Central Asian fashion. An obvious in- 
fluence can be seen in the Gupta feudatory system. The Kusanas 
had introduced a hierarchical feudatory system for administer- 
ing their empire, and this pattern was followed by Samudra 
Gupta and his successors. Decentralisation was further encour- 
aged by the full-fledged recognition given to the guilds of artisans 
and merchants in the Gupta age. Thus, there is no doubt that 
several Kusana elements continued in the Gupta system of 
administration. 


CHAPTER XX] 


THE GUPTA POLITY 


J 


The chief element in the economic background of the Gupta 
polity was the excessive preoccupation of the people with land. 
It was an age of agricultural expansion, evidenced by land grants 
to brahmanas in backward areas. The period saw the pronounced 
beginnings of the growth of private rights in land, of the sale 
and purchase of which for religious purposes we have the first 
epigraphic instances in north Bengal. The law-books had to 
take notice of this important phenomenon, and in both law and 
fact we hear of many devices for resolving land disputes. Land 
grants affected the administrative structure in a way they had 
never done before. Grants of villages to religious beneficiaries 
led to new fiscal and administrative arrangements. 

Although the volume of foreign trade decreased in the Gupta 
period, arts and crafts continued in northern India. Individual 
artisans, merchants and traders and their guilds are frequently 
mentioned in seals and inscriptions, and emerge as a leading 
factor at the local levels of Gupta government at several places. 
The fact that the Guptas seem to have been vaisyas might explain 
this development as well as the appointment of non-brahmana 
and non-ksatriya governors and officials in different parts of the 
empire. 

What makes the Gupta period spectacular from the economic 
point of view is the abundance of gold coins issued by its rulers. 
It is in this sense that this period should be regarded as a 
golden age. Gold coins were exchanged in land transactions, 
and may have been collected as revenue and disbursed in pay- 
ment to high officers. But the paucity of copper coins would 
Suggest that minor officers were not maintained in large numbers. 

The capital fact in the political situation of Gupta times was 
the victorious march of Samudra Gupta followed later by the 
Campaigns of Candra Gupta II in western India. This made it 


necessary to evolve some kind of relation with the subjugated 
Princes. 
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Finally we may take note of the dominance of the brahmanical 
ideas. The privileges of the priestly caste enunciated in the law- 
book of Manu are expounded with force by Narada in this 
period. The didactic texts of the period preach the merits 
accruing out of land grants, and the idea of securing spiritual 
merit for the ancestors works as a great lever leading to large- 
scale land gifts and conscquent administrative problems. 

Changes in the nature of kingship in the Gupta period are 
difficult to detect. In contrast to the Satavahana practice under 
the Guptas royal succession was purely patriarchal. Although 
the Gupta emperors mention the names of their mothers, women 
did not play any effective part in administration. Prabhavati 
Gupta, daughter of Candra Gupta II, acted as regent in the 
Vakataka kingdom, but we have no such instances in the Gupta 
kingdom. However, the law of primogeniture was not firmly 
established; and sometimes elder sons were passed over in favour 
of younger sons, and according to one theory after the death of 
Skanda Gupta in A.p. 467 the empire had to be partitioned 
between two contending princes. The curious practice of 
younger brother succeeding the elder, which prevailed among 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, the feudatories of the Guptas, did 
not obtain in the Gupta dynasty. . 

Coins and inscriptions represent the Gupta king primarily as 
a fighter and general who took delight in hunting and fighting. 
The king appointed ministers, commanders, governors, etc. He 
received the obeisance of his vassals and princes, and his pom- 
pous titles paramesvara, mahdarajadhiraja, paramabhattaraka 
indicate the existence of lesser princes and chiefs with whom he 
had to come to terms in his empire. 

As in the case of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the maintenance of 
the varndsrama dharma appears as an important royal duty in 
Gupta inscriptions. Protection of the subjects is another major 
obligation imposed upon the king, who is described as the giver 
of thousands of gold coins. The old theory that the king was 
entitled to taxes in lieu of protection is repeated in some Gupta 
legal texts. But it is no longer emphasised; on the other hand 
we notice a significant new trend. Katyayana states that the 
king is entitled to taxes because he is the owner of the land.’ 
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This theory lends feudal character to the state and 
make land grants, although in actual transactions 
interests in the land need to be cons 

The second change noticeable in the Gupta kingship j 

qualitative but quantitative and relates to its divine at et “es 
Like the Satavahana Gautmiputra Satakarni, the Gupta ieee 
are repeatedly compared to different gods such . Yama 
Varuna, Indra, Kubera, etc.. They are compared to Visnu as 
regards their function of preserving and protecting the people 
and Laksmi, wife of Visnu and goddess of prosperity, appears 
on many Gupta coins. The Vaisnavite affiliations of the Gupta 
kings therefore may have served some political purpose. But 


enables it to 


Parties havi 
ulted and informed. 


the striking thing is that they are called deva' which clearly . 


represents them as god, although not the son of the god as in 
the case of the Kusana kings. 

Despite the divine elements attributed to the Gupta king it 
would be wrong to envison him as a despot in law. Theoretically 
he laboured under the obligations of observi ng the rules laid 
down by the DharmasSastras. In practice the brahmanas, who 
acted as the chief custodians and interpreters of these laws, 
exercised a great check on royal power. The king had to further 
share power with the guilds and corporate bodies, whose 
decisions he had to ditto and whose usages he had to enforce. 
Above all, the king had to reckon with the beneficiaries and 
feudatories who enjoyed enormous powers. In fact royal power 
was more circumscribed in Gupta times than in Maurya or pre- 
Gupta days. 

Ministers called by different names such as mantrin, amatya or 
Saciva may have restrained the despotic activities of the king, 
although inscriptions give very little idea of their functions and 


no idea of their corporate existence. The term mantrimandala is - 


used in the Kamandaka Nitisara, a text of about the 8th century 
A.D., but not in inscriptions. Undoubtedly some individual 
ministers such as Harisena were rendered powerful because of 
having combined the offices of the mahaddandanayaka, kumara- 
matya, sandhivigrahika inthe same person. And then the post 
was hereditary in the same family for several generations. Such 
families must have played an important part in politics. — 


1. Sel. Jnserr,, I, no. 2, 1. 28. The term paramadaivata (ibid., no 16, I, 2) 
probably means the great devotee of the god. 
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Ministers or advisers formed part of the higher bureaucracy 
of the Guptas. Among the other high officers we may take 
special notice of the kKumaramatya and the sdndhivigrahika, who 
are not known to earlier inscriptions. Like the mahdmdtrg, 
under Asoka and the amdtyas under the Satavahanas, the 
kumaramatyas’ formed the chief cadre for recruiting high 
functionaries under the Guptas. The office of the kumdramatyq 
is repeatedly mentioned as existing in the headquarters of the 
bhuktis of Magadha or Nagara and Tira.” We also hear of 
kumaramatyas attached to the emperor® or to the heir-apparent,4 
The district of Paficanagari visayain Bengal was presided over 
by a kumaramatya. Although the holders of this title appear as 
district governors, they are also known as mantrins, Senapatis, 
mahadandanayakas,® sandhivigrahikas,6 and even mahdardjas.7 
Some of the kumaramatyas functioned in their own rights and 
maintained their regular office called kumaramatyadhikarana. 
The literal meaning, minor amGtya or the amatya attached to the 
prince, does not indicate the functions of the officer which 
differed according to the additional office he held. Towards the 
end of the Gupta empire some kumaramatyas such as the 
maharaja WNandana® asserted independence and issued land 
charters. 

Literally translated as the minister of peace and war, the san- 
dhivigrahika first appears under Samudra Gupta, whose amatya 
Harisena holds this title. But in the lesser feudatory state of 
Sarvanatha such an officer is known as the mahasandhivigrahika, 
and hence it would be wrong to think in terms of any hierarchy 
of these officers. The need for such an office can be well under- 
stood in the context of the relations subsisting between the many 
warring principalities from Gupta times onwards, but his 
function of issuing land charters to brahmanas needs to be 


1, Curiously the literary texts of Gupta times do not throw any light on the 
Office of the kumdramatya. 

2. The term is tira-kumaramdaty adhikaranakasya; the word bhukti is not 
mentioned, ASIR, 1903-4, p. 109, 

. Ibid., p. 108, 

. Ibid., pp. 107-8. 

. Sel. Inscrr., III, no, 2, 1, 32. 

. Ibid. 

. JASB, NS,v (1909), 164. 

. EI, X, p. 49. 
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explained. The practice began with the Gupta period and gained 
currency in early medieval times. Altekar thinks that because 
the foreign office possessed detailed knowledge of the family tree 
of the grantors the sandhivigrahika was asked to draft land 
charters. But perhaps the main duty of this officer was to deal 
with the feudatories who may have been granted charters for 
military services. And hence he may have been empowered to 
issue charters to religious parties also. 

Considerations of caste’ and family certainly played an im- 
portant part in the recruitment of officers. We have some 
examples of higher governors belonging to the royal family, and 
certain families contributed a good number of amdatyas and 
provincial governors known as uparikas. The growing hereditary 
character of the ministers, divisional and district officers is very 
evident. Although Kautilya lays down that officials (améatyas) 
and soldiers should be hereditary, we are unable to cite actual 
cases from the Maurya period. However, the inscriptions of the 
Gupta period show that the posts of the mantrin and the saciva, 
who served with the Gupta emperor, were hereditary,” so was 
the post of the am@tya in central India® and Vaiésali.‘ In one case, 
in central India we find five generations of office-bearers in one 
family, of whom the first was amatya, the second amatya and 
bhogika, the third bhogika, and the fourth and the fifth mahda- 
sandhivigrahika.® The same region also furnishes other instances 
of two* and sometimes three? generations of bhogikas. These 


officers however served the feudatories .of the Guptas and not 


the Gupta kings directly. But the surname datta of the uparikas 
in charge of the bhukti of Pundravardhana® suggests that they 
probably belonged to the same family. The officials owed their 
tenure to the discretion of the emperor, but in practice they and 
their descendants continued to be in office because of their local 
strength. They gained in power and influence by combining 


. Supra Ch. XVI. 

. Sel. Inscrr,, UI, no. 17, Il. 6-7; CH, iti, n 
. CH, iii, no 22, Il, 28-30. 
- ASR, 1913-14, p. 134. , 

. CH, iii no. 22, Il. 28-30; no. 23, Il. 18-20. 

. Ibid., no. 27, Il. 21-22. 

- Ibid., no, 26, Il. 22-23, 

. Sel, Inserr., Ul, no. 18, 1. 3; no. 34, 1. 2; no. 36, 1. 2. 


0.6, Il. 3-4. 
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several offices in the same person. We have the famous example 
of Harisena, who held several important portfolios. We hear of 
a kumaramatya who held the offices of the mahdasvapati and 
mahadandanayaka. 

We have no precise idea of the mode of payment to the 
officers under the Gupta empire. The discovery of numerous 
Gupta gold coins and their use in land transactions in Bengal 
coupled with the prevalence of the tax known as hiranya would 
suggest that at least higher officers were paid in cash. The 
Chinese evidence on this point is not quite clear. Legge’s trans- 
lation of a passage from Fa-hsien informs us that ‘the King’s 
body-guards and attendants, all have regular salaries.’’? But 
Beal translates the passage differently : ‘The chief officers of the 
king have all allotted revenues’’?; and a Chinese scholar trans- 
lates the crucial passage thus: “The king’s attendants, guards, 
and retainers all receive emoluments and pensions.’ If we 
accept the last rendering, it would appear that the term emo- 
luments, having a wider context, might include grants of 
revenues. Thus it would appear that members of bureaucracy 
were paid in cash and also by grants of revenues. 

In addition to the high echelons, inscriptions reveal more 
than a dozen other officers of high and low grades, engaged in 
managing military, fiscal and rural matters. Although the Gupta 
establishment was not as larger as the one provided in the 
ArthaSastra of Kautilya, it was neither negligible nor powerless. 
Records of land transactions shows that no land could be sold 
_unless the recordkeepers or the pustapdlas certified that it was 
available for sale and unless the district governor or the visaya- 
pati endorsed it. The hereditary character of the officers and 
decreasing payment in cash would suggest that the -Gupta 
functionaries could develop vested interests with less difficulty 
than their Maurya predecessors. 


II 
In spite of the whirlwind conquests of Samudra Gupta and the 


1. ASR, 1911-12, p. 52. ; 

2. A Record of Buddhistic Kingdom, Tr., p. 45. 

3. Travels of Fah-hien etc., p. 55. 

4. Ho Chang-Chun, “‘Fa-hsien’s pilgrimage to Buddhist Countries", Chinese 
Literature, 1956, no, 3, 154. =~ 
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sampaigns of Candra Gupta II and Skanda Gupta the inform- 
ation about the military system of the Guptas is meagre. About 
the composition of the army we can draw a few inferences from 
Gupta coins and inscriptions. A few Gupta kings are described 
as excellent, unrivalled chariot warriors, and horsemen are 
ysually represented on their coins. Archers are also depicted on 
coins which testify to the importance of horse archery and 
cavalry. The growing importance of cavalry is supported by 
seals and inscriptions which speak of asvapati,: mahd@svapati? 
and bhatasvapati,’ evidently the commander of horsemen. The 
early Gupta records do not mention any officer connected with 
the management of elephants. The term pilupati occurs in a 
sixth century inscription from Bengal, and we are not quite sure 
whether the office was important under early Gupta Kings. 
Designations for the commanders of the other wings of the army 
are so far not known from inscriptions. The other military 
officers are mahabaladhikrta, mahdpratihara and gaulmika. The 
last two are known to pre-Gupta inscriptions, but the first 
appears as a new military functionary in this period. 

Civil officials such as amdtyas, kumaramdatyas, etc., performed 
military functions or were promoted tothe rank of high military 
officers. A minister hailing from Pataliputra accompanied 
Candra Gupta II on his campaign to western India. Similarly 
military officers may have performed civil functions. 

We have some idea about the stationing of troops in impor- 
tant cities such as Vaisali. The discovery of a seal bearing 
the legend Sriranabhandagaraddhikarana* from there attests the 
existence of some military store which may have been needed 
for the army stationed there. We also hear of the war office 
attached to the royal heir apparant® and of the head of the 


infantry and cavalry. The head of the palace guard was also 
Stationed at Vaisali.’ 


lL. ASR, 1911-12, pp. 52-53. 

2. Ibid. 

- Ibid., 1903-04, p. 109. The mahdpilupali mentioned in the spurious 
Nalanda plate of Samudra Gupta does not appear in earlier records. 

4. Ibid,, p. 108. 

5. yuvaraja-bhattarakapadiya-baladhikaranasya. Ibid. 

6, Ibid., p. 109. 

7. Ibid., p. 108. 
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Ill 


The taxation system of the Guptas was not so elaborate and 
organised as we find it in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. The 
villagers paid in kind certain customary miscellaneous dues 
which could be measured, but these are not specified. They also 
paid hiranya* or gold, but what it actually meant cannot be said. 
The artisans also had to pay some imposts,? and traders were 
subjected to customs on commodities of trade, which were 
levied and collected by the customs officer.‘ Probably he had 
to deal with the corporation of bankers, merchants and artisans 
which was active in Vaiéali, Bhita, Indor (Bulandshahr), 
Mandasor, etc. 

We have some idea of the officials working in the district or 
visaya in connection with land transactions. The officer known 
as pustapala® maintained records of land sale, and the village 
accountant (gramaksapataladhikrta®) preserved records of land 
in the village. It is difficult to make out the meaning of padi- 
tarika, who is addressed in the Bihar grant of Skanda Gupta,’ 
but the gaulmika® mentioned therein was a minor military 
officer in charge of a small detachment of soidiers. Probably he 
stood by the civil authorities in times of disturbances caused by 
peasants or unsocial elements. 

The list of taxes enumerated in the Arthasastra of Kautilya is 
much longer than that found in Gupta inscriptions, which would 
suggest that the burden of taxation decreased in Gupta times. 
The Greek accounts suggest that peasants had to pay one-fourth 
of their produce as tax, but if we rely on the legal texts of the 
Gupta period and land sale transactions in Bengal, the royal 
share did not exceed one-sixth of the produce. Of the emergency 
taxes ‘recommended in the Arthasastra there is no trace in 
Gupta times. In fact the principles of taxation which enjoin the 


1. CII, iii, no. 60, 1. 12. 
2. El, xxiii, no. 8, 1. 3. 
3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid,, no, 12,1. 20. 
5. EI, xxiii, no, 8, 1}. 8. 
6. CII, iii, no. 60,1, 15, 
7. Ibid., no. 12, 1. 28, 
8. Ibid., 1, 29. 
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king to leave enough subsistence to the 
roducts of the early centuries of 
pave influenced the fiscal policy of the rulers of this period 
since the Guptas did not maintain a large administrative 
establishment they did not require as many taxes as the Mauryas 
did. Curiously enough more taxes are mentioned in Vakataka 
inscriptions than in their Gupta counterparts. 

Most revenue officers mentioned in land grants seem to have 
been connected with the assessment and collection of land 
revenue. Ayuktaka and viniyuktaka from both Bengal and 
Gujarat were connected with land transaction. For transfer of 
landin Bengal the dyuktaka had to undertake suitable steps. 
Land records were maintained by the gramaksapataladhikrta 
or the desaksapataladhikrta, who possibly acted as accountants 
and patwaris. Scribes called divira, karanika, kayastha, etc., 
were employed chiefly in the revenue office, and YAjfiavalkya 
advises the king to protect the subjects against the oppression 
of the kayasthas. | 

Revenues may have been collected mostly in kind; pro- 
bably rich peasants paid in cash, for gold coins have been 
discovered in large quantities and were certainly used in 
purchasing land. The officer who collected dues in cash is called 
hiranyasamudayika and is mentioned in a Bengal inscription 
of the first half of the sixth century.1 Since this officer appears 
along with the audrangika, who collected the royal share in kind, 
it is apparent that he did the same thing in cash. 

The only officer connected with the collection of tolls on 
commodities seems to have been the Saulkika, although we 
hear of an officer in Bengal connected with the department of 
trade. During the first half of the sixth century in the terri- 
tories held by the feudatories of the Guptas we come across the 
aurnasthanika,? who had something to do with the regulation 
ofthe wool-market in Bengal; in Gujarat during the same 
period we hear of drangika, who collected customs in border 
towns. 


Producer were the 
the Christian era and may 


IV 
The Gupta kings evolved, as we learn from inscriptions, the 


1, Sel. Inscrr., III. no. 46, 1. 4. 
~ 2. Ibid, 
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first systematic provincial and local administration, which 
was primarily concerned with the collection of revenues and 
maintenance of law and order. The core of the empire directly 
controlled by the Guptas was divided into a number of pro.- 
Vinces, smaller than a Maurya province but much larger than a 
madern division. 
The bhukti seems to have been the largest administrative unit 
under the Guptas, and there were at least six such divisions 
_ spread over Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 
It was placed in charge of an uparika,' The exact connotation of 
this high officer is obscure; probably in origin it had something 
to do with the collection of uparikara, an additional impost on 
the peasants in addition to the fixed annual share of the pro- 
duce. The officer was undoubtedly a governor appointed by the 
Gupta king, but the literal meaning of the term bhukti suggests 
that the territory placed under his charge was intended to be 
enjoyed rather than governed by him in its own interest. It is a 
pity that we have no information regarding the functions of 
the head of the bhukti. 
The bhukti was divided into visayas or districts, whose number 
is not known. The visayas of Rajagrha, Pataliputra and Gaya 
were included in Magadhabhukti which, if we believe the 
geographical details in the spurious Nalanda grant of Samudra 
_ Gupta, also included Krimila visaya,? roughly corresponding to 
Munger and Begusarai districts and extending over both the 
north and south of the Ganga. In Tirabhukti Vaiéali was 
important enough to be the headquarters of a visaya, although 
itis mentioned as such in only one seal,? and here too the 
reading is doubtful. In Pundravardhanabhukti now in Bangla- 
desh, the visaya of Kotivarsa was a famous administrative unit. 
The visaya was in. charge of the kumdramatya in early times, 
but later it came to be placed under the visayapati, Ordinarily 
in Bengal and Bihar the visayapati was the head of the visaya 
where he carried on administration with the help of the local 
office or adhikarana. But in one case in western U.P. he was 
placed in charge of a district called bhoga. We have some idea 


1. ASIR, 1903-4, p. 109. 
2. El, xxv, no. 9, 1. 5. 
3. ASIR, 1903-4, p. 110. 
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of the way the district governor m 


yisaya Of Kotivatsa. He based 
consisting of elephants, Cavalry a 
defrayed probably out of the rev 
Perhaps every district had a stro 
civil authority in times of need. 
The vis@aya was divided into vithis. 

Nandavithi,” whose headquarters lay 2m 
of Surajgarha in south Munger. But se 
from Bengal, and in one case we have 
the composition of the committee w 
government. According to the Mallasa 


tion of the time of Gopacandra, ascrib 
the sixth century a.p. 


aintained his POWer in the 


his authority on the force 
nd infantry, Whose cost was 
enues supplied by the district. 
ng military Contingent to back 


In Bihar we know of 


full information about 
hich took part in its 
Tul copper-plate inscrip- 
able to the first half of 
» altogether eleven rural settlements, 
mostly villages, are Specifically represented on the adhikarana 
of the vithi Vakkattaka situated in Vardhamanabhukti, so that 
itis not an eight-member body or a decimal unit as recom- 
mended by the law-books. Some Tepresentatives owe their 
“headship of the villages to their agrahara grants, others to their 
important military position as swordsmen or perhaps transport 
organisers; the remaining are unspecified. Thus landed and 
military interest—all connected with the king—are well repre- 
sented on the committee. Whether the vithi adhikarana was 
an ad hoc body constituted according to the nature of the 
business it transacted or a regular committee cannot be Said. 
We may note that of the eleven villages mentioned in this list 
two form part of the boundaries which enclose the land to be 
transferred with the consent of the committee. At any rate the 
functioning of the vithi managing body with landed beneficiaries 
and military personnel as its members was a reality, and 
probably they had something to do with the maintenance of 
law and order and settlement of local disputes. 

The vitht consisted of villages, which formed the lowest units 
of administration; several of these are. mentioned in Gupta 
inscriptions and seals. The leading part in managing the affairs 
of the village was taken by its gramika and elders known as the 
mahattama, mahattaka or mahattara. Inscriptions speak of 


1. R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, p. 18. 
2. El, xxiii, no. 8, 1. 3. 
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gramika in Bengal! and central India. In the latter region his 
post seems to have become hereditary, for in one instance the 
name of his father and grandfather is mentioned.?2 He may have 
assisted in the collection of taxes, but in this case he had set up 
a boundary pillar on the limits of the kingdom of his prince.? 

In north Bihar the head of the village called mahattara was 
important enough to have his seal. From this designation has 
been derived the term mahto prevalent in many parts of this 
province and still understood in some areas as the head of the 
village. The term is widely used as a title of members of the 
Koeri, Kurmi and other peasant castes. | 

Land grants from Bengal provide some welcome information 
on the position of the mahattaras. Generally they did not belong 
to the brahmana community, for inland grants brahmanas and 
mahattaras are addressed separately. In the Baigram copper- 
plate inscription of A.D. 448 these elders are addressed as 
samvyavaharipramukhan,‘ but mahattara is the usual term for 
them. In north Bengal no land, even for religious purpose, could 
be sold without the consent of the mahattaras, some of whom 
also sold their lands for the same reason. The Mallasarul 
copper-plate mentioned above specifically names some of these 
mahattaras and similar other important elements from several 
villages. Three mahattara-agraharinas are each attached to one 
village, which would suggest that the mahattara was the head 
of the village granted to him as an agrahara. But in two villages 
two such elders are named in every case,* which would imply 
that in each village these two functionaries shared the manage- 
ment betweenthem. The names of these agraharinas ending in 
datta and svamin’ suggest that some were brahmanas and others 
kayasthas who had been granted revenue-free villages for some 
services rendered to their king. In addition to these, the 
inscription also mentions a mahattara head of a village who is 
not an agraharina.§ 


1, Sel. Inserr., U1. no. 34, 1. 3. 
2. CH, iii, no. 24, Il. 4-6. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Sel, Inserr., II, no, 41, 1, 2. 
5. Ibid., no. 46, ll. 5-6. 

6. Ibid., Il. 6-7. 

7. Ibid,, Il, 5-7, 
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The inscription also mentions three kh 
from one village,* suggesting thereb 
py them for some kind of military s 
of the va@hanayaka Hari, ete., who Tepresent one village.2 

; . ; ge. 

perhaps Hari presided over a village which supplied porters and 
carriers to the king. In Bengal village elders called mahattaras 
seem to have been organised into corporate bodies at the district 
jevel as well as the village level. The body at both the stages 
was called astakuladhikarana,* a corporate Organisation com- 
prising eight leading families. Eight may well be a conventional 
number, whose origin is not known to us. Whether the families 
belonged to the same caste or represented the eight leading 
castes and professions in the locality is not known. Most 
probably all the families represented the same caste, but they 
should not be taken in the sense of small units as they are today 
but as wider circles of agnates. The Bengal inscriptions make 
it clear that no land transactions could be effected without their 
consent, and we can well presume that they wielded an effective 
voice in the management of other local affairs. 

In some areas in central India local affairs in the rural areas 
were managed by a committee of five known as the pajica- 
mandali, which is greeted by a donor while making a religious 
donation. In this case we have the forerunner of the later pafica- 
kula in Rajasthan and Gujarat and of the subsequent panchayat 
throughout the country. How the paficamandali was constituted 
is not known, but there is no doubt about its corporate character. 

Finally we have to take note of the various janapadas, which 
issued their seals and coins. It is evident that although many 
of them were affiliated to Nalanda for fiscal and administrative 
purposes, they were important and autonomous enough to have 
their seals which testify to their corporate existence. For larger 


y that Villages were held 
ervice, and finally we hear 


janapadas committees of five are recommended, and the practice - 


seems to have started long before the Gupta period. 
Some kind of parisads functioned in the neighbouring towns 

or villages of Vaisali. We hear of a parisad flourishing in 

Udanakipa.* But it cannot be said whether it was a panchayat 


1. Ibid., 1. 7. 

2. Ibid., Il. 7-8 . 
3. lbid., no. 34, Il. 2-3; EY, xvii, no. 23, Il. 5-6. 
4. ASIR, 1903-4, p. 109. 
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managing the affairs of that village or a council of learned brah- 
manas concerned with the interpretation of the laws laid down 
by the Dharmasastra. Yajiiavalkya cnjoins the king to make 
the people obcy the laws of their families, castes, guilds, asso- 
Ciations, or villages (janapadan),! and Manu takes into account 
such laws.? All this indicates that the janapadas in the Nalanda 
region had their own laws which were respected by the king. 

The existence of these bodies should not be confused with the 
democratic participation of the rural people in administration. 
At best these indicate diffusion of authority in a limited circle 
whose support to the administration could not be easily 
dispensed with. The term gramddhipati and grdmasyadhipati 
used In contemporary texts? would suggest that the village 
headman was treated as the lord of the village. If we rely on a 
passage from the Kamasitra of Vatasyayana, perhaps in western 
India, where this text was composed, the village headman called 
gramadhipati ayuktaka tended to become all-powerful. He com- 
pelled peasant women to fill up his granary, to carry various 
articles into or out of his office, to clean and decorate his resi- 
dence, to work in his fields and to spin yarn of cotton, wool, 
flax or hemp for his clothes.4 

The expanding scope of the village administration is a 
Significant aspect of the Gupta polity. This came to happen 
because the state neither raised too many taxes to maintain a 
large official apparatus nor had too many copper coins to pay 
minor employees. Naturally many of the functions once per- 
formed by the central government devolved on the village 
administration, which was not a homogenous, egalitarian com- 
munity but one dominated by landed and influential elements. 


V 


Towns in the Gupta empire were placed under an officer called 
purapala at least in Bengal, but leading local elements were 
associated with the work of administration. In parts of north 
and central India, as seals and inscriptions would suggest, the 


1. I. 361, 
2. VIIL. 41; cf. SBE, xxv, 260, fn. 41. 


3. SP, 88.3, For heads of multi-village units the terms pati, adhipati and ~ 


adhyaksa are used in Manu, VII.115-19 and SP, 88.3-9, 
4. V.5.5; cf. Indian Feudalism, pp. 51, 52. 
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Gupta period was a flourishing age for the guilds of artisans 
and traders functioning In such towns as Vaigali, Bhita uae 
Allahabad, Indor in Bulandshahr and Mandasor in Malwa. 
They evidently bore a good bit of responsibility for urban 
administration. 

Vaigali in Bihar is an important town about whose adminis- 
tration We get some idea in Gupta times. We hear of the 
separate guilds of artisans (Kulika) and of merchants (Sresthi) in 
that town. But the most numcrous seals, as many as 274, found 
there belong to the nigama guild of the sresthis, (merchants) 
sarthavahas (itinerant traders) and kulikas (artisans).’ The nigama 
has been compared to the modern Chamber of Commerce,? but 
the inclusion of artisans shows that it was a somewhat different 
and wider body which carried on not only economic activities 
but also looked after the administration of the town. We do not 
possess any precise information about the constitution of the 
nigama, Whose members seem to have been the leading persons 
from every profession either elected or hereditary. The titles 
dasa, datta, nandi, pala, sena, simha, etc., show that members of 
different castes were admitted in to the guild. The nigama 
probably performed municipal functions in regard to bankers, 
traders and artisans whom it represented, and also in relation 
to the employees of various civil and military offices whose 
headquarters were.situated in Vaisali. We learn from a con- 
temporary lawgiver that the migama framed its. own rules 
known as samayas,’ and that the king was under the obligation 
to maintain the usages settled among them in both open and 
fortified settlements.4 This suggests that nigamas in VaiSali 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. 

In regard to north Bengal the Damodarpur copper-plate 
inscriptions give clear indication of the participation of repre- 
sentatives of traders and artisans in the municipal management 
of those towns. According to them affairs at. the headquarters 
of the Kotivarsa visaya (district) in Pundravardhanabhukti were 
not the sole responsibility of the district governor but of the 
local merchants and traders who were possibly recognised for 


1. ASIR, 1903-4, p. 110. 
2. Ibid., p. 104. 

3. Narada, X.1. 

4. Ibid., X.2. 
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the purpose by the uparika.' Thus we hear of the nagarasresthi 
Rbhupala, the sdrthavaha Vasumitra, the prathamakulika 
Varadatta and the prathamakayastha Viprapila.? All these served 
on the district committee at least for four years, for which 
epigraphic records are available. This period should not be 
taken as the length of their tenure. Along with the dyuktaka the 
functionaries counted five, which number was coming into use 
in both the rural and urban areas. It is clear that clements of 
trade and industry were fairly represented in local administra- 
tion. The titles pala, mitra, datta are still common in Bengal, 
and on this basis we could not tcll that only brahmanas and 
ksatriyas manned the district managing committee. 


VI 


Probably the coercive role of the state had become far more 
important in Gupta times because of the widespread social 
disturbances as reflected in the Kali Age descriptions of about 


. the third-fourth centuries A.D. The machinery for maintaining 


law and order in this period was based on the office of the 
dandanayaka, the dandika and the dandapdasika. The first seems to 
have been a high executive officer incommand of sufficient force. 
This office was especially popular in Bihar and U.P. As many as 
eight Gupta seals of these dandandyakas have been discovered 
from Bhita.*? Seals of mahadandandyaka have been found at 
both Bhita* and Vaisali.5 Some holders of this post inherited it 
from their father, as can be seen in the case of Harisena. Essenti- 
ally the dandika, dandapagika and dandanayaka, all seem to have 
performed police and magisterial functions. The emphasis on 
the role of the danda and dandika given in the law-book of 
Manu would suggest that their functions were negative, to 
punish those who broke the established laws. The police work 
was performed by the dandapasika, whose office adhikarana is 
mentioned in a Vaisali seal.6 The Orissa dandausi, literally 
derived from dandapdsika, functions asa village watchman who 


. Sel. Inserr., IL. no. 36, Il. 1-4. 
. Ibid., Il. 3-4, 

- ASR, 1911-12, pp, 54-55, 

. Ibid, 

- Ibid., 1903-4, p. 109, 

- ASR, 1903-4, p. 108. 
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seems to be a poor survival of his Gupta 
officer charged with this duty in the Tural a 
dharanika, the predecessor of the medieval chaudhari who main 
taincd law and order as one of the leading landed magnets The 
title still prevalent in north India is shorn ofall prestige and a 
In towns the magisterial function was discharged by the vinayas- 
thitisthapaka, Who had certainly his office in the headquarters 
of Tirabhukti, and possibly in other provincial headquarters. 

Most officers mentioned above appear in late Gupta land 
grants. Since land disputes would disturb the peace and stabi- 
lity of the villages they were notified of all important changes 
in its transfer and possession. 

The Gupta period marks a landmark in the history of the 
administration of law and justice in early India. It produced 
a rich corpus of legal literature. which reflects a distinct advance 
in the legal system. For the first time the lawgivers of the period 
draw a clear line between what may be regarded as civil and 
criminal law. Brhaspati enumerates eighteen titles of law and 
adds that fourteen of these have their origin in property 
(dhanamula) and four in injury (himsamiila)'. The first might 
be compared to the dharmasthiya section of Kautilya and the 
second to his kantakagodhana section. But the administration 
of criminal law seems to be important in Kautilya and of civil 
law in Brhaspati. On account of the growth of private property 
in land? which was sold for money in Gupta times, we find very 
detailed laws about partition, sale, mortgage and lease of land in 
Gupta law-books. All this shows considerable progress of 
rational trends, but curiously enough superstitions invade the 
judicial procedure. Manu’ prescribes only two types of ordeal, 
Yajnavalkya* and Narada® raise the number to five, and 
Brhaspati® to nine. Whether this was done deliberately or to 
accommodate tribal peoples with their belicfs. in different 
ordeals cannot be said, but the development will strike anybody 
who cares to glance through the law codes. Many of these 


predecessor. Another 
reas was the caurod- 


1,5. 

. R.S. Sharma, Jndian Feudalism, pp. 145-52. 
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ordeals may not have been used, because the criminal would break 
down in defence and thus help the course of justice. 

The legal texts of Gupta times lay down detailed rules about 
the constitution of court and the law of evidence. The king is 
asked to decide suits with the help of at least three sabhyas, his 
preference being not limited to brahmanas alone; however, 
Siidras are to be carefully excluded. Unfortunately land grants 
do not throw any clear light on the composition of these courts. 
But the term adhikarana used to describe in inscriptions a 
managing committee of eight at the district (visaya) head- 
quarters (adhisthana) or at the village level, or a committee at the 
vithi level, is also understood in the sense of a judicial court in 
the literary texts of the 7th century. The M rechakatika describes 
a judicial court consisting of the adhikaranika, the Sresthi and 
the kayastha, which partly answers to the epigraphic description 
of the committee which not only mentions its magara-Sresthi and 
prathamakdayastha members but also its sarthavaha and pratha- 
makulika. It is therefore likely that the local bodies of five, eight 
or eleven, as the case may be in the visaya, the village or the 
vithi, also decided disputes relating to land and other matters. 

Civil courts seem to have functioned at important adminis- 
trative centres. Two seals from Nalanda containing the term 
dharmdadhikarana (in one case the name §ri Siladitya is also 
mentioned)" seem to be of this type and indicate that Nalanda 
was the headquarters of some kind of civil court. 

The law-books provide for a hierarchy of local courts, which 
are to be recognised but not established by the king. Yajiiavalkya 
and Brhaspati mention three grades of local courts, Kula, sreni 
and puga, and Brhaspati adds that the appeal shall lie to the 
higher court. in the same order.? Katyayana introduces gana 
in place of puga and adds in the same ascending order two 
other courts, namely an authorised person and the king.? 
According to the law-book farmers, artisans, traders, etc., can 


1. MASI, no. 66, p. 53. Except the seals of the Gupta kings which can be 
clearly identified, Gupta and post-Gupta seals of Nalanda have been 
uncritically mixed up in MAST, no, 66. The two can be separated from 
one another on the basis of palaeography, 

2. Brhaspati, |, 28-30. 

3. Verse 82, 
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pave their courts, which are empowered to decide on al} matters 
relating to these groups of people. Katyayana advises a ions 
farmers, etc., to get their disput ’ 


es decided by thei 
‘who are repeatedly mentioned as elders or villa 


Gupta inscriptions. The epigraphic astakuladhj 
to villages was evidently the c 


T mahattaras, 
&¢ headmen jp 


Karana relating 
Ounterpart of the kulg court men- 
tioned in the Gupta law-books. At any rate the legal texts 


leave the impression that professional associations functioned as 
courts of justice, which obviated the necessity of providing 
justice through the state machi nery. 

Towards the end of the Gu 
merchants were granted consid 
charters. This is illustrated by the 
in A.D. 592 in western India. It 
various dues, left them free to deal 
etc., and authorised them to impose 


attisans.' The traders were allowed immunity from the entry 
of royal officials in their area and from payment of. dues and 
rations for Supporting these officials.2 Such charters are not 


known to northern India, but may not have been altogether 
absent. . 


pta period corporations of 
erable autonomy by royal 
charters of Visnusena issued 
exempted the traders from 
with labourers, herdsmen, 
forced labour on certain 


VII 


The system of administration underwent several changes under 
the Guptas, but the most striking developments related to the 
grant of fiscal and administrative immunities to the beneficiaries 
and to the establishment of relations with the subjugated princes 
called feudatories. In grants, from the time of Pravarasena II 
Vakataka (Sth century A.D.), onwards, the ruler gave 
up his control over almost all sources of revenue, including 
pasturage, hides and charcoal, mines for the production of salt, 
forced labour, and all hidden treasures and deposits.2 The 
Raghuvaméga states that, among other things, mines constitute 
the wages (vetana) of the king for protecting the earth.4 Accord- 
ing to some grants of the 4th and Sth centuries A.D. the brah- 
manas were granted the right of enjoying the hidden treasures 
1. El, xxx, 163-81; JESHO, ii, 281-93. 

2. El, xxx, no, 26, 1.6 


3. Sel. Inserr., HII, no. 62, Il. 26-29. 
+. XVII, 66, 
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and deposits of the village;! this meant the transfer of royal 
ownership over mines, which was an important sign of the king’s 
sovereignty. 

Equally important is the fact that the donor abandoned the 
right to govern the inhabitants of the villages that were granted. 
The Gupta period shows at least half a dozen grants of 
apparently settled villages made to the brahmanas by the big 
feudatories in central India in which the residents, including 
the cultivators and artisans, were expressly asked by their 
respective rulers not only to pay the customary taxes to the 
donees but also to obey their commands. In two other land 
grants of post-Gupta times royal commands were issued to 
government officials employed as sarvadhyaksa and also to regular 
soldiers and umbrella-bearers that they should not cause any 
disturbance to the brahmanas.” All this provides clear evidence 
of the surrender of the administrative power of the state. 

Tillthe 5th century A.D. the ruler generally retained the 
right to punish thieves, which was one of the main bases of the 
state power. Devolution of power reached its logical end when 
in later times the king made over to the brahmanas not only 
this right, but also his right to punish all offences against 
family, property person, etc. In central and western India 
some royal donors conferred upon the grantees the right of trying 
cases in the donated villages. Their grants use the term abhyan- 
tara-siddhi,> which has been interpreted variously.* It makes 
sense if we take it as adjudication of internal disputes in the 
village,” which is thus made completely self-dependent. Appa- 
rently this technical expression is the counterpart of sa-danda- 
das~a@paradhah used in north Indian grants. But while the 
later limits the grantee’s jurisdiction to criminal cases,® the 
former extends it to civil cases, so that armed with such powers 


the donees could turn the benefices into practically independent 
pockets. 


1, CILiii, no. 41, 1. 8; Sel. Inserr., LIl, no. 62, 1. 29, 


- R.S. Sharma, ‘“‘Politico-Legal Aspects of the Caste System’; JBRS, 
XXXIX, 325, 

. abhyantara siddhikah, Cll, iv, no. 431, |. 1. 

. CI, iv, 154 fn. 1, 

. Ibid. 

- Ibid., iii, 189-90, fn. 4, 
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The Maurya state is crediteg With « 
pased on centralised contro]”’ 


was empowered to endorse 
dividual in his jurisdiction 
mself could make religious 
neither in this case nor in 


uch as the Parivrajaka and 
Ucchakalpas, who granted several villages, is there anything to 


show that they held land of the king. Thus these grants do not 
illustrate true subinfeudation. However, the Indore grant 
authorises the grantee to enjoy the field, cultivate it and get it 
cultivated so long as he observes the conditions of the brahma- 
deya grant.? This leaves clear scope for creating tenants on the 
donated land and provides perhaps the earliest epigraphic 
evidence of the subinfeudation of the soil. Although early 
examples of this type are not found in other parts of the country, 
we have here the beginning of the process of subinfeudation 
which continued in the western part of central India‘in the Sth 
century A.D. and characterised the grants of the Valabhi rulers to 
their donees in the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Significantly enough the heart of the Gupta empire, which 
covered the modern states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal, 
hardly knows of any grant of village or land made by any feuda- 


l. El, no. 16, II..1-9, Lt is not quiet clear whether the merchant was the donor. 


2. ucitayad brahinadeyabhuktya bhufijatah krsatah krsdpayatas ca, Ubid., I. 
6-7. 
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tory chief without royal consent; all such grants are confined 
to the periphcry of this area in the outlying regions whose chiefs 
owed only nominal allegiance to the Imperial Guptas. Only 
towards the end of the rule of the Imperial Guptas such prac- 
tices appeared in the kernel of their empire. The kumdarama- 
tya-maharaja Wandana granted a village located in Gaya 
district in the middle of the 6th century a.p.1 although this 
scemed to have been a royal prerogative of the Imperial Guptas 
in earlier times. However, we hear of some dgrahdrikas, who 
seem to have been religious beneficiaries enjoying revenue-free 
villages.. They are mentioned ina Gupta grant of the late Sth 
century, and we also hear of a brahmana dgrahdrika, being 
granted some land in south Munger? in the sixth century. 
Apparently the a@graha@rika maintained some staff for collecting 
various dues from the inhabitants of the gift villages, although 
even the forged grants of Samudra Gupta assignable to the 7th 
century do not allow any administrative functions to the grantees 
in Magadha, as is the case with religious grants made by the 
feudatories of the Guptas in Madhya Pradesh. The jurisdiction 
of the @graharika in Bihar was far more limited than that of his 
counterpart in central India. An important condition imposed 
on him was that he would not introduce any tax-paying peasants 
and artisans from another village in his agrahdra otherwise it 
would constitute an infringement of the endowment. The bene- 
ficiary of the agrahara enjoyed a free hand in the management 
of the affairs of the village so granted to him, for in one case it 
is laid down that no trouble should be caused to him by the 
descendants of the grantee.® 

Land grants giving rise to feudal conditions are typical in 
Gupta times of those areas which were forested and mountainous 
and hence less exposed to commerce and the use of money. Most 
coins issued by the Gupta kings have been found in the plains 
and only a few in Madhya Pradesh. If the Parivrajaka and 
Uccakalpa princes could issue land charters without the consent 

1, JASB, NS, v (1909), 164; EI, x, 12. 

2. El, xiii, no. 8, 1. 3. The charter is couched in the same terms as the land 
grants of north Bengal, but the donee was local, and so also seems to have 
been the donor for he describes himself simply as visayapati Chhatramaha 
suggesting thereby that he is well-known in the area to which the donee 


bolongs. 
3. Ibid., x, no. 12, 1. 6. 
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of the Gupta sovereign, they could surely issue coins as did the 
vassals of the Satavahanas. But none of their coins have been 
found so far. Evidently religious or other services were paid 
py land grants mainly in those areas which suffered from lack 
of money. 

According to the charters in return for land grants the priests 
were obliged to render religious services, which might secure 
the spiritual welfare of the donors or their ancestors. The secular 
obligations of the priestly beneficiaries are rarely laid down; 
an example is the Chammak copper-plate of the Vakataka king 
Pravarsena II, which imposes certain obligations on one thou- 
sand brahmanas who are granted one village.’ It enjoins that 
they shall not conspire against the king and the kingdom, 
commit theft and adultery, slay brahmanas, and poison kings, 
etc.; further they shall not wage war and do wrong to other 
villages.? All these are negative obligations, which imply that the 
priests enjoyed the land on condition that they would not act in 
opposition to the established social and political system. These 
were probably taken for granted on the part of the religious 
beneficiaries in other charters. But itis natural to expect that 
the brahmanas more than repaid their generous donors and 
patrons by maintaining law and order inthe areas under their 
charge and impressing upon the people the sacred duty of 
carrying out their varna functions and of obeying the king, who 
in the Gupta period and later was represented as embodying in 
his person the attributes of various gods. Hence whatever may 
have been the intentions of the donors, it would be wrong to 
think that these grants served only religious purposes. Certainly 
the priests prayed for the spiritual well-being of the donors and 
their ancestors, and never supplied any soldiers as the bishops 
did in England, but where was the need for military service if the 
people could be persuaded to behave themselves and to acquiesce 
in the existing order? 

Epigraphic land grants made to officers for their military and 
administrative services are lacking, although such a possibility 
cannot be entirely ruled out. Manu’s recommendation for the 
payment of fiscal officers by grants of land® is repeated by the 

1. CH, iii, no. 55. 


2. Ibid., Il. 39-43, 
3. VIL.115-20. 
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lawgivers of Guptatimes. In the Sth century Brhaspati, while 
defining pras@da-likhita, a writing of favour, states that such a 
grant is made by the king when, pleased with the SeTVICes, 
valour, etc., of a person, he grants him a district or the like. 

Some inscriptions of the Gupta period show that villages were 
granted to secular parties, who administered them for religious 
purposes. Under the Satavahanas and Kusanas cash endowments 
were made to the guilds of artisans for meeting religious needs, 
but under the Guptas land endowments were made to officials 
and others for the same purpose. A very early ‘instance is found 
in central India in A.D. 496-7 in a grant made by the Uccakalpa 
maharaja Jayanatha.? A village was. granted as an agraharatoa 
scribe (divira) and his son and two grandsons, who were to 
manage it for religious purposes. The inhabitants were asked to 
pay bhaga, bhoga, kara, hiranya, etc., to the beneficiaries and to 
carry Out their orders, but the donor retained the right of 
punishing the thieves.4 These concessions may not have been 
always utilised by the secular trustees in the interests of religion, 
and less so by the scribes whose Oppressions were proverbial. 
Whether the scribe was placed in charge of the endowment to 
supplement his remuneration for secular services is not clear, 
but in practice he may not have missed the opportunity of lining 
his pockets. 

In the same area several other similar grants were made by 
Sarvanatha, the son of Jayanatha. Thus in a.p. 512-3 Sarvanatha 
granted a village in four shares, two of which belonged to 
Visnunandin, another to the merchant Saktinaga and another to 
Kumaranaga and Skandanaga.* The village was given with 
udanga and uparikara and was not to be entered by the irregular 
or regular troops*—an important administrative immunity which 
does not occur in the grant cited above. It is obvious that here 
the immediate beneficiaries were the secular parties, 


whose 
descendants were authorised to enjoy the grant in perpe 


tuity.” 


1. Quoted in Vyavahadramayikha (tr. P.V. Kane & S.G. Patwardhan), 
pp. 25-7. 


2. CU, iii, no, 27. 

3. Ibid., ll. 5-11. 

4. Ibid., Il. 11-14, 

5S. Ibid., no. 28, I. 1-17. 
6. Ibid., Il. 9-10, 

7, Ibid., HM. 12-13, 
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put the ultimate beneficiaries were the two gods for whose wor- 
ship and for the repairs of whose shrines this grant was made 
with the agreement between the donor and the donee.! At any 
rate it is clear that the fiscal and administrative rights were to be 
exercised by the secular beneficiaries, and only the proceeds were 
to be enjoyed by the temples. A grant of half of a village on 
similar terms was made by the same king toa person called 
Chodugomika, again a secular party, who agreed with the donor 
that the endowment would be utilised for the worship of the 
goddess Pistapurikadevi and the repairs of her temple.” All these 
grants give the impression that secular parties functioned as 
managers of the villages which were to be enjoyed by the 
temples. 

But a charter of A.D. 533-34 made by the same king leaves no 
doubt that land grants were made even independently to secular 
parties. According toit two. villages were bestowed as a mark 
of favour in perpetuity with the fiscal and administrative rights 
mentioned above upon a person called Pulindabhata,* who seems 
to have been an aboriginal chief; it is certain that before their 
transfer Pulindabhata held the two villages on the strength ofa 
purely secular charter. Other secular assignments may have been 
made in the Gupta period, but since they were not connected 
with religious donations they were not recorded on lasting 
material such as stone and copper. 

Certain designations of the administrative officers and units 
of the Gupta period suggest that land revenues were granted 
for remunerating government services. The titles bhogika and 
bhogapatika suggest that these officers were assigned offices not 
so much for exercising royal authority over the subjects and 
working for their welfare as for enjoying the revenues. Some- 
times the bhogika held the office of ama@tya also.* We wonder 
whether in such acase the office of the bhogika was meant to 
remunerate its holder for his functions pertaining to the other 
office. Further, the office of the bhogika was generally hereditary, 
for at least three generations of bhogikas are mentioned in 


1, Ibid., Jl. 13-16, 

2. Ibid., no, 29, Il. 1-12. 

3. Ibid,, no. 31, I. 1-10. 

4, Ibid., no, 23, Il. 18-20; 26, Il, 22-23. 
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several cases.’ All these factors must have naturally rendered the 
bhegika a powerful overlord, comparatively free from the 
control of the central authority. The bhogapatika is mentioned 
as one of about a dozen officers stationed in Vardhamana bhukyj 
when the mahdaraja Vijayasena was tuling there asa vassal of 
the mahdarajadhiraja Sti Gopacandra about A.p. 507.2 It has been 
tightly suggested that this officer was probably a jagirdar.* 

The process of conquest, by which smaller chiefs were reduced 
to subordination and reinstated in their positions provided 
they paid regular tributes and did homage, contributed to the 
growth of feudal polity. It reached its culmination with 
Samudra Gupta, whose whirlwind conquests of vast areas led to 
the establishment of feudal relations on a much wider scale and 
provided a pattern for his successors. The obligations of the 
feudatories towards the sovereign are clearly set forth in the 
Allahabad Inscription, which shows that in return for being 
restored to their thrones the conquered and subjugated princes 
were expected to pay all tributes, to carry out royal orders, to 
give their daughters in marriage, and to render homage to the 
conqueror.* 

The term samanta is not used for the conquered feudatories of 
Samudra Gupta. In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka® this term meant independent neighbours. In 
post-Maurya law-books it was used in the sense of a neighbour- 
ing proprietor of land.® It was from the fifth century A.D. on- 
wards that the term samanta was used in the sense of vassal in 
south India, for the phrase samanta-cuidamanayah appears in a 


Pallava inscription of the time of Santivarman (c. A.D. 455-70).7 . 


The term occurs in some grants of southern and western India of 
the same century in the sense of vassals.8 In north India the 
earliest uses of the term ina similar sense seem to have been in 
a Bengal inscription, and in the Barabar Hill Cave Inscription 


- CI, iii, no, 26, H. 22-23, 

. Sel. Inscrr., I, no. 46, Il, 3-4. 

. Ibid., p. 360, fn. 9. 

. LI. 22-24, 

AS, 1, 6; PE. UL. 1. 5. 

- Manu [SBE], VII. 286-9; Yaj, Il, 152-53. 

R.B. Panday, Historical and Literary Inscriptions no. 29, |. 31. 

- These instances have been collected by L. Gopal, in ‘‘Samanta—its 
varying Significance in Ancient India”, JRAS, pts. 1 & 2, April 1963. 
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of the Maukhari chief Anantavarman, in which his father is 
described as sdmanta-ciigamanih (‘the best among feudatories”’). 
paleographically this inscription is placed earlier than a.p. 554, 
the date of the Haraha Inscription,? and hence the date of 
Anantavarman’s father may be put around a.p. 500, when the 
Maukharis served as the samantas of the Imperial Guptas. The 
term samanta is also found in the Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Yosodharman (c. A.D. 525-535), in which he claims to 
have subjugated the sdmantas (feudatories) in the whole of 
northern India.* During the 6th century A.p. the rulers of 
Valabhi bore the title of sd@manta-mahdraja and mahdsamanta. 
Gradually the application of the term sd@manta was extended 
from defeated chiefs to royal officials. Thus, in the inscriptions 
dated in the Kalacuri-Cedi era, from A.D. 597 onwards rajas and 
samantas took the place of uparikas and kumarama@tyas.4 In the 
sixth century A.D. several inscriptions from northern and western 
India know of the sa@manta as avassal. Although the term does 
not occur in the records issued by the Gupta cmperors, we may 
certainly assume that the sa@manta was an important link in the 
feudatory organisation of the later half of the Gupta period. 

The contrast between the Maurya and the Gupta system of 
administration is evident. In spite of divine elements being 
attributed to him the Gupta king was not so powerful as his 
Maurya counterpart. His army, bureaucracy and taxation 
machinery were not as elaborate as that of the Mauryas. Officials 
tended to be hereditary and strong through occasional grants 
of land revenues. The Gupta rulers in both rural and urban 
areas initiated the first systematic provincial and local adminis- 
tration, with which landed, military and professional interests 
were associated. The period marked the sudden elevation of the 
village administration to a high position of authority. This was 
a necessary concomitant of the reduction of the bureaucratic 
staff. Local elements also played an important part in the 
administration of law and justice which seem to have been far 
more organised in this than in an earlier period. 


1. CH, iii, no. 49, 1. 4. 

2. R.G, Basak, The History of N.E. India, p. 10S. 
3. Sel. Inscrr.. Il, no. 54, verse 5. 

4. CII, iv, Introd., p. clxi. 
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The two most striking developments of the period were the 
grants of whole villages to religious beneficiaries by the feudato- 
ries of the Guptas in central India with fiscal and administra- 
tive concessions and the establishment of unilateral contractual 
relations with the conquered princes by the Gupta emperors. 
On the whole we notice distinct feudal traits in the Gupta 
system of administration which prepared the way for a complete 
feudal structure in subsequent times. 


CHAPTER XXII 


STAGES IN ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY: 
VEDIC AND POST-VEDIC 


I 
The Rg Vedic Phase: Tribal Military Democracy 


The political organisation of Rg Vedic times cannot be follow- 
edinisolation from the material and social life of the people 
who evolved it. Unfortunately the archaeological chasing of the 
Aryans in India has proved to be futile, and no material remains 
unearthed so far can be attributed with confidence to the Rg 
Vedic people. In spite of diligent digging since 1950 or so our 
main source for the reconstruction of the picture of the material 
life of the earliest Aryans in India continues to be literary. 

If we rely on the Rg Veda the chief material element which 
distinguished the new comers from the Harappa people or their 
other predecessors was the possession of horse and chariots. 
Those who possessed and fought from chariots drawn by horses 
obviously constituted the ruling aristocracy, as was the case in 
Western Asia with the Mitannis and the Hyksos. On the other 
hand ordinary soldiers in possession of horse formed the rank 
and file of society. So 

Chariot-makers play an important part in the social organisa- 
tion of Vedic times, but we have no idea of the material of which 
the chariots were made; their metal fiittings, if any, have not 
been discovered so far. 

The Rg Vedic people knew the use of a metal called ayas, but 
whether it was copper or bronze cannot be said. It is thought 
that they used bronze, and this may be expected in view of the 
use of this metal on a large scale in Persia from about 1200 B.c. 
Onwards. But only one or two objects found in the land of seven 
rivers can be ascribed to the period of the Rg Veda, and as such 
they are not sufficient to establish the use of bronze on any 
considerable scale. Since the colour of ayas is described as 

teddish, it seems to have been copper. It seems that their arrows 
were made of copper (ayomukham), and on the whole in spite of 
their possession of horse their tools and weapons would not 
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enable them to form large empires, leading to developed state 
Organisation. 

The Rg Vedic people were a semi-nomadic people more in the 
pastoral stage, and without the knowledge of iron did not prac- 
tise effective plough cultivation. They probably used hoes (vrka) 
made of stone and shares (sfra) made of wood. Cattle Tearing 
Was a more important source of livelihood than agriculture, and 
cattle and bullacks formed their most valued possessions. The 
influence of cattle-rearing is writ large upon their social and 
military organisation. Thus people who lived with their cows 
under the same cowshed came to belong to the same gotra, which 
did not indicate descent from the same ancestor in the age of the 
Rg Veda. Again, since cattle formed the main bone of contention 
in tribal wars, the word for fight came to be known as gavisthi, 
a search for cows. 

Because of their living in the semi-nomadic stage and consta- 
ntly engaged in fighting for the sake of cows they had to be 
mobile. This naturally prevented them from forming stable king- 
doms and at the same time did not allow their social relations to 
be rigid and stratified. Under the circumstances small tribal or 
clan principalities had to be the rule of the day. 

The social organisation of the Rg Vedic people had not 
transcended the tribal stage: Kinship formed the basis of the 
social structure. The predominance of the tribal life is indicated 
by the frequent use of two terms jana and vis in the Rg Veda. The 
first occurs about 275 times in that text, and the second about 
170 times. We also come across the term paficajanah in the sense 
of five tribes. The Vedic jana was the highest social unit, and 
it corresponded to the Roman gens and Greek genos. 

The jana was split up into vif; the former stood for the whole 
tribe and the latter for the clan. We do not have its duplicate in 
Indo-European languages. We are not quite sure whether the 
Vedic vis corresponded to the Roman tribus and the Greek 

phylae. But there is no doubt that the vif was a fighting unit 
similar to the fighting groups of kinsmen in Homeric Greece and 
ancient Germany. 7 

It is suggested that the vis was divided into grdmas, but this 
division was not widely prevalent because grama figures only 
13 times in the Rg Veda. In this period grama is not ordinarily 
used in the sense of village but in that of small tribal fighting 
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groups, which were mobilised together for Purposes of war (sam- 
rama). ; 

Family may have been the lowest tribal unit, but it was not a 
well-rooted institution and certainly not a small monogamous 
unit as we understand it today. The word kula, family, is not 
mentioned in the Rg Veda independently. It however forms part 
of the term kulapa, head of family, which occurs Only once in 
the Rg Veda. But even Kulapa is represented as a fighter and not 
as an ordinary householder. Grha is mentioned in the Rg Veda 
several times in the sense of family or household. We have no 
jdea of the size to which the Rg Vedic family could grow and 
keep together. It was a large patriarchal family in which pro- 
bably members of three generations lived under the same roof. 

The patriarchal aspect of the Rg Vedic family does not need 
any emphasis. Desire is expressed for praja, which might include 
both boys and girls. But really people were keen on having brave 
sons (suvirah) who might fight their wars. However, it would be 
wrong to exaggerate the patriarchal character of the Rg Vedic 
society. Although the term father or pitd is mentioned 335 times 
in the Rg Veda, the term mother or mata is mentioned 234 times. 
Further, we have several goddesses which suggests the impor- 
tance of woman. In some cases a woman could freely carry on 
love affairs. She could take part in sacrifices along with her 
husband, and some women are credited with the authorship of 
the Vedic mantras. Clearly in Rg Vedic times mother-right was 

not completely submerged by father-right, and women sat on 
several tribal assemblies. 

Social classes either based on hereditary occupation or on the 
appropriation of the surplus produced by ‘the peasants and 
artisans had not clearly emerged in the age of the Rg Veda. 
Members of the same family followed different occupations. In 
One case the father was a priest, the mother a grinder of corn, 
and the son a physician, and yet all lived together happily. The 
term varna is mentioned only 23 times in the Rg Veda, but not 
always in the sense of social class. Although warriors and priests 
tended to separate from the tribal fraternity the four varnas did 
not exist as well-defined social classes. In the Rg Veda the term 
brahmana is mentioned 15 times and ksatriya 9 times, and vaisya 

and Sidra each only once. Although the power of the rajanyas is 

reflected in later Vedic texts, the term rdjanya occurs only once 
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in the Rg Veda, and that too in the tenth book. Naturally the 
political structure of the period is tribal, free from discrimina- 
tion based on varna. 

The subjection of defeated peoples caused inequality in Rg 
Vedic society. The conquerors acquired and maintained a large 
number of dasas, especially women, whom they gave away to 
priests. The conquerors were possibly divided into the chiefly 
group equipped with chariots and the common tribal kinsmen 
who just followed their elders. This disparity contributed to the 
growth of the power of chiefs and was occasionally reflected in 
the structure of the Rg Vedic assemblies. 

Given their material life and tribal structure, the Rg Vedic 
people were not capable of developing any advanced political 
system which can be called state either in the ancient Indian or 
the modern sense of the term. The land of the seven rivers, 
covering the area of the Punjab and parts of western U.P., was 
held by.small tribal principalities, five of whom are known by 
the name of paficajanah. Although the term rdajan is used for the 
Rg Vedic chiefs, the nature of the Rg Vedic kingship was basi- 
cally the same as chiefship. It was not a territorial monarchy in 
which all the inhabitants of territory, rich or poor, high or low, 
regard the monarch as the symbol of authority over the country 
to which they belong. The Rg Vedic chiefs fought for cows and 
not for territory. The terms for territory are not common in that 
text. Although the term jana is used 275 times, the term janapada 
is not used even once. The term rajya occurs only once, and the 
word rastra figures 10 times in all. Only in the latest portions of 
the Rg Veda; in BK X, the King is asked to uphold the rastra or 
kingdom,! which suggests that the territorial idea appears at the 
end of the period. The term grama occurs 13 times in the Rg 
Veda, but not in the sense of village. It meant a tribal unit 
mobilised for fighting, so that the vradjapati, who was in charge 
of the pasture grounds held in common by the tribe and who 
naturally led family heads to battle for capturing cows, became 
later identical with the gramani. The gramani was originally not 
the head of the village but of the tribal unit called grama. He 

cannot be identified with any official whose title may suggest 
any territorial administration. All this is sufficient to demons- 


1. RV, X.173.1 and 2. 
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sate that the Rg Vedic chiefs did not think in terms of territo- 
rial states- ae ; ’ 

The Rg Vedic kingship was primarily a tribal institution. The 
king or the rajan is repeatedly con nected with the tribe. Basically 
ne rules over his people or jana and is therefore called their pro- 
tector, gopa janasya or gopati janasya. The terms gopa or gopati 
signify that human headship over the herds of cattle was gra- 
dually extended over the tribe or the people. 

The tribal character is also disclosed by the application of 
Caidya to Kasu, of Sriijaya to Daivavata, and of USinarani to 
the queen of USinaras.’ Princes and princesses were therefore 
known by the tribes to which they belonged. 

The Rg Vedic king was one of the equals whose hereditary 
position was not beyond question. Several passages suggest that 
the king owed his office to the choice of his people. A passage 
from the tenth Book of the Rg Veda uses the simile ‘like subjects 
choosing their king.’’? The coronation hymn from the same 
Book suggests the acceptance of the king by all the tribe (vifah).? 
Most references to the election of the king by the tribesmen are 
found inthe Atharva Veda,* but it is obvious that the practice 
must have begun much earlier. The fact of formal sanction 
implied by the hymn shows that at the earlier stage the tribe 
elected its chief. 

On the other hand some references suggest that kingship or 
chiefship was confined to certain families.* Trasadasyu inherited 
the kingship of his tribe from his grandfather, his father having 
lost his throne through an enemy attack. The family of Sudas had 
enjoyed chiefly authority for three generations. Thus actual ex- 
amples do not confirm the practice of royal succession in one 
family for more than three generations. Evidently the principle of 
heredity from father to son, based on the law of primogeniture, 
was not established in the oldest period.* A similar situation 
obtained among the Grecian genos in the Homeric age. Clearly 

1, Bandyopadhaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories, 

p. 85, fn. 

- %.124.8. 

. visastva sarva vamchamtu, X.173. If. 

. Quoted in K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ch. XXTI, and Bandyopadhaya, 
op. cit., pp. 88-91. 


5. Bandyopadhaya op. cit., p. 85. 
6. Ibid., p. 86. 
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the law of primogeniture was not sharply defined in the age of 
the Rg Veda, and if it is not defined it is as good as none at all, 

Lack of strong hereditary succession did not allow the chief to 
gather too much power. Royal or chiefly authority was circum- 
scribed by the tribal assemblies, especially the sabkd@ and the 

‘samiti.* The rajan had also to reckon with the power and pres- 
tige of the purohita who accompanied him to battle and boosted 
his morale with spells and prayers. Several passages in the Re 
Veda advise the king to give special attention and protection to 
the brahmana or priest, so that everything goes well with him 
and he wins the riches of his enemies and his kinsmen. But these 
pious wishes do not necessarily indicate royal dependence on 
priestly support; the days of priestly domination were yet to 
come. 

But constant wars added to the power of the tribal chief, who 
consequently commanded the services of a large number of 
slaves (dasas). Out of the spoils of war the rajans Offered to the 
priests rich and varied presents consisting of cows, horses, 
chariots, blocks of gold and beautifully dressed women slaves. 
On their part the priests developed the system of a formal conse- 
cration and composed laudatory hymns called danastuti, which 
enhanced the prestige of their patron and spread the myth of 
his supremacy among the conquered subjects and the fellow 
tribesmen alike. 

Acquisition of cattle and slaves enabled the chiefs to live 
better than their clansmen. Perhaps they lived in good houses, 
but in spite of literary hyperboles we cannot visualise any grand 
buildings unless we come down to the Maurya period, which 
ushers in the use of burnt bricks in the country after their disuse 
for about 1500 years. 

The resources and the technological knowledge of the Rg 
Vedic people could not support a large administrative machinery. 
Pastoral communities in the main, their primitive agriculture 
could not afford too many officials. The only surplus that could 
be disbursed for the maintenance of the king and his officials 
was received inthe form of bali, literally offering. This term 
occurs scveral times in the Rg Veda in the sense of tribute toa 
prince or offering to a god.? In the former sense it forms part of 


1. Supra, Ch. VHI. 
.2. 1.70.9; V.1.10. 
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the compound balihrt, paying tribute, Which isa 
Nahusa in the earlier portion and to the tribes j 
tions of the Rg Veda.1 The tribute w 
ply from the conqucred peoples as 

chief. Hostile tribes defeated in batt 
some kind of tribute. By its very na 


there is nothing to show that it was regular. Tribesmen led to 
victory by their chiefs may have offered in gratitude voluntary 
presents to the latter, but these cannot be regarded as taxes 
which are assessed and collected regularly. The Rg Veda does 
not mention any official meant for collecting taxes, which form 
a vital organ of the state. Since the people were mainly pastoral, a 
part of the agricultural produce could not be regularly available. 

Similarly although we come across.af unctionary called senant, 
evidence for a regular Standing army supported by the taxes 
collected by the king is lacking. The term send is mentioned 20 
times in the Rg Veda, but it seems to have been an ad hoc institu- 
tion mobilised out of the tribesmen whenever occasion demand- 
ed it. Military functions were the main concern of the Vedic 
assemblies, attended by members of the tribe. Evidently tribal 
people were generally armed and mustered -in times of need. 
Some of them who possessed chariots and possibly bronze 
weapons were better armed, but otherwise the distinction was 
not sharp. Those engaged in comparatively peaceful occupations 
such as vra@japati, head of the pasture ground, and Kulapa, head 
of family, appear as military functionaries; the former led the 
latter to battle. The gramani also carried out a similar responsi- 
bility. The state therefore did not have permanent military 
officials to meet its military needs. Perhaps purpatis, commanders 
of mud forts or strongholds, would have some permanent res- 
ponsibility for defence, otherwise the military organisation 
would be very simple. 

Because of certain crimes arising out of the encroachment on 
private property it was necessary to have afew police officials. 
Forcible occupation of other’s land is not mentioned, but cases 
of theft, burglary, highway robbery, cheating at grambling, and 
above all cattle lifting are reported. The king employed spies 
called spasa to keep an eye over the conduct of the people. Ugra? 


L, VII.6.5; X.173.6. 
2. RV, VIl.38,.6.2; X.97.11. 
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and jivagrbha’ were probably officials meant for dealing with the 
criminals, and the madhyamasi seems to have acted as a mediator 
in disputes. 

However, punishments were not attended with such severity 
as appeared in later times. A wergeld of 100 cows had to be 
given for killing a man, and incases of theft also the principle 
underlying the penality was to secure the satisfaction of the 
person who was wronged. In post-Vedic times theft was punish- 
ed even with death, but inthe Rg Vedic age the sanctity of 
private property had not reached the stage which would warrant 
such a drastic step. In short the coercive apparatus was not so 
well organised and oppressive in this period. 

State officials whom we may describe as civil were not too 
many. About half a dozen functionaries such as the crowned 
queen known as mahisi (the powerful one),? the purohita, trea- 
surer, the charioteer who originally distributed royal goods and 
favour, the taksan (the carpenter whose implement was the 
axe)* and the dita* or messenger are mentioned. All these appear 
in the list of ratnins in the later Vedic period. This also includes 
the Rg Vedic senani, who was not without some civil functions. 
In view of the importance of chariots in the Rg Vedic state the 
charioteer occupies a high place even in the kernel of the Rg 
Veda. Nevertheless in this period we have a rudimentary appa- 
ratus to meet the bare minimum needs of government. We do 


not hear of any code of laws, which came to be embodied in the ~ 


DharmasSastras in post-Vedic times; nor do we meet with any 
class of officers to administer justice. In spite of all talk of rt and 
yrata the Rg Vedic chief did not enforce any civil code over- 
riding customary tribal law. Since the ‘tribal assemblies 
functioned with vigour and looked after the tribal affairs, not 
much was left to the royal responsibility, and this accounts for 
a small number of officials. 

As shown earlier, such tribal assemblies as the sabha, samiti, 
gana and vidatha played an important part in the life of the early 
Vedic people. The first two had definite political functions to 
perform, and the rajan could not run the government without 


1, RV, X.97.22. 
2. RV, V.37.3. 
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their support and co-operation. The third assembly was also 
not without political significance, but the political role of the 
fourth, namely the vidatha, cannot be precisely determined. In 
any case these tribal bodies practised a kind of direct democracy 
‘1, which members made speeches and reached unanimous 
decisions. The need for organising successful wars dominated 
their deliberations. Every member was obviously a fighter who 
provided his own equipment and lived on a share of the spoils 
of war. Fighting wars was evidently the most important 
function of tribal assemblies, and Rg Vedic terms such as grama, 
gramani, senda, senani, etc., also underscore this aspect. The 
gana, and particularly the vidatha, distributed the booty and 
whatever else was gathered and produced among the tribesmen. 
This prevented accumulation in the hands of the chief who 
could not grow very strong. 

The political system deducible from a study of the Rg Veda 
does not measure up to the definition of the state.- At best it was 
a tribal chieftainship, without the halo of monarchy, lacking 
in firm territorial basis, and devoid of taxation, standing army 
and permanent public officials, which all constitute the essential 
ingredients of the state in both the ancient Indian and modern 
sense. The chieftain owed his power to the support of the clan 
assemblies whose military functions forcibly strike our attention. 
In spite of primitive equipment and lack of standing army the 
Rg Vedic society was predominantly military in character. 


II 


The Later Vedic Phase: Transition to Class and Territorial 
Government 


In some ways the material basis of the later Vedic society 
was strikingly different from that of Rg Vedic society. The 
Vedic people now shifted their scene of activity to western U.P., 
where they displaced, and imposed themselves on a copper- 
using people whose tools and weapons spread over this area are 
ascribed to 1700-1000 B.c. They may also have encountered 
some late Harappan and ochre-coloured pottery using people. 
Their expansion was facilitated by the use of iron tools and 
weapons, which have been discovered in good numbers at 
Atiranjikhera in Eta district of western U.P. and belong to the 
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period around 1000 B.c. and are not later than 800 B.C. The 
later Vedic texts composed in the land of Kuru Pajicala or 
western U.P. use the term §yama ayasfor iron. Tron technology 
enabled the Vedic people to spread as far as Videha in north 
Bihar by the end of the Vedic period. Although initially iron 
was used for war, it may also have helped jungle clearance ang 
agriculture. 

In association with iron objects at Atiranjikhera, and 

independently at many sites in western U.P. and the adjoining 
areas of the Panjab, Haryana, Delhi region and Rajasthan, 
numerous sherds of Painted Grey Ware have been found. Now 
there are nearly 700 PGWsites, indicative of settled communities 
inhabiting this area in 1000-500 B.c. 
In association with iron objects at Atranjikhera, and 
independently at many sites in western U.P. ‘and the 
adjoining areas of the Panjab, Haryana, Delhi and Rajasthan, 
and the two together occupied the whole of western U.P. The 
rulers no longer depended on uncertain tributes, but probably 
claimed a portion of agricultural produce. Secure in their 
regular income they could support a good number of priests, 
who developed rituals that constitute our only important source 
for the profile of later Vedic polity. 

Settled life created conditions for the differentiation of the 
Vedic people into four varnas. Brahmanas who originally 
formed one of the 16 classes of priests came on top, and, in the 
Vedic ritual texts they composed, claimed both social and 
political privileges.. Sudras comprising both Aryan and pre- 
Aryan elements occupied an ambiguous position, which was 
echoed in both society and politics. Ksatriyas functioned as 
rulers, and vaisgyas as the unwilling tribute payers. The influence 
of varna distinctions and that of the brahmanas first comes to 
the fore in the political organs during later Vedic times. 

In the early Vedic age women lost in importance because of 
constant fighting in a stage of mounted pastoralism. In the 
agricultural stage their inability to handle the plough driven by 
bullocks, though wooden ploughshares were used, made them 
all the less important. Family became more and more patri- 
archal. There appeared gotra restrictions on marriage with 
relations from father’s side. Mother-right tended to be more 
and more undermined, and princes became polygamous; the 
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Aitareya Brahmana speaks of the hundred wives of king 
Harigcandra. The influence of the new family relations can be 
traced in the composition of the public bodies and the organs 
of the state. 

The nature of kingship was transformed in this period. Rituals 
outlined in later Vedic texts resound with conflicts between the 
tribal and the territorial facets of the emerging kingship. The 
territory was thought to be fluctuating, and so the king was 
anncunced to the deities and the people by name, parentage and 
clan. Such rites as chariot-race, cattle-raid and game of dice are 
intended to demonstrate the supremacy of the royal candidate 
over his kinsmen. And the assembly (parisad) of the Paficalas 
presided over by the king or the chiefs is named after the people 
and not after the country. 


But gradually the territorial element asserted itself. The song 


of election from the Atharva Veda wishes that the rdstra or the 
territory be held by the king and be made firm by the king 
Varuna, the god Brhaspati, Indra and Agni.! In later texts the 
very fact of performing an elaborate coronation ritual called 
rajasiiya extending over two years shows the necessity of having 
a fixed place. In the Kuru-Pajficala country the place where the 
royal seat was situated came to be known as the capital or 
asandivat. In the ratnahavimsi ceremony the king had to ap- 
proach dignitaries who lived in permanent dwellings. Several 
coronation formulas represent the king to be conscious of the 
territorial aspect of his position. According to a passage from 
the Taittiriya Samhita, an early Yajus collection, the king is 
announced “‘in this tribe (vis), ‘‘in this kingdom (rdastra)’’?, 
which shows that the tribe and the geographical region occu- 
pied by it were becoming coeval. The same text adds that the 
partial performance of a ritual enables the king to attain the 
people (vis) but not the rastra, which can be achieved only by 
its full performance.* Further, a ceremony occurring in four 
versions of the Yajus collection symbolises the sovereignty of the 
king over the four quarters and the zenith.‘ 

The latest Vedic texts have no doubt about the territorial 


1, VI.88.2. 

2. 1.8.12. 

3. 13.1. 
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character of government. The Aitareya Brahmana enumerates 
ten forms of government or chieftainship prevalent in different 
parts of the country,! which shows that power was established 
in fixed arcas. Some of these forms of government may have 
obtained among the non-Aryan tribal people not yet brought 
under Vedic influence. Though most terms used for these 
forms cannot be precisely defined for the Vedic period, ekaraja 
may mean a ruler whose authority was undisputed in his 


domains.?2 We may also note that the Satapatha Brahmana calls. 


the king rastrabhryt or sustainer of the kingdom.? 

Towards the end of the later Vedic period the territorial idea 
generated a sense of possession over the land. Hitherto the chief 
or the king distributed only the spoils of war, mainly cattle and 
women slaves, among the priests. Now he claimed to grant a 
part of the land with the consent of the clan.4 Though this was 
rarely done in this period it is symptomatic of the new character 
of chiefdom or kingship. 

The emergent social structure naturally left its stamp on 
polity. Since the territory was not always identical with the vig 
to which the king belonged but was inhabited by brahmanas, 
rajanyas/ksatriyas, vaigyas and Ssiidras emerging out of the dis- 
integration of the Vedic tribes and assimilation of non-Vedic 
peoples, it was found necessary to enlist the support of these 
social groups by means of a coronation ritual.® It is clear that 
the king now belonged to the ksatriya class, and what really 
mattered to him was the support of the priests for domination 
over the mass of the people. The king is called the protector of 
the brahmanas and the eater of the people.* Some rituals stress the 
supremacy of priests, and others the supremacy of warriors. But 
finally by means of a compromise both appear as the upholders 
of the existing order. The king has to give-a pledge of standing 
by the law to the brahmana priest, and the Satapatha Brahkmana 
states that the king and the Srotriya together uphold the dharma.’ 


- VIII.12 and 13. 
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Though coronation rituals recall the original election of the 
king, the Aitareya Brahmana prescribes Loeiites for securing 
kingship for one, two and three generations. A a from 
the Satapatha Brahmana extends it to ten generations.” We also 
come across the term rdajaputra, which can be interpreted as the 
king’s son in many cases. Examples of kingship for several 
generations can be produced. Thus kingship or chiefship had 
become hereditary in this period. 

The other feature that developed in this age was the associ- 
ation of divine elements with the king. There is hardly any 
piece of evidence of the type in the Rg Veda, but the consecra- 
tion ceremonies of the later Vedic texts invoke different gods 
to endow the king with their respective qualities, and sometimes 
even represent him as a god. . 

The later Vedic polity marks the firm beginnings of two 
important organs of the state, taxation system and administra- 
tive machinery. Stable agriculture made available moderate 
surplus in kind. The term devourer of the people (visamatta)® 
used for the king shows that he lived on tributes collected from 
his kinsmen and others. We hear of an official called bhagadugha, 
who distributed shares on behalf of the chief. In western U.P. 


this would be a portion of wheat, rice and other cereals. 


mentioned in the later Vedic texts. The association of this 
functionary with Pusan, the god of the herdsmen who later 
became agriculturists, may suggest that these shares were given 
to the peasants, probably in ceremonial feasts. 

Availability of tributes led to an increase in the number of 
administrative functionaries during this periad. At least 12 of 
the ratnins seem to have been officials, who were evidently 
Supported out of the taxes collected by the state. They were not 
concerned with the prevention of crimes but with certain 
Positive functions possibly inherited from tribal bodies. Thus 
they looked after metal working, chariot making, meat supply- 
Ing, chariot driving, etc. Such artisanal and other functions can 
be better appreciated in the context of the material basis of the 
Society whose part they formed. Further, several of them were 
associated with the distribution of game, cattle, land, cereals, 

1, VILL7. 


2. SB, XI.9.3.1 and 3. 
3. AB, VIILA7. 
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etc. The continued practice of distribution cut down social 
inequality and hence obstructed the strengthening of the Chiefly 
authority. Perhaps the ratnins were members of the Chief’s 
entourage and did not constitute what may be called public 
servants independent of it. They included the purohita Or the 
chief priest, who occupied the first place in several lists. 

For the greater length of the later Vedic period the sengn; 
seems to have been a minor functionary, which would mean that 
the standing army remained in the background. But since the 
senani heads the list of the ratnins in the Satapatha Brahmana it 
shows that the army emerged as an important element towards 
the end of the Vedic period, a fact also supported by the inclu- 
Sion of the makers and drivers of chariots in the list of the 
ratnins. However, even at this stage the army was confined to 
the kinsmen. The Kuru king is surrounded by sixty-four ever- 
ready warriors who are his sons and grandsons.! But when the 
Paiicala king performs a rite, there arise six thousand and thirty- 
three warriors clad in mail.2 This conventional figure might 
include soldiers outside the royal kin. In this sense the later 
Vedic period perhaps marks the beginning of royal body guards. 
_ Of the development of the internal coercive machinery such 
as the police system the later Vedic texts give no idea. Probably 
the police officers of the Rg Vedic period continued to function. 
The king’s claim to banish the brahmana, to overpower the 
vaisya and to beat the sidra could not materialise without a 


coercive apparatus. It is thought that references to the sthapati 


and Satapati indicate the beginnings of a regular system of 
provincial administration,? but these officials find no place in the 
list of ratnins nor does the adhikrta who is regarded as a village 
officer appointed by the king.* 

The rise of territorial states made it difficult for the popular 
assemblies to function in the old way. People from different 
parts of the kingdom would find it very much inconvenient to 
come together. Only those who could afford and lived at the 
capital could gather easily. The rulers were also faced with the 
difficulty of giving place to non-Vedic peoples. All this gave an 


. AB, III.48 (sons and grandsons of Vrddhadyumna). 

. SB, XU.5.4.16, 

- H.C, Raychaudhuri, An Advanced History of India, i (1958), 44. 
. Prasna Upaniyad quoted, ibid,, 45, ; 
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ocratic tinge to the sabhad and samiti, which came to be 
olised by the male gender; women were now completely 
dfrom these bodies. The popular assemblies lost some 
activities to new officials and became attenuated in both 
s and composition. 

In retrospect the later Vedic polity, although far more deve- 
loped in royal power and administrative structure than the Rg 
vedic polity, fell sort of the saptanga theory of the state. Really it 
represents a phase of transition from tribal organisation to varna 
ial organisation, under male domination; the process 


and territor! 
was nearing completion towards the end of the Vedic period. 


arist 
monop 
exclude 
of their 
function 
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The Pre-Maurya Phase : Territorial Monarchies and Tribal 
Oligarchies 


The available sources for the period relate either to north-east 
or to north-west India. Their comparative silence about the land 
of the Kuru-Paiicalas or western U.P., which played a prominent 
part in the politics of later Vedic times, suggests that it lapsed 
into abscurity in the age of the Buddha. The widespread use 
of iron in eastern U.P. and western Bihar, as evidenced from 
excavations at Rajghat (Banaras), Chirand (Chapra) and 
Khairadih (Balia) led to the formation of large territorial states 
which were better equipped militarily and in which the warrior 
class played the main role. New agricultural tools and imple- 
ments enabled the peasants to produce a good amount of surplus, 
which not only met the needs of the ruling class but also sup- 
ported numerous towns. Excavations show Rajgir, Vaisali, 
Rajghat, Chirand, and Kaugambi to be urban settlements of the 
sixth century B.c., although Sravasti belongs to a later period. 
Thus around 500 8.c. we notice a modest beginning of town 
life in north-eastern India, giving rise to new problems of 
Further, these material sinews helped the ex- 
Kosala and Magadha, which incorporated 
heir kingdoms with the result 


administration. 
pansion of Ujjain, 
non-Vedic areas and peoples into t 


that they became less homogenous. 
The period introduced the earliest use of coins, made of copper 


or silver. From around 500 B.c. onwards the punch-marked coins 
came definitely into use, which naturally facilitated internal 
transactions and trade. An important commodity for the market 
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was the Northern Black Polished Ware, evidently fashionable 
with the upper classes of society. On the one hand trade and 
industry constituted a profitable source of income to the State, 
and on the other it gave rise to a class of merchants, called setthis, 
who could not be ignored in society and politics. 

The rise of large states with towns as their base of operations 
strengthened the territorial idea. A passage from Panini shows 
that people owed allegiance to the janapada or the territory to 
which they belonged. Later the term janapada becomes an im- 
portant qualification for the recruitment of high officials in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

The new material and social situation led to the rapid deve- 
lopment of such state organs as army and taxation system. But 
it also gave rise to some abortive reaction in favour of the old 
tribal order, leading to the republican experiment. 

Most kingdoms of the period, of which Kosala and Magadha 
were the most powerful, were ruled by hereditary monarchs 
belonging to the ksatriya varna. The term “kingmaker”’ is used 
in Panini, and some Jataka stories refer to the expulsion of the 
king and his chief priest by the people, but occasions of election 
or dismissal were rare. The king enjoyed the highest social status 
and special protection of his person and property. He yielded 
ground to only such religious leaders as the Buddha. 

We hear of officials, both high and low. High functionaries 
were called mahdadmdatras in the early Pali texts. Employed in 
different capacities as multipurpose officers mantrin, senandyaka, 
judge, chief accountant (ganaka), and head of the royal harem, 
they formed a cadre of officers. Although the designation maha- 
matra is not known to the law-books, a@yukras, and amatyas may 
have discharged corresponding functions in the Dharmasitra 
set-up. 

The office of the advisers or the ministers of the king first 
appears in this period, and Vassakara of Magadha and Dirgha 
Carayana of Kosala were effective and influential advisers. There 
is nothing to show that high officers or ministers belonged to the 
clan of the king: from the beginning the priestly community 
formed the recruiting ground for these offices. 

In both Kosala and Magadha revenues of villages were granted 
not only to influential brahmanas but also to setthis. This did 
not require the consent of the clan, as we find in later Vedic texts. 
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put administrative rights, Which become subjects of grants in 
' nscriptions of north India since the 3rd or the 4th 
were not conferred on the beneficiaries at this stage. 

In the countryside things were managed by the village head- 
man. Originally functioning as leaders of tribal regiments, the 
ramani was called vaisya-grdmani in late Vedic texts. Once 
tribal contingents settled down to agriculture the gramani was 
naturally transformed into a village headman. Really the period 
marked the beginnings of the village organisation presided over 
by the village headman, called variously as gdamabhojaka, 
gramaii OT gramika. 80,000 grdmikas are said to have been 
summoned by Bimbisara. Although conventional, this number 
suggests the widespread prevalence of the institution and the 
importance of the village headman, who was directly linked with 
the king. Apparently village headmen were responsible for the 
assessment and collection of taxes and maintenance of law and 
order in their locality, and sometimes oppressive headmen were 
taken to task by the villagers. 

The real increase in statepower in the period is not so much 
indicated by the elaboration of the administrative apparatus for 
civil functions as by the formation of a standing army ona solid 
basis. The growing prominence given to army is suggested by 
the exalted place of the senanayaka in the list of high function- 
aries. At the time of Alexander’s invasion the king of the 
Gangaridae and Prasii, obviously the Nanda ruler of Magadha, 
kept 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed chariots 
and 3,000-6,000 elephants. Chariots were gradually losing their 
importance not only in north-eastern but also in north-western 
India where they were introduced by the Aryans. 


1 


century A.p., 


The most striking difference in the composition of the army 
between Magadia and north-western India lay in the use of 
elephants, of which fewer are mentioned in the later case. As 
regards cavalry the king of Assakenos (part of Swat and Buner) 
Possessed 20,000 cavalry, as many as the Magadhan king did. 
It is therefore evident that the possession of elephants gave an 
edge to the Magadhan monarchy. 

How this Magadhan army was organised and supported we 
have no means to tell. Apparently this large standing army was 
financed by the enormous wealth of the Nandas for which they 

were traditionally famous. But we have no idea of the specific 
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measures which brought money. Doubtless the fiscal system 
was now established on a firm basis. Warriors and priests—. 
ksatriyas and brahmanas—were exempted from payment of 
taxes, and the main brunt was borne by the peasants, mainly 
vaisyas. Gautama makes us assume that in the beginning the 
royal share was 1/12th of the produce, but gradually it settled 
down to 1/6th. Members of the upper varnas could use the 
labour power of the Siidras. Taxes were collected directly by 
royal agents with the help of the village headman, and discoveries 
of numerous hoards of punch-marked coins would suggest 
considerable payment in cash. In north-eastern India payment 
was made in paddy, as would appear from Buddhist texts. 
Peasants were further subjected to corvée for royal work. 

In addition to peasants, we find taxpayering artisans and 
traders. According to the law-books the first were made to work 
once a month for the king, and the second had to pay taxes on 
the sale of their commodities, which were collected by the toll 
officer known as §aulkika in the Dharmasiitras and §ulkadh yaksa 
in the Pali texts. The new arrangement was a _ natural sequel to 
the rise of urban economy. 

The Indian legal and judicial system originated in this period. 
The old tribal custom was found inadequate to deal with the 
problems arising out of the differentiation of the relatively 
egalitarian community into sharply-defined social ranks .with 
privileges and disabilities. So the Dharmasitras laid down the 
duties of each one of the four varnas and based a great deal 
of civil and criminal law on varna division. Civil] law was 
administered by the vydvaharika mahamatra and criminal by 
royal agents, who inflicted rough and ready punishments such as 

 scourging, beheading, tearing out the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. 
The police and magistracy sect up for dealing with offences 
against person and property seem to have been rudimentary, and 
village headmen performed both fiscal and police functions. 

But the development did not quite supplant the old tribal and 
family law although it superseded the old in many respects. 
Further, non-Vedic tribal groups and regions incorporated into 
the brahmanical social order and the monarchical set-up were on 
the one hand given fictitious social origins and on the other con- 
ceded the right to be governed by their own customs, some of 
which are quoted in the Baudhdyana Dharmasitra. This recog- 
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aition served as a precedent for new urban occu 
‘at0. guilds, which, though of not the same 
groups were permitted to observe their own law 

Whether guilds had any important hand in 
tration in this period cannot be said. The eviden 
might refer to a later period, and the earlier 
the Nikayas and Vinaya Pitaka contain very 
In spite of the rise of towns since c. 500 B.c. 
of their administration can be reconstruct 
the Maurya period. 

The monarchies of the period no longer enjoyed assistance of 
the sabha and samiti. The disappearance of popular assemblies 
in post-Vedic times needs a word of explanation. Essentially 
tribal in their origin, these bodies decayed and disappeared as 
tribes and clans disintegrated into varnas and lost their identity. 
The process started with the end of the Vedic period when these 
assemblies were already ina state of decline. Now their place 
was taken by caste associations, whose laws and customs came 
to be taken into account by the writers of law-books but whose 
activity was confined to social matters. No effort was made to 
place the tribal assemblies ona territorial basis, as was done by 
Cleisthenes in Athens in the 5th century B.c. Popular assemblies 
could succeed only in small territories such as those of the Vedic 
period. With the emergence of the large states of Kosala and 
Magadha and the difficulty of communications regular meetings 
became impossible. Being tribal the old assemblies could not 
accommodate many non-Vedic peoples who ‘lived in the new 
Kingdoms. The changed circumstances therefore did not favour 
the continuance of the old political order. So although we hear 
of the samiti of the Paficalas in later Vedic times, we do not hear 
of any popular assembly of their successors. Instead the Dharma- 
sutras provide for a new small body called parisad consisting 
exclusively of the brahmanas. Assemblies there were, but in the 
smaller republican states of the Sakyas, Licchavis, etc. 

The republican experiment is a distinctive feature of the pre- 
Maurya polity. The republics are found either in the Indus 
basin or in the foothills of the Himalayas in U.P. and Bihar. 
The first may have been remnants of Vedic tribes, although in 
Some cases monarchies or chiefdoms seem to have been followed 
by republics. The second may have been breakaway states from 


pations organised 
nature as tribal 
S, 

urban adminis- 
ce of the Jatakas 
Pali texts such as 
little on this point. 
no reliable picture 
ed until we come to 
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parent chiefdoms or monarchies in U.P. and Bihar. Their 
defection may have been inspired by the old ideal of tribal 
equality, which may have been fostered by smaller chiefs and 
their kinsmen. 

In all cases real power lay inthe hands of tribal oligarchies, 
which had assumed caste characteristics. In the republics of the 
Sakyas and Licchavis the ruling class belonged to the same Clan 
and same varna. It is doubtful whether the brahmanas sat on 
the republican assemblies which met in the motehalls. But in 
post-Maurya times in the republican states of the Malavas and 
Ksudrakas, they also were given citizenship from which slaves 
and hired labourers ‘were excluded. Alexander’s companions 
noticed a state on the Beas, whose membership was restricted to 
those who could supply at least one elephant to the state. This 
may be taken as the most typical example of an oligarchy in the 
Indus basin. " | 

The administrative machinery of the Sakyas and Licchavis 
was simple and rudimentary, consisting as it did of a raja, 
uparaja, Senapati and bhandagarika. A fifth century A.D. allusion 
in a Buddhist commentary to a hierarchy of seven courts meant 
for trying the same case is too late and too idealised to carry 
credence. 

Several differences marked out the republics from the monar- 
chies. In Magadha and Kosala the king claimed to be the sole 
recepient of revenue from the peasants, but in the republics this 
claim was advanced by every tribal chief, by each one of the 
7707 Licchavi kings who maintained their Store-houses. Accor- 
ding to a Jataka this may also have been the case with 60,000 
khattiyas inthe capital of the Ceta State, all of whom were 
styled princes (rdjano).1 Similarly a monarchy maintained its 
regular standing army to the exclusion of armed rivals or com- 
petitors within its borders, but in a tribal oligarchy each raja 
felt happy with his own little army under his Senapati or with 
his elephants and. competed with the other. Brahmanas had no 
place in the early republics nor did they recognise these states 
in their law-books. Finally, what evidently distinguished the 
republics was the functioning of assemblies, which languished 
and disappeared in the new monarchies. 


1. Jat., vi, 513-17; cf. V.S. Agrawala, “The Janapada and the Greek City- 
State’, JHQ, xxx, 46. ame: 
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sTA 
The republican tradition became feeble from the Maurya 
-iod onwards. Even in pre-Maurya times the monarchic factor 


ger. The significance of the pre-Maurya period lay 
‘, evolving the military, fiscal and judicial organs to meet the 
new social, economic and political situation in the large terri- 
torial kingdoms in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and the adjacent areas. 


was far stron 


CHAPTER XXIII 


STAGES IN ANCIENT INDIAN Potty. 
MAURYA AND LATER 


I 
The Maurya Phase: Centralised Bureaucratic Interlude 


The archaeology of the Maurya period shows the flowering of 
towns on a large scale in north India. To this period belong 
most urban settlements with the usual complex of Northern 
Black Polished Ware and punch-marked coins, in whose history 
the Maurya age marks a period of culmination. The punch- 
marked coins account for the largest number of hoards assocj- 
ated with any coin series in ancient India, and although these 
range from c. 500 B.c. to c. 100 B.c. most coins can be attributed 
to Maurya times. This naturally gave a great impetus to trade 
and industry, whose problems occupied the attention of the 
Maurya state and also enabled the government to pay its 
employees in cash. The Maurya settlements show considerable 
use of burnt bricks, which, although as old as Harappa in north- 
western India. are’ not noticeable in north-eastern India before 
the Maurya age.! Obviously this new housing material facilitated 


widespread urban settlements and lent them stability. Discoveries ' 


of iron ploughshare, sickles and other implements demonstrate 
the advanced technological knowledge, which was employed in 
erecting free-standing monolithic polished pillars. Kautilya 
speaks of reclamation of virgin land, Opening of new trade 
Toutes and control of trade and industry, and Megasthenes 
testifies to the interest of the Maurya state in agriculture, irri- 
gation, and in the regulation of economic activities in the capital. 
Asokan inscriptions suggest the large-scale employment of 
masons, artisans and labourers all over India for hewing out 
pillars, polishing them and carrying them to the right place. 
Thus whatever might be the reasons the vast economic activities 
of the government are evident. These naturally left their impact 
On administration, leading to the creation of an elaborate 
establishment. 


1. Claims are made for their find in KausAmbi in pre-Maurya times. 
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The capital fact of the Maurya political history was the esta- 
blishment of the Magadhan empire covering the whole of India 
except the far south. Won by force it could be maintained by 
force, which was necessary for external defence and internal 
peace. Internal peace may have been threatened from above by 
the supporters of old dynasty and from below by the new ele- 
ments in urban population. The state also faced the wrath of the 
peasants because the term prakrti-kopa is used by Kautilya. 
Tribal peoples living within and on the frontiers of the empire 
were a source of constant headache. All this required a huge 
professional army and an efficient system of criminal adminis- 
tration, for supporting which new sources of revenue had to be 
tapped. 

According to 
a Cees eee eaten Ac sources of 
authority including dharma. Royal order has to be in accordance 
with the dharma, for the king has to promulgate dharma, when 
the organisation based on the four varnas perishes. Thi i 


Ge 


ed to co 0 0 Decay 


arms given to it by its vast bureaucrac 


2 O Ong 

. y. If we rely on the Artha- 

Sastra of Kautilya the establishment of a large and complex 
bureaucracy would appear to be a remarkable feature of the 


Maurya government. 


are kno é p aka, but their number is multiplied 
by Asoka in whose empire they served in every great city and 
district. They were employed in both urban and rural adminis- 
tration and in the border administration. But above all they 
functioned as dharmamahamatras, enforcing the social and 
political order ushered in by Asoka. 


1. AS, 0.13. 
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Ose Occurring inthe list of the tirthas, 


which suggests that two different traditions have been put 
together. The other possibility is that tirthas are higher function- 
aries and do not include adhyaksas, for the pay roll mentions 


most tirthas but only a few adhyaksas. 


‘ats ° * 


How ia 4 asa a lists refle rhe Ted fate O x 
difficult to say. But surely the various lists indicate a tendency 
to increase the number of officials, which is also broadly sup- 
ported by the mention of several magistrates by Megasthenes 
and of a dozen categories of officials in ASokan inscriptions. 

Although Megasthenes and Asokan inscriptions have nothing 
to say on rules of recruitment, Kautilya lays down certain quali- 
fications for the cadre of high officers known as amatyas, the 
emphasis being on noble birth. From this cadre are to be 
selected such high officers as samahartd, sannidhata and dharma- 
stha, provided they pass certain tests. Thus although no com- 
petitive examinations are recommended rules of recruitment do 
suggest some kind of bureaucratic organisation. 

That this bureaucracy was highly hierarchical is suggested 
the pay scale for different categories of employees. The hig 


by 


atio therefore would work out at I: ’ 
ates an enormous gap between the highest and the lowest 
class of government servants. What is more important for us is 
that it shows idi All told the 
Mauryas tows GR eee which does 
presuppose a large empire and a considerable amount of surplus 
in cash and kind for its support. It may not be regarded rational 


1. R.P. Kangle, The Kautilya Arthasastra, iii, 208. 
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in the modern sense of the term, but it is not patrimonial either 
for it was not a part of the royal household. 

Bureaucracy formed the arm of the royal power, but the 
crucial factor that contributed to it was the development of the 
coercive power of the state on an unprecedented scale. Accord- 
ing to Justin Candragupta Maurya possessed 600,000 troops, 
which was thrice the number of infantry possessed by the 
Nandas. The usual limbs, the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots 
and the elephants were strengthened by the addition of two 
wings, the navy, and transport and commissariat,—a develop- 
ment suggest :d by both Megasthenes and Kautilya. The power 
of sword was strengthened by the royal monopoly of arms and 
control over artisans who produced weapons. 

The army may have been occasionally used to put down 
internal revolts, but if we tely on the Arthasastra of Kautilya the 
Mauryas developed the first efficient system of police and crimi- 
nal administration buttressed by an elaborate system of espion- 
age. The kantakasodhana was organised to deal with a large 
number of economic crimes typical of an urban environment. 
Many of its provisions are directed against the activities of 
artisans and traders who used false weights and measures and 
demanded high prices. The organisation of criminal adminis- 
tration, so characteristic of Kautilya, does not show any trace 
of external influence, and was evidently an indigenous pheno- 
menon. Similar is the case with various categories of spies, who 
were employed to keep an eye and report on the criminal and 
anti-government activities of the people. 

However, the officers who were charged with the adminis- 
tration of criminal law and investigation of crimes were not 
exclusively police officers in the modern sense of the term. The 
nearest approach to a modern police-cum-magisterial officer was 
the pradesta, but he had also some revenue functions. On the 
other hand the samaharta, the sthanika and the gopa, who had 
mainly fiscal functions, were also assigned some police and 
magisterial duties. | 

The growing economic activities of the state and needs of 
urban settlements- led to the creation of a machinery for town 
administration, of which we do not hear much in pre-Maurya 
times. The municipal administration of Pataliputra described 
‘ by Megasthenes does show the concern of the government for 
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certain basic urban problems such as sanitation, care of 
foreigners, registration of births and deaths, etc., which also 
receive the attention of Kautilya. Kautilya does not give any 
‘adication of the association of the local elements with town 
administration, which is imposed from above. He lays down in 
detail the duties of the nagaraka, probably identical with the 
nagaravyavaharika of Asokan inscriptions. The ndgaraka is 
charged with the maintenance of law and order and with the 
supervision of sanitation arrangements. In view of the wide- 
spread use of wooden structures, remnants of which have been 
discovered at the Maurya sites at Patna, an important duty of 
the nagaraka was to take measures against outbreaks of fire. 

The nagaraka had under him subordinate officials called 
sthanika and gopa, who were placed in charge of the wards into 
which the town was divided and maintained records of the 
number of houses. These two officials are first mentioned in 
connection with the rural revenue administration. Apparently 
the rural system of administration was projected on to the urban 
areas to meet their needs, the nagaraka being the only officer 
typical of the urban areas. 

The Maurya rural administration, as can be inferred from the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, was mainly designed to meet the needs 
of revenue administration. The samdhartd, head of the janapada, 
was primarily responsible for assessment of revenue, in which 
he was assisted by the sthanika and gopa who carried out an 
elaborate census for the purpose. These officials not only 
assessed and collected revenues but also enforced law and order. 
Along with the pradesta they combined in their hands revenue, 
police and magisterial functions. . 

Asoka introduced an element of moderation in his border 
administration and in his dealings with the tribal peoples. The 
antamahamatras were asked to persuade the border peoples to 
conform to dharma, rules of peaceful social conduct such as 
obeying the king and elders and desisting from violence. But if 
they did not observe those rules they were threatened with 

punishments. It is claimed by Asoka in his Kandhar inscriptions 
that this policy really succeeded with the people. 

The Maurya period constitutes a landmark in the evolution of 
the system of taxation in ancient India. Kautilya introduces us 
to new taxes to be collected from the rural and urban areas, 
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from peasants and from artisans and traders. All this required 
a strong and efficient machinery for assessment, collection and 
storage. An Asokan inscription mentions tax concession and some 
other Maurya epigraphs indicatethe presence of rural store-houses. 
These granaries stored taxes in kind, and helped people in times 
of distress. However Kautilya considers assessment more impor- 
tant than storage and depositing. The harm doneto the state by 
the samaharta, the highest officer in charge of assessment, is 
thought to be more serious than that caused by the sannidhata, 
the chief custodian of the state treasury and storehouse. Thus 
‘the assessment machinery really seems to have appeared in the 
Maurya period. 

The list of taxes and imposts in the Arthasastra is impressive, 
and if these were really collected they must have proved oppres- 
sive. But even all these were not considered adequate to meet 
the needs of the exchequer, which had to finance the vast military 
and bureaucratic establishments. These therefore had to be 
supplemented by the reclamation of the virgin land, exploitation 
of mines and the running of goldsmith’s shops, liquor shops and 
weaving concerns, all done under the aegis of the state. 

What has been stated above will show that the Maurya 
government was highly centralised. We have no direct evidence 
of the functioning of the village councils in this period, although 
guilds enjoyed some autonomy and some local elements may 
have participated in the administration of Pataliputra. Probably 
Asoka shared powers with the parisad and so did some of his 
provincial governors, but all this did not result in much decent- 
ralisation. However, the Arthasgastra of Kautilya shows a few 
traits of decentralisation. In new settlements tax-free lands are 
to be granted to priests, préeceptors, the purohita and other 
learned brahmanas as well as to superintendents and some 
village servants of lower classes. Nevertheless such gift lands 
are inalienable,? and the grant of a whole Village to an officer is 
not recommended.® Again, the detailed provisions regarding 
pariharas or remissions from various kinds of revenue in. gift 
villages to be allowed to peasants, etc., have in view the aug- 
mentation of the state revenue and not the reward of religious 

1, AS, II.1. 


2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid., V.3. 
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peneficiaries as characterised the pariharas ° 
of the Christian era under the Satavahanas and Pallavas. How- 
ever, the one single factor that worked for decentralisation in 
the later part of the Maurya empire was large executive and 
judicial powers granted by ASoka to the rajukas, who were 
placed over hundreds and thousands of people. 

Elements of decentralisation have a subordinate place in the 
Maurya polity. Our sources convey the impression of centralised 
bureaucratic control, which is consistent with the vast empire 
and expanding economic activities of the Mauryas. This 
together with a well organised police and military system and 
revenue machinery helped to Strengthen royal power, which 
manifested itself in Sdsana. Kautilya instructs the king to keep 
the power of the. treasury and army in his own hands.) Since 
these two vital organs seem to be very well-established in the 
Maurya age, they would give enormous powers to the king who 
wielded them. 

Several reasons suggest that royal control penetrated a very 
large area, at least in the core of the empire. This was because 
of the strategic position of Pataliputra, from where royal agents 
could sail up and down the four directions. Besides this, the 
royal road ran from Pataliputra to Nepal through Vaisali and 
Champaran. We also hear of a road at the foothills of the 
Himalayas. It passed from Vai§gali. through’ Champaran to 
Kapilavastu, Kalsi (in Dehradun district), Hazara and eventually 
to Peshawar. Megasthenes speaks of a road connecting north- 
western India with Patna. Roads also linked Patna with Sasaram 
and from there they went to Mirzapur and central India. The 
Asokan pillars were manufactured in the sandstone quarry of 
Chunar near Banaras, and transported from there to the different 
parts of the empire. The Maurya capital was connected with 
Kalinga by a route through eastern Madhya Pradesh, and 
Kalinga in its turn was linked with Andhra and Karnataka. All 
this facilitated transport in which horses may have played an 
important part. In the northern plains the Ganga and other 
tivers were routes of communication. 

The location of Agokan inscriptions on important highways 
suggests that Maurya control over the settled parts of the country 
may have matched that of the Mughals and perhaps of the East 

1. AS, VII. 2, 


f the early centuries 
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India Company. Medieval transport improved due to more 
settlements on the highways and the use of stirruped horses. 
The Company had the advantage of better guns which was 
reinforced by steam navigation from early 1830s onwards. 

It is argued that the Mauryan polity was based on the Achae- 
menid and Ptolemid model. Borrowings in Asokan architecture 
and inscriptions and the Persian rule on the north-western 
borders of India may suggest the possibility of the Achaemenid 
influences on the Indian system of government. But it would be 
too much to think that the absolutist, internal government out- 
lined in the Arthasastra was a ready-made import from outside. 
Really it was the culmination of forces and processes visible in 
pre-Maurya times. Even if the inspiration was exogenous the 
change was induced from inside. Apastamba, a pre-Maurya 
lawgiver, advises the king to found the capital city, and Vasistha 
asks him to appoint officers to look after the harem. This 
reminds us of the colonisation policy and the appointment of 
striadhyaksa recommended by Kautilya. 

The Jatakas hold the king responsible even for such things as 
want of rain, non-availability of bridegroom for the daughter 
and calamity befalling the oxen of a farmer. These are obviously 
things over which the king had no control, but as head of the 
community he was seen as a performer of all those functions 
which once pertained to the office of a tribal chief. From this 

the state control of various activities recommended by Kautilya 
was not a far cry. 
_ The main reason for the exaltation of royal power lay in the 

growing importance of the warrior class from pre-Maurya times 
onwards. The consistent policy of aggrandisement followed by 
Magadha steeled the warriors and brought them to the fore. 
_ The new situation is recognised by Kautilya2 and Asoka, both of 
whom try to undermine brahmanical influence in politics, 
religion and society. Since priestly power was the only important 
check on royal authority, what it lost was a gain to royal power. 


II. 


The Post-Maurya Phase: Divinity and Decentralisation 


The initiative taken by the Maurya state in opening new 
regions to trade and agriculture bore fruition in post-Mauyra 
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times The real significance of the Maurya Tule lay in spreading 
the use of coins, Northern Black Polished Ware, and advanced 
knowledge of iron technology in the Deccan and other peripheral 
arcas outside the pale of the brahmanical culture. This paved 
the way for the rise of a large number of towns in the Deccan, 
as is borne out by excavations and inscriptions. People used 
coins of lead, potin and silver, which have been discovered in 
large quantities. This facilitated internal transactions and 
promoted forcign trade with Central Asia, South-East Asia and 
above all with Rome, whose gold coins have been discovered in 
large hoards south of the Vindhyas. In the north we have the 
gold coins of the Kusanas, and, what is more important for 
ordinary transactions, we have a large number of their copper 
coins. Naturally never before and after inscriptions speak of 
so many guilds of artisans and merchants in ancient India, 
especially in the Deccan. All this left its mark on the Saka- 
Satavahana polity. 

The social and religious setting of the post-Maurya period 
cannot be ignored. The indigenous ruling houses of the Sungas, 
Kanvas and Satavahanas appear to have made it an age of 
triumphant brahmanism, although with the artisans and mer- 
chants in the Deccan and with some rulers from outside such as 
the Greeks and Kusanas Buddhism seems to have been popular. 
Land grants had to be made to both brahmanas and Buddhists 
to keep them going. By ascribing divine attributes to the king 
the brahmanas created a fertile soil for the germination of 


foreign ideas on: divinity brought by the Scythians. They also — 


converted some indigenous kings into zealous champions of the 
social and political order advocated by the early law-books. 
Moreover, they compiled the law-book of Manu which not only 
served as their Magna Carta but also legalised the wide prolife- 
ration of the caste system. According to Manu the mixed castes 
numbered around sixty, nearly five times more than their 
number in Maurya times. Since the caste absorbed and governed 


a large area of the activities of its members little was left for the. 


government to take care of unless it concerned itself with inter- 
Caste conflicts or certain criminal offences of which the caste 
could not take cognizance. 

The fall of the Maurya empire led to the revival of a few 
republics in Rajasthan and the Punjab, but their coins show a 
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provised brahmanas Tuling over semi-brahmanised or non- 
brahmanised chiefs in the Deccan and South. For the Seythians, 
who came from Central Asia, it was all the more natural. The 
Satavahanas therefore had several feudatories such as the 
Maharathis, Iksvakus, etc., who set up their independent states 
On the ruins of the rule of their overlord. The titles adopted by 
the Kusana kings indicate the existence of many lesser kings 
and sahis, who paid homage and tribute to the paramount power 
and rendered it military service. Clearly the Satavahanas and 
Kusanas did not exercise effective direct control over such a 


emption from the entry of Toyal agents, policemen and soldiers. 
To this extent the beneficiaries were free to manage village 


affairs and to maintain law and order there. They formed semi- | 


independent administrative pockets in the countryside and 
probably also impressed upon the rural people the necessity of 
observing social laws and obeying the king, who was credited 
with some divine attributes. . 

The post-Maurya polity is distinguished by the functioning 
of almost autonomous governments in nearly a dozen cities in 
the second and first centuries B.c. Guilds of traders belonging 
to these cities issued coins (although of copper), which is ordi- 
narily done by sovereign powers. The term nigama is clearly 
mentioned in five pre-Indo-Greek coins, 4 of them bearing the 
names of the different quarters of Taxila,! and the term pajica- 
nigama is found ina sixth coin? from Taxila. It is evident that on 


1. John Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, pp. xxcvii, (214-16. 
2. Ibid., p. 216. 
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the eve of the Greek occupation of Taxil 
carried on either by a single corporation o 
chants or by a joint body comprising five Corporations, The 
‘practice also prevailed in Kausambi which is known as nigama 
on one of its coins. Coins of the guild of the gandhikas, literal! 
perfumers but really general merchants, have been also found in 
the region around Kausambi.? In such Cities as Tripuri, Mahis- 
mati, Vidisa, Eran, Bhagila, Madhyamika, Vemaka, Varanasi 
etc., Whose names occur on their copper coins, the corporate 
existence of each one is evident, but how they were governed is 
not clear. Although the term nigama does not occur in their 
coins, the cities probably emerged as autonomous entitics on 
the disintegration of the Maurya empire and before the rise of 
the Saka and Kusana power. At no stage in early Indian history 
do we find cities or its guilds issuing coins. as we find them in 
the post-Maurya period in northern and central India. 

When the Satavahanas and the Kusanas established _ their 
kingdoms in the first two centuries of the Christian era, these 
towns lost their autonomous character, but their civic life did 
not lose its vigour. The rulers had to reckon with merchant 
corporations called nigama sabha in the towns of the Deccan 
and with the guilds of artisans in the Kusana territory. Inscrip- 
tions show that they administered donations in towns in north 
India and western India; especially in the latter region this was 
done on a large scale. Clear proof of the participation of 
merchants in town administration is lacking. But if they were 
thought competent enough to take care of rich donations made 
by princes, why could not they be trusted with the responsibility 
of urban administration? The fact that many merchants proudly 
associate their names with the towns to which they belonged 
betrays a high degree of civic sense, possibly born of their 
actual involvement in the government of their towns. Thus the 
Maurya town administration was a mechanism imposed from 
above, but the post-Mauryan counterpart seems to have been an 
experiment emanating from below. In any case the internal 
affairs of the guilds were regulated by its customs and laws, 


a Its BOvernment Was 
f artisans and mer- 


1, K.D. Bajpai, “Authority of minting coin in ancient India”, JNSI, xxv 
1963, 20. 
2. Ibid., 19. 
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although they were not granted any special charters by the state, 
as came to be the case in the 6th century A.D. 

At several points the old centralised system of administration 
was continued and even strengthened by the accession of new 
elements. The ASsokan system of dividing the kingGom into 
aharas and placing them under the charge of royal officers 
continued in the Satavahana kingdom, the only difference being 
that now the officer was called amdtya in place of mahamatra. A 
passage from the Sabha Parva suggests that their posts were 
hereditary.! The amdtyas are not heard of in the Kusama system 
although they were commonly employed by the Saka rulcrs of 
western India where they functioned as both advisers (mati- 
saciva) and administrators (Karma-saciva). Their counterpart in 
the Kusana dominions was provided by the dandanayakas whose 
military duties outweighed their civil functions. 

We do not find traces of the Maurya system in the territories 
tuled by the Indo-Greeks and their successors from ouiside 
India. The Sakas and Parthians introduced the practice of joint 
rule, the heir apparent sharing powers equally with the reigning 
king, and the Sakas and Kusanas brought in the satrapical 
system borrowed from the Achaemenids via the Parthians. The 


Kusanas also introduced the curious practice of double governor-’ 


ship in the provinces which was a reflection of the old practice 
at the centre. In the Kusana dominions administration at the 
village level continued to be carried on by the gramika or the 
gramasvami appointed by the king. Apparently the village head- 
man continued to discharge police and revenue functions. 

The system of taxation seems to have been rendered simpler 
in post-Maurya times, perhaps because of the smaller size of the 
states. Many taxes and revenue officers mentioned by Kautilya 
are not supported by inscriptions of post-Maurya times. Bali, 
bl:aga, bhoga and kara occur in inscriptions of western India 
and the Deccan, but what part of the produce they formed is 
not known. In the Saka dominions in western India the emer- 
gency tax called pranaya and forced labour called visti seem to 
have been in operation. Visti was imposed on the subjects in 
general and not confined to slaves and wage earners. Largescale 
use of coins would suggest assessment and collection in cash in 
the territories held by the Sakas, Kusanas and Satavahanas. 


1,5,33. . 
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A significant development in the fiscal system is indicated by 
Manu and the Santi Parva. They recommended the arrangement 
of the fiscal units on the basis of the decimal system, 1,10 and 
100 villages- The largest unit consisted of 1,000 villages and was 
peld bY the sahasrapati, who was probably identical with the 
i astriva-? The rastriya is to be paid in cash and kind not 
directly by the king but out of the revenues of a branch town 
assigned to him.? Thus the officers charged with the collection 
of taxes in the decimal units are allowed payment in revenues 
from a piece of land, a village or a town, as the case may be. In 
this case the Maurya payment in cash is partly substituted by 
payment in kind derived from assignments of revenues to 
officers, which may be regarded as a feudal practice. However, 
the relevant verses which suggest this practice could also be 
attributed to a period beyond A.D. 300. 

Although we have no information about the military strength 
of the Satavahanas or the Kusanas, it seems that the latter owed 
their power to tne use of cavalry who used rope stirrups, repre- 
sented in the sculpture of the period. An important development 
of the period seems to have been the militarisation of govern- 
ment in both the Satavahana and Kusana dominions. An @/ara 
was placed under the mahasenapati anda village under a gaul- 
mika, head of a small military unit. Similarly under the Kusanas 
semi-military officers known as dandanayaka and mahddanda- 
nayaka looked after local units of administration. The Kusanas 
being alien rulers, their system is understandable; in the Sata- 
vahana dominions military rule may have prevailed in the newly 
conquered areas. 

In one sense the religious aspect of the kingship was weakened 
in post-Maurya times, for the purohita, who appears as a very 
high functionary in all early texts right from late Vedic to 
Maurya times, figures neither in Satavahana nor in Kusana 
inscriptions; nor does he appear in Gupta inscriptions.* It is 
argued that with the disappearance of Vedic sacrifices the puro- 
hita lost his position. But even the revival of sacrifices under 


1. SP, 88.8-9. 


2. Ibid. cf. B.P. Roy, ‘*Political Ideas and Institutions in the Mahabharata’, 
(Ph.D. thesis, Patna University, 1967), p. 487. 


3. But the fact that the purohita appears in Gahadavala inscriptions of the 
11th and 12th centuries will have to be explained. 
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the Satavahanas did not elevate the political status of the priest. 
The Satavahanas may have acted as their own priests. No similar 
explanation can be offered for the non-existence of the chief 
priest in the Kusana and Gupta polity, which would suggest 
less of religious influence. However, the absence of the priestly 
office was more than made up by the ascription of divine attri- 
butes to the king. 

A typical feature of the period was the stress on divine aspects 
of the kingship. Formerly gods were compared to princes. Now 
the emphasis shifted the other way about and rulers began to be 
compared to gods. This appears in an inscription in which the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni is compared to several 
gods in prowess. But a conspicuous development takes place 
among the Kusana rulers, who are called devaputra, son of the 
god. Asoka is described as devanadmpriya, dear to gods. But the 
Kusana kings adopted a title known only to the Chinese and the 
Romans. They also started the practice of setting up devakulas, 
deification of the statues of the dead kings in temples. In contrast 
to the Greek rulers of Egypt who adopted the practice of the 
emperor worship under local influence the Kusana rulers intro- 
duced -this in India under foreign influence. For lack of an 
indigenous base none of these practices survived the Kusana 
rule. On the other hand the Satavahana practice of comparing 
the king with the gods was continued in Gupta inscriptions, 
which accredit the Gupta king with the attributes of different 
gods. 

On the indigenous side the coins reveal that some tribal 
republican states came to be headed by their gods in whose name 
the coins were issued. The Kunindas and Audumbaras issued 
coins on behalf of their gods.' A typical example is that of the 


Yaudheyas who ruled in the name of their god Brahmanya.?: 


This practice is also supported by a seal from Bhita which refers 
to the offer of a kingdom to the god Mahasena.? All this would 


suggest that in some post-Maurya republics and monarchies of © 


north India the rulers functioned as the regents of god, remind- 
ing us of a similar practice in the medieval Deccan where some 


1, P.L. Gupta, “‘Bearing of the numismatics on the history of the tribal 
republics in ancient India”, 1HQ, xxvii, 204-07. 

2. Ibid., 207. 

3. Ibid., fn. 5la. 
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rulers reigned as the leaseholders of their gods, But perh 
wishes of the presiding deities of these states ati (fie 
. > re not inter- 
reted by the priests as happened under priest] ; 
ie in Egypt. Probably the rulers ¥ and theocratic 
Tee eae ; only made a formal surrend 
of their kingdoms to their patron gods and received the er 
in the same manner as a devotee receives back the offe vi 
made to the god and uses them for his own purpose. At Besa 
practice shows the tendency to treat the state as an item of 
property on the part of the king who was the symbol of the 
governing class. 

From about the fifth century B.c. onwards religious sanction 
in the form of penances was invoked for the maintenance of 
social stability. Remarkably enough their number shoots up in 
the law-book of Manu, which provides 267 verses on the 
prayascitta dharma. The penances mentioned therein have a 
comprehensive scope and include not only murder and abuse 
but also purely social offences such as violation of caste rules of 
which the modern law does not take cognizance. The possible 
agency for enforcing the penances were the brahmanas who 
mobilised the conscience of the community for the purpose. The 
sudden spurt to brahmanical activities in politics and society 
from post-Maurya times onwards ties up with their. role in 
implementing the penances. Possibly they collected gifts imposed 
upon the offenders and administered the necessary penances to 
them. Penances therefore played an important role in maintain- 
ing law and order, especially in the rural communities. 

The deification of the king, the militarisation of administ- 
ration, the attempts at provincial administration, collection of 
taxes and imposition of forced labour through royal agents, all 
these factors helped maintain the old centralised system. But 
. there were fewer officials to promote it, certainly not as many as 
the Mauryas had. Since kingdoms were smaller and taxes few it 
ble to support a large administrative establishment. 
guilds and indivi- 
officials 
a good 
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was not possi 
Most economic activities now devolved on 


duals, which obviated the necessity-of having too many 
engaged for this purpose in the Maurya empire. Further, 
part of administration was handled by the guilds of merchants 
in the urban areas and by religious beneficiaries in the rural 
areas. The beneficiaries also taught the people the rules of 
varnasrama dharma and non-violence, which led to peace and 
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stability in society. The feudatories also played an important 
role. On the whole we notice several clements of decentralisation 
in the Saka-Satavahana polity, which naturally paved for the 
feudal traits of the Gupta polity. 


. Il 
The Gupta Phase: Proto-Feudal Polity 


The Gupta age was a period of cconomic expansion promoted 
by grants of land to enterprising brahmanas in inhospitable and 
Virgin tracts in central India, Deccan and south India. The 
period saw a marked growth of private property in land recog- 
nised by the law-books and attested by actual sale and purchase 
of land with gold coins. The economic prosperity of the ruling 
class is indicated by so many gold coins as do not belong to any 
other dynasty of ancient India. The use of gold currency 
strengthened traders and rich artisans, with whose guilds cash 
endowments in gold were Occasionally deposited. Despite 
decrease in foreign trade and urban decline, guilds continued to 
take part in the economic and administrative set-up of Gupta 
times in several towns. 

For a total picture of political organisation in Gupta times we 
have to bear in mind the presence of numerous dynasties 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Allowing for 
an element of exaggeration in the account of Harisena, a good 
many of them were subjugated by Samudra Gupta, and certainly 
western India was conquered by Candra Gupta II. Conquests 
of distant regions made it necessary to evolve some kind of 
feudatory organisation. 

In contrast to the Mauryas the Gupta kings adopted pompous 


titles such as paramesvara, mahdrdjadhiraja, paramabhattaraka, . 


which signify the existence of lesser kings in their empire. 
Although kingship was hereditary, royal power was limited by 
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‘the absence of the firm Practice of primogeniture. Narada 


stresses the supremacy of rdjasdsana over all the other sources of 
law, but the Gupta king had to reckon with his . ministers, 
feudatories and above all the brahmanas, who claim many 
privileges in the law-book of Narada and who were certainly 
the chief custodians and interpreters of the law embodied in the 


Smytis. Although the purohita or the chief priest is not mentioned - 
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upper varnas. But several offices came to be combined in the 
hands of the same person and posts became hereditary. This 
naturally weakened central control over the administrative 
machinery. 

For the first time inscriptions give us an idea of systematic 
local and provincial administration in the Gupta period. The 
empire was divided into bhuktis, each of which was placed under 
the charge of an uparika; we know of at least half a dozen 


bhuktis in Bengal, Bihar, U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. The bhuktis 


were divided into visayas placed under the charge of the visaya- 
pati. Yn eastern India the visaya was divided into vithis, and the 
vitht into villages. This pattern, however, obtained mainly in the 
territories directly governed by Gupta kings. Elsewhere we hear 
of different fiscal and administrative units such as de§a, mandala, 
bhoga, etc., especially in central and western India. 

The village administration assumed new dimensions in the 
Gupta period. The state did not exercise any close supervision 
as the gopa did on its behalf in Maurya times, and households 
were not registered. Village affairs were now managed by the 
village headman with the assistance of elders, mahattara, who 
were sometimes also associated with the government of the 
visaya. The Gupta inscriptions refer to the participation of 
leading local elements in the administration of the village or 
small towns called vithis. No land transactions could be effected 
without their consent, and this may have been also true of other 
important affairs. Thus while villages in Maurya times were 
managed from above those in Gupta times seem to have been 
managed from below. 

The urban set-up of north India isno longer marked by the 
existence of such towns as jssued coins in post-Maurya times. 
They now issued only seals to enforce their authority. The seals 
_ from Vaisali clearly show that artisans, merchants and bankers 
served on the same corporate body, and in this capacity ob- 
viously managed the affairs of the town; corporations of artisans 
- and bankers existed separately too. In addition to this we hear 


of numerous separate guilds of artisans, traders, etc., at Bhita © 


and VaiSali. Fhe guild of silkweavers in Mandasor and that of 
oilpressers in Indor (Bulandshahr) are celebrated in Gupta 
inscriptions. The professional guilds were different from family 
organisations and showed considerable mobility, as can be 
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inferred from the example of the Mandsor silkweavers. Guilds 
were guided by their customs and usages observed by their 
officers without any interference from the state. Although guilds 
are mentioned in the pre-Gupta law-books, the most detailed 
Jaws regarding their functioning and regarding business partner- 
ships are laid down by the lawgivers of Gupta times. Undoubt- 
edly corporate bodies had now become so prominent as to 
attract the special attention of the jurists, who enjoined the 
king not only to respect the laws and customs of the guilds but 
also to implement them. The managers of the guilds could 
naturally invoke the coercive authority of the state if their 
members did not behave well. A concrete example of how the 
guilds of merchants enjoyed immunities and exercised control 
over artisans isfound in the charter of Visnusena granted in 
A.D. 592. It would therefore appear that in Gupta times guilds 
looked after the affairs of their members as well as of the towns 
in which they were situated. Consequently the state was partly 
relieved of the burden of administering the towns, and inscrip- 
tions do not speak of any state officers who may have been 
specifically charged with such responsibilities. 

Corporate bodies played an important part in the administ- 
ration of justice. The law-codes provide a hierarchy of three 
such courts from which the final appeal lay to the king. We 
have no idea of the law they administered. But the general legal 
system was the handiwork of brahmanical lawgivers who pro- 
duced a rich collection of legal texts in the Gupta age. In 
several directions the legal system registered a distinct advance. 
First, the law of inheritance, because of the introduction of 
partition of landed property, received an elaborate treatment in 
the law-book of Yajiavalkya. Secondly, Narada and Brhaspati 
drew a line between two types of law, 14 titles relating to 
property and 4to injury. Thirdly, the law-books of Narada, 
Brhaspati and KAatyayana tell us in detail about the constitution 
of courts, the judicial procedure and the law of evidence. The 
lawgivers generally prefer judges and assessors of the brahmana 
varna, failing which those of the two lower varnas can be enter- 
tained, but in no case the §tidras are to be recruited. The 
judicial officers or courts mentioned in the law-books are not 
attested by inscriptions. On the other hand the only important 
judicial officer, vinayasthiti-sthdpaka, mentioned in a_ Vaiésali 
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seal is not known to the Smrtis: of the period. The judicial 
procedure of the Gupta law-books prescribe too many ordeals 
for establishing the guilt of the persons on trial. Their number 
is nearly doubled, which shows increasing belief in divine dis- 
pensation evidently fostered by the priests. The fear of ordeals 
may have extorted confessions from the criminals and helped 
the administration of justice. . 

Although north Bengal, Bihar and U.P. were ruled directly 
by the officers: appointed by the Gupta king, the major part of 
the empire was held by such feudatories as the Parivrajaka and 
Uccakalpa princes and many others subjugated by Samudra 
Gupta. The vassals, who evidently lived in the outer fringe of 
the empire, carried out their obligations in three ways. They 
offered homage to the sovereign by personal attendance in his 
court, paid tributes to him, and presented to him daughters in 
marriage. The Allahabad Inscription of Samudra Gupta 
mentions all these practices, but in addition the vassals appa- 
rently supplied troops to their overlord; who extended protection 
to their protégés in times of war. The leading feudatories of the 

.Guptas included the Maitrakas of Valabhi, the Vardhanas of 
Thaneser, the Maukharis of Kanauj, the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, the Candras of Bengal, etc., who set up independent 
states on the ruins of the Gupta empire. 

But the real feudal development in the Gupta empire was the 
conferment of fiscal and administrative immunities on priests 
and temples as a result of land grants. The practice started with 
the Satavahanas in the Deccan and became widespread in central 
India in the territories held by the feudatories of the Guptas 
and in those held by the Vakatakas, although the Gupta 
emperors made very few grants. The new fiscal concessions 
embraced transfer of royal rights over salt and mines, which 
were royal monopolies and evident signs of sovereignty. The 
religious beneficiaries were granted villages for ever and were 
entitled to all the taxes accruing to the benefactor without any 
responsibility of paying any portion of it to the grantor in north 
India and the Deccan. What distinguished the land charters of 
the Gupta period was the administrative privileges conferred on 
the beneficiaries. They enjoyed freedom from the entry of royal 
agents, retainers, etc., which is also found in Satavahana 
charters. But now they were empowered to punish the criminals. 
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ailty of ten sigan In other words they were vested with 
magisterial and p = powers. Further, the inhabitants of the 
villages placed undr the charge of the beneficiaries as a result 
of gifts made to tem were asked by the king to Obey their new 
masters and to cary out their orders. 

The avowed purose for which lands were granted to priests 

, and temples was eligious and spiritual. In one case, however, 
the brahmanas ar granted land on the condition that they 
commit no wrong allnst the state and maintain good behaviour. 
In practice the b«eficiaries exclusively bore the burden of 
administratron in 1e areas granted to them and exercised a 
salutory and stabiling influence over the rural communities by 
teaching them theluties of Castes, ‘prescribing penances, and 
presenting to theme divine image of their princely benefactors. 

Whether state ofials were paid by grants of land in Gupta 
times is not clear\bundance of gold coins would suggest that 

high officers were td in cash. But the law-books of the period 
lay down clear prisions for remuneration of revenue officials 
by land grants andr reward of officers by the same mode. 
Inscriptions fromentral India show that lands granted to 
temples were plac under the Management of scribes and 
merchants, and setimes aboriginal chiefs were assigned land 
for their maintena1 But the practice of service tenures had 
not become widestfd. 

Since a considele area of imperial administration was 
managed by feud-ies and beneficiaries the Gupta rulers did 
not require as marfficials as the Mauryas did; officials were 
also rendered redant because of the absence of State eco- 
nomic activities ory big scale. Nor was a large standing 
army needed on: same scale as was maintained by the 
Mauryas. The neer an elaborate administrative establish- 
ment was furthessened by the Participation of artisans, 
merchants, elders, in rural and urban administration—a 
feature not noticein Maurya times. Villages assumed more 

authority leaving lor the centre to do. The Guptas therefore 

neither needed nowessed the elaborate bureaucracy of the 

Maurya type, andite of the strong arms of the Gupta kings 

institutional factoorking for decentralisation were far 

Stronger in the C age than in pre-Gupta times. In many 
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ways the Gupta rule marked the beginnings the feudal} polity 
which became typical of carly medieval India. ’ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII. J 


It is held that at no point of time the traditinal Cmpires such 
asthe Maurya and Mughal exercised centtl control. In afy 
such empires the king had to share power wit his equals in the 
realm.’ We are not concerned herewith the Mghal empire,” but 
will consider the view that the Maurya empiiwas not an inte. 
grated and organised political entity and that s bureaucracy did 
not exercise effective control.? Absence of clins of command, 
reporting system, delegation of power and abe alla mechanism 
to monitor the activities of departmental hea is adduced a$ an 
important ground.‘ Emphasis is laid on diffilties of communi- 
cation and consequent mobilising of the reurces.® 

Heesterman argues that although Kautilya:zntions numerous 
departments he does not speak of chains? command and 
delegation and communication.® It is true tt Kautilya does 
not provide any systematic mechanism f: supervising the 
activities of nearly thirty superintendents che departments. 
But most superintendents are assigned econce functions, and 
the general collector of revenue called samahi is tied up with 
almost all of them. It is his responsibility tollect taxes from 
both the fortified city (durga) and the courside (rastra). In 
the town he is to deal either with various ks of superinten- 
dents such as /aksanaddhyaksa, mudradhyaksad devatadh aksa 
and also to collect taxes from customs (), weights and 
measures (pautava), liquor (sura), slaughter h: (sina), spinnin g 
(sittra), sale of commodities (panya), proites (vegya), etc, 

1, J.C. Heesterman, The Inner Conflict of Traditio. 16-18, 129, 132-33, 
139-40, 142-43, 260 with fns. 20-21. 

2. On this see the refutation by Irfan Habib of A.k’s views regarding 
Jack of centralisation (Indian Economic and Sdfistory Review, vo). 
XXYV, no. 4 (1988), pp. 527-31; XXVI, no. 3(1 pp. 363-72: also his 
paper on Mapping the Maurya Empire submiti the Fiftieth Session 
of the Indian History Congress at Gorakhpur, 

3. J.W. Mabbett, Truth, Mythand Politics in Andndia, New Delhi, 
197}, : 

4. J.C, Heesterman, op. cit., p, 129. 

5. Romila Thapar, The Mauryas Revisited, Calcu8s, 

6. The Inner Conflict of Tradition, pp. 18, 129. 
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Fach one of these taxpaying items is mana 
superintendent or adhyaksa,.1 Further, th 
sibility is also given to the treasurer c 
jooks after the establishments connec 
( panya-samsthd), treasures (kosthagGra), f 
etc.2 Each one of these items is given a Separate superinten- 
dent. Thus both the collector and the treasurer are piven the 
supervision of the economic activities of the superintendents. 

Special instructions are given about the appointment of 
superintendents. It is stated that all superintendents should be 
endowed with the excellence of a Minister (amatya) and appointed 

for various functions depending on their ability. The Pradestr 
(understood as magistrate or inspector) is provided to constantly 
inspect their works. The superintendents are expected to carry 
out the tasks according to orders. Obviously the inspector sees 
' to it that they do not act in concert otherwise they could swallow 
up the fruits of the undertakings. They are also enjoined not 
to quarrel among themselves, for this mi ght prove ruinous. 

Further, the-superintendents are asked not to commence any 
work without informing the king: however they may go ahead 

with measures against calamities. It is further laid down that if 
a superintendent neglects his work a fine double his daily wage 

and other expenses shall be imposed on him. All these pro- 

visions® detailed under the duties of the pradesfr ensure a tight 

control over the superintendents. 

When Kautilya provides for several heads of a department,* 
he is not really concerned with ensuring equality of the pceers,° 
which is more a feature of the kin-based society, but with pre- 
venting them from being detrimental to the state. Kautilya faces 
a dilemma. On the one hand he wants the work to be done, for 
which he provides that the departmental heads should not quarrel. 
On the other he wants that these heads should not act in concert 
for they may grab the incomefrom the undertakings.® 


393 


ged exclusively by a 
€ monitoring Tespon- 
alled sammidhata, who 
ted with commodities 
orest produce (Aupya), 


1. 11.6.2. The ganikadhyaksa obviously looks after the vesyd. All the AS 
references in the Appendix are from R.P. Kangle’s text. 

» 41.5.1. 

- 11.9,1-8, 

. 11.31; Heesterman (op. cit., p. 237, fn. 58) wrongly refers to 1.10.31. 

- Heesterman, op. cit., pp. 133, 140. 

6. AS, 11.9.6. 
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At the same time two provisions, occurring at separate places, 
are meant to keep an eye on the activities of the superintendents 
(adhyaksas) or of the departments (adhikaranas). The (sama- 
harta) or the collector general deputed an agent in the guise of 
an ascetic to ascertain inter alia, the honesty or dishonesty of 
the departmental heads.1. More importantly, the accountant 
general (aksapatalamadhyaksa) maintained control over all the 
departments called adhikarana.* The audit system may not 
have been effective,? which may have been typical of pre- 
capitalist governments, but Kautilya makes detailed arrange- 
ments for accounting and the punishment of those who either 
embezzle or misuse government money. 

Kautilya provides for sufficient general control over all 
the departments, and BK IV. 9 deals with this problem. 

_ According to R.P. Kangle the samahartr with the pradestrs 
working under him is ultimately responsible for clean adminis- 
tration, and even the judges are under his servillance.4 The 
relevant passage® has been translated thus: “The Administrator 
and the magistrates should first keep in check the heads of 
departments and their subordinates.” This seems to be correct 
except that the samahartd may be rendered as collector. 

It would be ridiculous to apply the mandala theory or the idea 
of circle of kings enumerated by Kautilya to the Maurya 

-empire and consider it a little kingdom, as is sometimes 
implied. Really the mandala theory reflects ‘some sort of feudal 
relationship’’ and seems to have been inserted in the Arthagastra 
in early medievel times. Significantly enough the term mandala 
is not known to ancient inscriptions. The mandala theory 
speaks of a ndyaka being placed over ten sendpatis® though the 
sendpati is very high in the list of the eighteen important officials 
enumerated in the earlier portions of the Arthasastra; the pay 


. AS, 11.35.13. 

; AS, 11.7.3. 

- Heesterman, op. cit., pp. 132-33. 

- The Kautiliya Arthasdstra, pt IT, p. 321, fn. 1. 


WR wWN 


nlyamanam kuryuh, AS, IV, 9.1. 
6, Heesterman, Op.cit, pp. 16-18, 149-50. 


7. R.P. Kangle; The Kaujiliya Arthasastra, pt U I, 262. 
8. AS, X.6.45 cf. X.2.4. 


- Samahartrpradestarah purvam adhyaksanam —adhyaksapurusanamt ¢® 
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prescribed for him is 48;000 panas in contrast to that of the 
navaka who is to be given 12,000 panas.1 

it is rightly held that a modicum of monetisation would 
ensure payment of salaries in cash to state officials which would 
consequently make the central control effective, but it is wrong 
to attribute a low degree of monetisation to the Maurya 
period.” The cash payment provided by Kautilya? should not 
be considered conventional. Payment may be linked to the 
pan-Indian series of punch-marked silver coins which are also 
called the ‘imperial’ series. There were also numerous | local 
coins, and nearly 550 types of punch-marked coins have been 
identified. Whatever may be the date of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya that metal money circulated in a large volume around 
300 B.c. is clear. Considering references to the use of cash 
money for sale, purchase, fines, etc., in the brahmanical and 
Buddhist texts there is no doubt that the prescription for salary 
payment in money worked, though payment in kind may not 
have been negligible. | 

Because of its prescriptive nature, stratification: and uncertain 
date the Arthasastra of Kautilya may not really indicate the 
extent of control exercised by the Maurya empire. For an idea 
of the actual position the account of Megasthenes and Asokan 
inscriptions may be preferred. Pillar Edict IV of Asoka, with 
its versions found at many places, clearly speaks of the large 
judicial and magisterial powers delegated to the rajukas or 
lajukas who were placed over hundreds of thousand of people 
in the countryside. They were empowered not only to punish 
the law-breakers but also to reward the law-abiding.* Similarly, 
as shown by Rock Edict V, the dhammamahamatras were autho- 
rised to establish and promote dhamma an K al 
welfare and happiness of the followers of dhamma in all sects 
(pasanda), sidras, vaisyas, brahmanas, ibhyas (affluent people) 
destitutes, etc. They were appointed in Pataliputra and adi 
towns, in all the harems of king’s brothers, sisters and of all his 
other relations. Further, for promoting dhamma they were 


1, AS, V.3.4 and 8. 

2. Heesterman, op.cit., p. 139. 

3. AS, V.3. 

4. Delhi—Topra Version, 
no. 27. 


lines 2-6, D.C. Sircar, Sel. Inscrrs i, BK I, 


d to look after the, 
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appointed among the Yavanas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Ristrikas, 
Petenikas and others who inhabited northern Konkan. 

We can detect at least three links in the chain of command 
emanating from the head of the state. Thus in one case we find 
that a dignitary, whose official identity cannot be established, 
was asked to communicate the royal order to the Gryaputra and 
mahamatras of Suvarnagiri who in their turn had to communi- 
cate orders to the mahdadmdtras of a district or divisional] 
headquarters at Isila. The rajuka, who was delegated by the 
king wide powers in his jurisdiction in the countryside, was 
asked to order the rdsfrikas or administrators of the smaller 
units (r@stra) of the countryside.? Further on the basis of the 
royal command, orders issued most probably by the mahamatra, 
were communicated to the elephant-riders, scribes ( karanakan), 
chairot-riders and brahmanas.® 

More importantly the mahdmatras, who are charged with 
varied functions, are authorised to constitute a council or parisa, 
and if there is a difference of opinion among them the matter 
has to be immediately reported to the king. To quote from 
Rock Edict VI : 

‘And if in the council (of Mahamatras) a dispute arises, or 
an amendment is moved, in connection with proclamation I am 
myself ordering, or (in connection with) an emergent matter 
delegated to the Mahamatras, it must be reported to me 
immediately, anywhere, (and) at anytime.’”4 

We therefore see a clear provision for communication between 
the head of the government and the functionaries to whom he 
had delegated powers. For this purpose the prarivedakas or 
reporters were appointed. They were asked to report to the 
head of the government not only on disputes in the council of 
the mahamdtras but also on all general matters. To quote again 
from what Asoka states in Rock Edict VI, lines 3-5. 

“Reporters (pativedika) are posted everywhere (with instrac- 
tions), to report to me the affairs of the people at any time while 
{am eating, in the inner apartment, inthe harem, even at the 


1. Manshera Version, lines—1-8, Ibid., no, 10. 

2. MRE: Yerragudi version, Sel. Inscrr., i, BK 1, no. 23, lines 12-14. 
3. Lbid., lines 18a-19, 

4. Rock Edict VI, lines 5-8, 
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cowpen, in the palanquin, and in the parks. And everywh 
am disposing of the affairs of the people.” eee 

Royal orders could be communicated to the provincial 
governor called the kumaras’ or aryaputras.? They oid © 
also directly sent to the other provincial functionaries called 
pradesikas® and mahamatras. 

As regards reporting the duta‘ played an important part in it. 
He acted not only as anenvoy but he also communicated the 
royal order to various officers. Because of this function he is 
called sasanahara by Kautilya.’ The praidesika, who is asked by 
Asoka to go on circuit along with the rajukas and the putas, may 
have been a reporter. Although the term pradesika is taken to 
mean a local chief and governor, according to F.W. Thomas this 
term is derived from the word pradif§ which means to report.® 
Further, though the elaborate system of espionage provided by 
Kautilya’ indicates lack of trust in the officials appointed by 
the central government and in the people over whom they rule, 
it also shows a well-organised mechanism to collect intelligence 
about the maintenance of law and order which was the crucial 
responsibility of the king. If anything went amiss obviously the 
royal hand would come heavily over the officers. Moreover, the 
classical writers refer to a class of functionaries called epiakopoi 
who oversee what happens throughout the country and in the 
cities and report to the king ina monarchy and to the magis- 
trates in a non-monarchical state. Strabo calls this class of 
men the ephori and informs us that they are asked to keep an 
eye on all that goes on and report privately to the king. It is 
significant that according to Strabo only the best and the most 


1. Separate Rock.Edict I. Both Dhauli (IL. 23 and 24) and Jaugada (1, I) mention 
‘ the kumara of Ujjain and that of Taxila. SRE II (Dhauli), 1.1 mentions 


the kwnara of Tosali. 

2. Minor Rock Edict I (1. 1) of Brahmagiri, Si 
Ramesvara mentions the aryaputra. 

3. Rock Edict II; Girnar Version, Se/. Inscrr, i, 

4. Rock Edict XIII; Shahbazgarhi Version, Sel. Inserr, 1, 

5. AS, 11.28.18. 

6. JRAS, 1950, p. 97 quoted in H.C. 
Ancient India, 1972, p. 283, fn. 4. 

7. AS, 1.11 and 12. 

8, Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413, quot 
In. 3. 


ddapura and Jatinga- 


BK I, no. 8, line 2. 
BK I, no. 17, line 10. 


Raychaudhuri, Political History of 


ed in H.C, Raychaudhuri, Pp. 258 with 
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faithful persons were appointed inspectors, and posted both in 
the city and the camp, and in both the cases they took the help 
of women. 

At the local level Strabo mentions six bodies, each of which 
looks after a department in the oity, and speaks of their f unction- 
ing in a collective capacity. The six bodies have charge both of 
their special departments and of matters affecting the public 
welfare, such as the repairs of public works, the regulation of 
prices, and the care of markets, harbours, and temples.? How 
the officials of the six bodies coordinated their efforts is not 
known to us. But if there could be coordination at the local 
level, it may not have been wanting at the central level. 

The use of the terms Kumdra and aryaputra do not necessarily 
mean that the viceroys located at provincial capitals were princes 
of the royal blood. In fact such titles may merely recall earlier 
practices when kinsmen really played an important part in 
government. These titles may be similar to Agoka addressing 
his subjects as his children. Even if we concede an element of 
equality between the king and his provincial governors this 
would be more ritualistic than real. Further, the mahdmatras 
were posted in the harems of king’s brothers, sisters. and of all 
his relations to establish and promote dhamma; this may have 
meant some watch on the close kinsmen of the king. In any 
case there is nothing to show that the mahamdtras were related 
to the king. Kautilya does not prescribe kin-based qualifications 
for the selection of the amatyas* from whose cadre all the 
officials were to be appointed. Nor are such qualifications laid 
down for the appointment of the mantrin and purohita.4 The 
officers are not necessarily the kinsmen of the king; they come 
from a caste-divided society and seem to be mainly brahmanas 
and ksatriyas. Thus the tribal order is not. strong enough to 
obstruct the development of the bureaucratic orders.5 | 

The ‘impressive bureaucracy’ of the Mauryas is considered 
‘more of a machinery for the diffusion of resources than for 


I, John W, McCrindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature, 
Reprint, p. 53 with fn, 3. 

. John W, McGrindle, Op.cit,, p: 54, 

. AS, 1.8, 

. AS, 1.9. 


- But Heesterman, Op.cit., p. 134. thinks otherwise, 
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399 
their pooling and husbanding”. But how could re 
distributed unless they were mobilised? Stich a aig. be 
total ignorance of the taxation system provided by ae betrays 

The Asokan inscriptions indicate that fitdaatac’ 
and tributaries existed in the Maurya empire. Agoka one 
makes a distinction between the areas which were paar 
conquered by the state and were therefore called vijita mer iad 
which were just subdued and were therefore ¢ a 
Clearly the Maurya control over the subjects co 


; % 4.0 uld not 
effective as the British control, be as 


but certainly it could 
not be 
much less than that of the Roman emperors. That we are not 


able to precisely determine the different degrees of control in 
various regions 1s because of the limitations of our sources. But 
it is going too far to say that the Indian rulers were Only the 
masters of roads.3 

The central government of the ~Mauryas took steps to look 
into the complaints of oppression made by the provincial subjects 
and put down revolts even in distant areas. The Divyavadana 
tells us that Asoka was despatched to suppress the revolt at 
Taxila during the reign of Bindusara.* 

At present it 1s not possible to clearly identify a central zone 
in which the Maurya state control operated effectively from 
Pataliputra.® It is not clear whether nearly thirty superintendents 
provided in Book JI of the Arthasdastra of Kautilya functioned 
in the hinterland of the capital or in a wider area. But by c. 300 
B.C. settlements had appeared on a considerable scale in the 
northern plains including the great Indo-Gangetic Divide, the 
‘upper Gangetic plains, the middle Gangetic plains and the 
lower Gangetic plains, and hence there could not be much 
difficulty in transportation from Bengal to Punjab. It is held on 
linguistic grounds that certain word formations found in the 
pillar edicts of ASoka show similarity and therefore the language 


- Heesterman, op. cit., p. 132. 


J 

2. Rock Edict XIII: Shahbazgarhi Version, Sel. Jnscrr, i, BK I, no. 18, 
lines 3, 7. 

3. Heesterman, op. cit., p. 20. 

4. E.B. Cowell and R.A. Neil, ed., The Divyavadana, p. 371f. 

5. Anattempt has been made to divide the Maurya empire into the 


metropolitan, core and peripheral areas. Romila Thapar, op.cit., p. 4ff. 


alled avijita.® 
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pes in this area was of one Variety. We may note that 
most all the inscribed and uninscribed pillars of Asoka, except 
one in Amaravati, have been found in the northern plain whose 
altitude is below 200 meters. It has been argued that the ASokan 
pillars were quarried, chiselled and made cylindrical in Chunar 2 
from where they were taken to various destinations. If such 
huge pillars could be transported, probably by river, there Was 
no’ reason why men and material could not be moved. 
It may further be noted that nearly 500 sites showing sherds 
of Northern Black Polished Ware have been found in the middle 
Gangetic plains and its periphery.? Nearly 30 excavated sites in 
this area have yielded not only NBPW but also a type of silver 
punch-marked coins which carry the same symbols and also 
uninscribed cast coins which both types give clear indications of 
supralocal provenance. Excavations give proof of urban 
settlements at many sites in the northern plains around 400-300 
B.C. though urbanism really flourished during the period 200 
B.C.-A.D. 300.4 More importantly, similarities in coins, tera- 
cottas and types/techniques of NBPW presuppose constant 
contact between the various town settlements. All this also 
demonstrates that by c.: 300 B.c. almost the whole of the 
northern plains was more or less at the same stage of material 
culture which made it possible for the Maurya empire to extract 
taxes and tributes from the people. — 
_ Ofcourse in later centuries communications improved in the 
northern plains because of increasing number of settlements on 
the highways which may have helped the movement of troops, 
officials and merchants in the Mughal empire. But the system of 
transportation under the Mauryas was not fundamentally 
different from that under the East India Company till 1830s 
when the first steam boat appeared on the Ganges. If the 
Company could control the plains, the Mauryas could also do it 
1. Irfan Habib has underlined this similarity in his paper entitled Mapping. 
the Mauryan Empire in Papers on, Indian History submitted to the 
Indian History Congress, Golden Jubilee Session, 1989, Gorakhpur. — 
2. P.C, Pant and Vidula Jayaswal, ‘‘Chunar Stone Quarries: Raw Material: 
for Sculpture and Architecture”. Marg, xlii, no. 1, 59-61. 
3. R.S. Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India, 


PP. 104-105. 000 . 
4. R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay in India (c.'A.D. 300-c. A.D- ws Ds 


chs. IT-III. 
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although they lacked the hand guns of the M 
Company. 

The term empire applied to the Mau 
distinguished from the same term appl 
founded by the British and other c 
The Magadhan state maintained itself on the taxes directly 
collected from the peasants and also on the spoils of plunder 
made in the course of its conquest. It did not face the problem 
of moving huge quantities from one country to another distant 
country. The British empire did not gain so much in the form of 
taxes as through the operation of its colonialist economic system. 
As a consequence of the Industrial Revolution the British factory 
owners manufactured numerous articles which were sold in the 
Indian market. India was made to supply raw material for the 
needs of the British industry. Such an economic imperative for 
obtaining raw material and exporting finished products neither 
worked in the case of the Roman nor in that. of the Magadhan 
empire. Again, ancient empires were much smaller in extent 
and therefore much simpler in administrative Organisation. In 
the ancient context we may talk of chiefdoms, kingdoms, 
principalities, etc., which were comparatively smaller and whose 
boundaries were more flunctuating. States with large territories 
are called empires in order to distinguish them from smaller 
political entities with simpler instruments of exercising power. 
Obviously large states had to collect taxes and tributes from 
distant places for which they needed taxation system and had 
also to evolve a large, better-organised coercive apparatus to 
maintain law and order in their territories. This was done 


ughals and the 


irya dominions should be 
led to the political entities 
olonial European powers. 


through a large army and an organised judiciary, for both of — 


which we have evidence under the Mauryas. The Indian king 
who conquered a large area outside his paternal kingdom was 
called cakravartin, though even princes with smaller kingdoms 
could claim this title. a , 
Similarly the concept of modern bureaucracy, which is open 
to merit and competition and operates effectively ina set-up: in 
which time and distance are annihilated, is different from that 
of its ancient counterpart. It could be nobody's argument that 
the bureaucratic hierarchy in Maurya times was qualitatively of 
the modern type. But we cannot overlook the fact that the 
orders issued by the central government operated even in distant 
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areas, though guilds, caste/kin Organisations and loca] poten. 
tates also managed the local administration. Both in modern 
and ancient times bureaucracy serves as an important Instry. 
ment of the ruling class -in enforcing its basic Policies ang 
protecting its interests. However the ancient bureaucracy seems 
to have been dominated by the brahmanas and ksatriyas. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTERS XXII AND XXIII: 1A) 


From Jana to Janapadaniveéa 
(A note on polity and settlement) 


Jana 


The term jana occurs 234 times in the Rig 
band or tribe. No other term in this Sense appears in the earliest 
Veda so many times. The term vig, which means tribe or dwelling 
occurs 170 times. Probably the Janda Was a wider and the vig 4 
smaller unit. We repeatedly hear of five peoples that is Anu, Yadu. 
Druhyu, Puru and Turvaga. They are frequently called Paiicajanah 
(Aspects, 160'. VI, 1,-467) or sometimes pancakrstyah. The later 
term indicates that some tribal] people practised agriculture. The 
Rig Veda refers frequently to cattle rearing but much less to 
agriculture. It appears that the carliest Vedic people were primarily 
cattle keepers and theréfore mainly semi-nomadic. But a few who 
_ were agriculturists had to- be sedentary. Archaeologically these 

people may be placed in the Gandhara area. 


Veda. It means People, 


Janapada 


But the term janapada which indicates tribal settlement does not 
occur in the Rig Veda. It seems that many of the earliest Vedic 
people were organised in bands of various types not based on kinship 
but on collective efforts needed for hunting, food gathering and 
cattle rearing. | 
The term janapada, which denotes tribal or territorial settlement, 
does not occur in the Rig Veda. It first appears in later Vedic texts 
comprising the Brahmanas (V/, I, 273), which were composed in 
the upper Gangetic plains around the cighth-seventh centuries B.C. 
Recently settlements found in this area have been studied 
archacologically and classified according to their sizes”, The 
Janapadas may represent the later Vedic settlements belonging to 


I. ROS. Sharma, Aspects of Patinical ideas and fistitutious in Anetont Hutte, 
Delhi, 1996. 
‘ a . Sg lord 1988: Makkhan 
2. George Erdosy, Urbanisation in Early Historic India, Oxtord lose: pas 
Lal, Sermlement History and the Rise of Civilisation in the Ganga-Yanu 
Doab, Delhi, 1984, 
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the Painted Grey Ware phase when iron weapons were used for 
war and hunting. Most probably the ruling class in the janapadas 
used these weapons. But the Vedic texts do not use any term {or 
the head of the janapada. 

We find various terms for the heads of the janapada in post- 
Vedic times, when many janapadas appear. The post-Vedic 
janapada was a political unit with its own dialect and culture. 
These janapadas were mostly Indo-Aryan speaking. The 

grammarian Panini, who lived in the Gandhara area around 450 
B.C. according to V.S. Agrawala’, mentions 19 ekaraja (single- 
ruler) janapadas. They cover not only a good part of north India 
but also include parts of Afghanistan and south Central Asia. The 

mahajanpada called Kamboja in Pali texts represents modern 

Tajikistan lying in south Central Asia. It lies in the Pamir plateau 

area, which mainly covers Tajikistan. Between 1500 and 1000 

B.C. Tajikistan shows remains of horse, chariots and spoked wheels, 

cremation and swastika, all associated with the Indo-Aryan speakers. 

Around 500 B.C. both Sanskrit and Pali were spoken in Kamboja, 

which was connected with Pataliputra by the uttarapatha or northern 

route. 

Panini mentions two types of janapadas or territorial units. He 
calls the head of the janapada janpadin which means the holder of 
the janapada. (The epics also mention some titles for headship of 
the yanapada). The Mahabharata speaks of janapadesvara and 

Janapadasya tsa, and the Ramayana mentions janapadadhipa 
(Aspects, p. 189). These titles may have been in use around 400 

B.C. Although we find several terms used for.the head of the 

jJanapada, we do not find any term for the head of the 


mahajanapada. 


Janapadin 
Panini notices two types of rules in the territorial settlement called 
janapada, They are called ekaraja‘t and samgha’, Ekaraja means 


3. Vusudevasharan Agrawal first wrote in English India as known to Panini, 
Lucknow, 1953. Then he wrote in Hindi a larger book Paninikalina 
Bharatavarsa, Varanasi, 1969, which has been used in this Appendix. 

4. Agrawal, p. 429, 

5. Ibid. 
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one-man rule, and samgha indicates group rule. The ekaraja 
number 19°. There were many dyudhajivi samghas’, but their 
number is not known. We have no clear idea about the number of 
the ancient janapadas. Ancient texts mention 32 janapadas, but 
the Puranas enumerate 175 janapadas. However, their dates cannot 
be given’. 

Generally some territorial units or janapadas were managed by 
a single ruler and others by multi-rulers (samgha) similar to the 
republic of Vaishali. 


Mahajanapada 


The janapadas or territorial states were made possible because of 
the use of the low carbon steel from about the sixth century B.C, 
onwards. Iron tools caused the clearance of forests and promoted 
cultivation and settlement in the Gangetic plains on a wide scale. 
Because of the use of iron weapons and collection from agriculturists 
some kings of the janapada conquered other kings, and this process 
produced sixteen mahdajanapadas. Although we find several terms 
used for the head of the janapada, we do not notice any such term 
for the head of the mahdajanapada. 

The sixteen mahajanapadas covered almost the whole of northern 
India, north-western India, a part of the Deccan and even parts of 
Afghanistan and south Central Asia. Eventually a mahajanapada 
called Magadha conquered several other large counterparts 
including Kosala and Avanti and turned into a tax and tribute 
collecting empire. This empire developed almost all the organs of 
the state which are first discussed by Kautilya. These organs included 
seven elements such as kingship, army, territory, taxation, 
fortification, etc. (Aspects, Ch. 3). Though treasure or kosa and 
danda or army are considered essentials of polity, the first is more 


important than the second. 


Janapadanivesa 


It seems that the janapada system continued under the Mauryas, 
for it is mentioned in Asokan inscriptions. But the existing 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid., p. 57. 
8. Ibid., p. 413. 
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janapadas did not provide adequate tolls, taxes, tithes and tributes 
to the rulers. Therefore Kautilya, who is ascribed to this Period, 
recommends the policy of founding new settlements in the 
countryside. This is called Janapadavinivesa (AS, 1.2.1). New 
settiements were villages. When urbanisation began, in contrast to 
town (pura or nagara) the Janapada came to be considered a village. 
Since his main objective was to enrich the treasury, Kautilya lays 
down various measures for increasing production. According to 
him the new janapada should consist primarily of Sudra and karsaka 
(cultivator) settlers (AS, II. 1.2)”. It means that the Sadras would 
have served as slaves and labourers, and the karsakas would work 
as agriculturists. Kautilya states that the king should allot arable 
land to taxpayers for life, and unarable land should not be taken 
away from those who are making it arable (AS, II. 1.8). The 
setthement should be inhabited by families ranging from 100 to 
500 kulas. Kula generally means family, but it also means field. 
This would imply that a janapada should cultivate an area 
comprising 100 to 500 fields, but the janapada was really a much 
larger unit comprising many villages. 

Those who do not cultivate should be deprived of their fields 
which should be given to others. Cultivation should be carried on 
by village labourers and merchants. Those who do not till should 
meet the loss of the treasury (Ibid., 12). Kautilya discards such 
settlers as have renounced active life and turned ascetics 
(vanaprastha). They are considered a liability for production, 
Similarly he also does not welcome people who are engaged in 
various types of entertainments. He says that actors, dancers, si ngers, 
musicians, and professional story tellers, etc., should not obstruct 
_ the work of the people; he does not like parks or recreation halls in 
the janapada (AS I, 1. 83-84). Only people who are engaged in 
the field work add to the treasury (AoSa), forced labour, metallic 
money, food grains and various types of liquids (Ibid., 85). 

The whole idea behind founding a new janapada lies in attaining 
koSavrdhikara or in arran ging taxes raised for increasing the treasury. 
Kautilya advises the king to help the cultivators with grains, cattle 
9. The Sanskrit term is sudrakarsakaprayam. Since the Dharamasitras attributed 


to 300-200 BC do not represent Sidras as cultivators, the term used by 
Kautilya may be treated as dvandva SaMGSA. 
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and money. which should be paid back when Possible. The kj 
should bestow such favours and exemptions as would add to the 
ireasury and not diminish it. (AS, II. 1. 13-15). The king ig sien 
to protect agriculture against the troubles caused by fines aed : 
taxes On labourers. He should also save herds of cattle pephiien 
by thieves, wild animals, crocodiles, poison and diseases (AS. if 
|.37). He is also asked to keep the trade routes free from the 
difficulties created by royal favourites, robbers, frontier chiefs 
and even by herds of cattle (Ibid. II. 1.38). 

Administrative arrangements for the janapada are recommended 
by Kautilya. According to him the king should establish a sthaniya 
in the middle of 800 villages, a dronamukha in 400 villages, a 
karvatika in 200 villages, and a samgrahana in a group of 10 


villages (AS, IIL. 1.4): These hierarchical offices seem to be located - 


in towns for revenue collection. It is estimated that altogether a 
janapada consisted of 3200 villages (Aspects, p. 200). Thus it was 
a fairly large territorial unit, and many such units formed a 
mahajanapada. The JanapadaniveSa gives an idea of administration, 
but this may not have been all pervasive in the Maurya dominions. 
The social structure in the janapada seems to be caste oriented. 
Priests, preceptors and those learned in the Vedas (Srotriyas), etc. 
are to be welcomed in the janapada and granted tax-free land 
without the right of sale and mortgage (AS. 1.7). The concession 
made to the brahmanas is also recommended for heads of 
departments, accountants, local officer called sthanika, horse- 
trainers, persons looking. after cattle (gopa), physician and some 
other employees (Ibid). But in the country as a. whole Kautilya 
provides for general payment of the employees in cash. We may 
recall that giidras and vaigyas are the main inhabitants. Others 
including the candalas are settled on the frontier of the janapada 
fortification outside the main settlement. In addition to the candalas 
these include some tribals, called Sabaras, Pulindas, and forest 
people who are asked to defend the settled territory. = 
A person with means is held responsible for the support of his 
parents, widows, children and other non-working members of his 
family. He is fined if he cannot support them (AS, II. 1.28). 
However, rise in production was the main objective. The king was 
expected to make people work. Kautilya states that slaves, persons 
kept under pledge and even kinsmen should be made by the king 
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to work (AS, II. 1.25)". It was his responsibility to check the logs 
in agricultural production. Thus the tribal character of the janapadg 
had been completely undermined by Kautilya’s time. By his time 
the proto-state had become a full fledged state with its seven organs. 
The early janapada or the territorial state did not have much of 
inequities in terms of gender and social classes. But all this became 


prominent by the time of Kautilya. 

Evidence from Asokan Inscriptions (based on Sel. Inscr., 1, pp. 
51-52, 57-58) 

The terms jana, janapada and jadnapada, all appear in Asokan 
inscriptions of the 3rd century BC. 

The rajukas were given the charge of the janapada. They were 
asked to look after the welfare of the people and also introduce 
vyavahara samata and danda samata in the territory under their 
charge. The term samata shows prevalence of social inequality in 
legal terms. This is clear from instructions given by Kautilya in 
the janapadanivesa. Inequality in possession of property and 
provision for punishment for different varnas was a peculiarity of 
the Dharmasitras or the earliest brahmanical legal texts. Asoka 
tried to remove this discrimination in the janapadas through the 
functions of rajukas. This may have contributed to the decline of 
his empire because of brahmanical reaction. . 


Conclusion | 
Though several terms such as jana, vi§, gana, vrata, Sarddha, krstt, 


etc.,. occur in the RV, only jana came to the associated with a. 


territorial unit. The term janapada is used even.in the sense of 
community in later Vedic times, but generally it came to be used 
in the sense of an organised political unit, which meaning is given 
to it even now in north India. The term rastra occurs in the Rig 
Veda and later Vedic texts, and is called ‘kingdom’ in the Vedic 
Index, but it could not be as current as janapada in post-Vedic 
texts, 

The early Buddhist Janapada or territorial state of Panini’s times 
was transformed into a full-fledged state by Kautilya’s time. But 


10. All reference to AS in this article belong to R,P, Kangle, The Ka 
Arthasdstra, part MN, University of Bombay, 1963. 
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the state was called mandala which included several ; 
By Maurya times production had increased sO much dea 
could afford to provide food grains, cattle and money e ile 
cultivators for founding seitlements in the countryside. The 
janapadanivesa plan was intended to add to the treasury which 
was considered the basis of polity and society. People were asked 
to follow the rules of patriarchal family system. They were fined 
if they did not. On the other hand slaves, labourers, pledgemen 
and even non-working kinsmen were punished for negligence of 
their duties in the new janapada. Thus the janapadanivesa may 
represent a tax-based and varna based pre-capitalist colonisation. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


RECAPITULATION 


The independent chapters assigned to Political ideas ip this 
book occupy a comparatively minor place, but that is no mea- 
sure of their importance. Some of the ideas, such as the saplanga 
concept of the state, are marked by considerable coherence and 


systematization, and can ri ghtly be placed in the Category of theo- 
ries. Indeed, keeping in view the other ancient notions of the 
state, the seven-element theory of the state must be reckoned as 
a unique contribution of the ancient Indian thinkers to politica] 
philosophy. It not only shows a happy blending of theory and 
practice but also holds certain elements in common with the 
modern definitions of the state. 
As regards the theories of the ori gin of the state, references to 
the contract theory in ancient Indian texts seem to be very at- 
tractive from the Western point of view. The various stages in 
the development of the theory, extending over more than a 
thousand years, mark progressive enlargement of the obligations 
of both the contracting parties, especially of the ruled, for pay- 
ment of various taxes. Thus in ancient India the contract theory 
was intended to emphasise the power of the king rather than that 
ofthe people. From the Indian point of view, considerations of 
preserving family, property and varna system Played the most 
Vital part in the origin of the state. The traditional account of 
the state of nature and the circumstances leading to the rise of 
coercive authority, the conditions obtaining in a Kingless society,. 
the concept of the main duties of the monarch,—all point to the 
Same conclusion. | : 
Theoretical discussions about the state do not appear sn the 
Rg Veda. In the later Vedic texts some ksatriya princes speculate 
on the nature of relation between God and the soul, but ay 
have nothing to contribute to political ideas. The bape F Pai 
especially the early part of it, was essentially an age 0 ie sie 
dial collectivities which cannot be considered politica on : 
modern sense. These institutions such as the gana, the vi ha — 
the sabha, the samiti and the parisad were mainly tribal in c 
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cter. Of these the vidatha seems to have been of the greatest 
antiquity among the Indo-Aryans and contains memories Of even 
pre-Rg Vedic times. The presence of women on it negates the 
view that from the very beginning the Aryan society was patrj- 
archal. However, the woman membership of the parisad may 
have been a pre-Aryan trait. In the Vedic gana this feature is 
not prominent, although the epic and puranic allusions associate 
women with this body also. The gana, though not as old as the 
vidatha, shares with it the traits of communal ownership and 
distribution of spoils and other froms of property. It provided a 
pattern of republican government to some oligarchic states, 
which supplanted monarchies or chiefdoms in the age of the 
Buddha. The purely political functions of these Vedic assemblies 
cannot be easily isolated from their other activities, which again 
bespeaks of their primitive, communal identity. Political fun- 
ctions mark the sabha and samiti more prominently, although it 
is difficult to ascribe these bodies to any precise period or area. 
Vedic assemblies were mostly local congregations dealing with 
local problems; it would be far-fatched to regard them national 
assemblies covering all the Vedic peoples. 

The assemblies of the early Vedic period indicate an extremely 
rudimentary administrative organization. But in the later Vedic 
age the jewel-offering ceremony suggests its develoment. The 
tribal order was undermined by the growing importance of the 
brahmana and rajanya, who came to occupy higher positions in 
the ratnin list. Nevertheless, in so far as the body of the ratnins 
was predominantly military in character and similar to the 
council of twelve among early Indo-European peoples, it retained 
certain primitive traits. Such rituals as cow-raid, game of dice, 
chariot-race, etc., betray the tribal remnants of the later Vedic 
polity. At bottom the various consecration ceremonies were 
either so many ordeals intended to test the qualifications of the 
candidate for the chieftainship of the tribe, or initiation rites to 
signalise a new phase in the life of the sacrificer. But these were 
reduced to formalities divested of all reality; in practice the later 
Vedic polity had become largely non-tribal and territorial be- 
cause of the spread of agriculture among the Vedic peoples. 

In post-Vedic times, from c.600 B.c. onwards varna or social 
class superseded tribal elements and emerged as an important 
factor in law and politics. Considerations of varna apparently 
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influenced the various organs of the state su 
sters or high functionaries, the Parisad, th 
and army. The origin and growth of the D 
conditioned by the varna system, and 
discriminated between one social order a 
for combination and co-operation betwe 
is emphasised, although in actual politic 
yas, and, at other times the brahmanas, 
Asa social order the vaigyas or the gid 
dominant role in politics. 


The main stages in the history of ancient Indian polity can be 

identified. The earliest stage was that of tribal military demo- 
cracy in which tribal assemblies, which had some place for women, 
were mainly preoccupied with war. The age of the Re Veda was 
primarily a period of assemblies. The second stage saw the break- 
up of the tribal polity under the stress of constant kin conflicts 
between the rajanya ksatriya and his ordinary kinsmen called 
the vis. The chiefs were helped by the priests called the brah- 
manas. This stage saw the beginnings of taxes and classes or 
varnas which came to be firmly established in the third stage. 
The third stage was marked by the formation of the full-fledged 
state. There arose large territorial monarchies of Kosala and 
Magadha and tribal oligarchies in north-western India and in 
the foot of the Himalayas. For the first time we hear of large 
standing armies and organised machinery for the collection of 
the land revenue. But the class of landed intermediaries was 
small and did not enjoy any administrative concessions. The 
fourth or the Maurya phase saw bureaucratic centralisation based 
On the expanding economic activities of the state. The State 
control of various spheres of life could have been effective in the 
middle Ganga plains. In the Maurya period religion was Cleverly 
exploited for serving political ends. Since Kautilya supports the 
brahmanical social order and opposes heretical sects the state 
policy recommended by him cannot be regarded as secular. But 
he does not hesitate to override brahmanical professions wherever 
and whenever they are at odds with the interests of the pe 
intent on conquest. Kautilya makes bold and apes e - 
superstition to secure the loyalty of the masses : wifleationn of the 
hoodwinking them. But by way of genuine deifice 

king there is little in his treatise. 


ch as the king, mini- 
€ paura, the J&napada 
harmasastra law were 
civil and criminal laws 
nd another. The need 
en the two upper orders 
S sometimes the ksatri- 
enjoyed the upper hand. 
Tas never acquired any 
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The fifth stage was marked by the process of decentraliseg 
administration in which towns, feudatorise and military elements 
came to the forefront in both the Deccan and north India. This 
was partly neutralised by the emphasis on the divinity of the 
king. The Kusana princes assumed the official tittle of devaputra 
and instituted the cult of the worship of the dead king, and the 
Satavahana princes came to be compared to deified epic heroes. 
The last stage, identical with the Gupta period, may be called 
the period of proto-feudal polity. The land grants now played 
an important part in the formation of the political structure, 
and those made by the Gupta feudatories conferred fiscal and 
administrative privileges on priestly beneficiaries. It is proble- 
matic whether civil officers were allotted land for their services 
to the state, and the grant of land for military service, so chara- 
cteristic of European political fedudalism, was absent in the 
India of Gupta and post-Gupta times. On the other hand fram 
the first century A.D. onwards decentralised administration was 
sustained by a marked growth in the powers of the caste and 
professional guilds and also of village headmen and elders. 

The present study would show that the development of polity 
and political ideas in ancient India cannot be isolated from 
social and economic processes. The tribal set-up seems to have 
been an important element in Vedic times, but because of the 
availability of agricultural surplus and kin conflicts social classes 
and territorial states emerged as important elements in post- 
Vedic days. Economic activities and the needs of a vast empire 
determined the Maurya mechanism for administration. Although 
the impact of trade on polity was felt in post-Maurya times, in 
the Gupta period land grants conditioned the formation of 
administrativa structure. A few foreign features appeared in the 
post-Maurya polity, but by and large developments continued 
On indigenous lines. The influence of religion is perceptible 
throughout, though it becomes more important in post-Maurya 


and Gupta times when deliberate attempts are made to attribute 
divine powers to the head of the state. 
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advent of 178; for craft and agri- 
culture 201; ploughshare 189, 206; 
ploughshare and tools 229; spread 
during Maurya period 379; techno- 
logy 358; use of 226, 275 
Iroquois, 89, 93-94, 115 
irrigation, 28, 79, 86; arrangements 
45;in arid zones 78; under Mauryas 
79; works 287 
Isila, 396 


Jaina, images 308; literature 247; 
monks 202 

Jainism, 308 

Jambiidvipa, 45, 128 

Janamejaya, 284 

Jayanatha, 344 

Jhelum, 224-25 

Jorwe, 280 

judicial court, composition of Gupta 
338-39 

judicial procedure, 17 

judiciary, effect of varna on 243, 
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273-74; 
in 389 

Junnar, 279-80 

justice, miscarriage of 259 


role of Corporate bodies 


Kadamba(s), 235, 249 

Kadphises I, 308 

Kadphises II, 303, 307 

Kaiser, 294 

Kakutsthavarman, 249 

Kalacuri, 276 

Kali Age, 52, 191, 236, 251, 336 

Kali social crisis, 191 

Kalinga, 377 

Kalsi, 377 

Kalyana, 280 

Kambojas, 396 

Kanauj, 390 

Kandhar, 375 

Kanheri, 280 

Kaniska, 294, 296-97, 300, 307, 309, 
314, 316 . 

Kanvas, 72, 235, 379 

Kapilavastu, 377 

Karle, 280 

Karnataka, 275, 285, 377 

Kartikeya, 120, 136 

Kasi, 141 

KaSyapa, 128 

Kaunta, 282 

Kauravas, 181 

Kausambi, 363, 381 

kayastha(s), 329, 332, 338; grant of 
agrahara to 332 

KeSava, 284 

Khairadih, 363 

Khiaravela, 27, 292 

Kharosthi, 26, 27, 296, 302, 304, 308 

kin, aristocracy, 174; assembly 90, 
97, 103; based society 228, 393; 
based solidarity 198; conflicts 173, 
405-06; equality 129, 131-32; 
groups 179; ordered character of 
sabha 117; ordered society 164; 
secondary ties of 182; structures 
176 

king, acquired the status of god 167; 
acquisitive aspect of 189; and the 
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sabhé 109-111; authority of 23; as 
agriculturist 194; association with 
god 269-70; and brahmana 235; 
companions and courtiers of 34; 
compared with gods in Gupta period 
387; divine attributes of 384; divi- 
nity of 18, 165, 269, 405; duties of 
16, 17, 19, 24, 57, 58; election by 
samiti 109; election of 66, 73; 
exempted from judicial punishment 
163; expulsion of 364; functions of 
21; god- 166; guaranteed social 
welfare 69; ideal 12; identified with 
state 43; national 10; as owner of 
the land 205; 322; as protector 56, 
59; as protector of brahmana 360; 
as protector of property 57; as 
protector of varna 191; responsible 
to Varuna 259; 261; as upholder of 
dharma 60-61, 360 

kingship, and varna system, 234; 
contractual origin of 69; divine 17, 
73, 260, 302, 312; divinity of 7, 
260, 284, 318; evolution of 138, 
187; feudal character of 322-23; 
hereditary 131, 168; in Buddhist 
and Jaina texts 24; Manu accepted 
54; origin of 16, 24, 63, 70, 71, 132, 
303; religious aspect of 383; Reg 
Vedic 353; tax-enjoying aspect of 
190; tribal 352; tribal basis of 
Jater Vedic 162; tribute collecting 
aspect of 188-89; Vedic, 64, 160, 
169 

Kinnara, 128 

kinship, bond 182, 232; conflict 
within 172; institution of 180; 
Structure 172 

kinsmen, 172-73, 178, 206, 214, 262, 
293, 350, 352, 354, 368; chief’s 
close 171; control over 227; distri- 
bution among 181; of king 145, 
164; presents from 230; tributes 
from 36] 
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Kosala, 19, 23, 31, 213, 221, 229 
363-64, 367-68, 405 ' 

Kofivargsa, 318, 331, 335 

Krimila visaya, 330 

Krishna river, 80 

Krivis, 358 

Krsna, 181, 282 

Kyta age, 49, 50, 55, 127 

Ksapanakas (unorthodox sects), 26) 

ksatriya(s), and gana 126-27; ang 
brihmana domination 172; ag a 
class 67, 102; as a kin-ordereg 
group 171; as material for the 
army 37; bali for the 228; brahmana 
support to 202; clan 126; composi. 
tion of 202; contempt for labour 
152; function of 52-53; ganas of 
126; in Rg Veda 351; oligarchs 67; 
privilages Of 237; protects the 
brahmana 72; relationship with 
the brahmana 247-50; the state and 
132 

Ksaudrakya, 119, 227, 249 

Ksudrakas, 119, 225, 227, 249, 368 

Kubera, 323 

Kujula Kadphises, 291 

Kumiaradatta, 285 

Kumaranaga, 344 

Kunindas, 26, 384 

Kuru, 15, 50, 145, 147, 155, 160, 
180-81, 358, 362 

Kuru-Pajicala, 143, 358-59, 363 

Kusanas, 275-76, 291-309, | 311-19, 
344, 379-84, 406; Roman influence 
on 294; Saka influence on 293 


labour, contempt for 152; division 
of 99, 103, 121, 152; manual 147; 
power of Sidra and women 176 

labourer, hired 35, 131, 207; hired 
agricultural 120; paid in cash 217; 
reproduction of 165; wages of 256 

land, growth of private property in 
386; of Kuru-Paficala 143; of 


Kolhapur, 208 
Koliyas, 120, 227 
Kondapur, 280 
Konkan, 396 


peasants 258; ownership 29, 81; 
POssession over 360; proprietary 
rights to 79; reclamation under 
Mauryas 37], 376; royal ownership 
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of 86, 194-95, 322; sale, mortgage 
ad lease of 326, 337; sale and 
purchase of 386; tax-free 376; 
titles to 82, tenure 80 
jand grants, drafting of 278; executors 
of 277; affected the administrative 
structure 321; from Bengal 332; 
gave rise to feudal conditions 
342; Gupta 337; in inhospitable 
and virgin tracts 386; merits 
accruing from 322; Sdatavahana 
286; to brahmanas 66, 250; to 
brahmanas and Buddhists in post- 
Maurya period 379 
Laksmi, 323 
Lata (Nausari-Broach region), 318 
Late Harappan people, 357 
Later Guptas of Magadha, 390 
law, and customs of guilds 389; and 
order 342-43; brahmanas as custo- 
dians of 323; class character of 
brahmanical 243-46; code 337; 
civil 21; criminal 17, 21, 245; 
customary 229; customary tribal 
356; enforcing authority 197; four 
legs of 263; Gupta period distin- 
guished between civil and criminal 
337; Han 314; levies not warranted 
by 195; of evidence 244, 338; of 
inheritance 245, 389; of primogeni- 
ture 230-31; on varna division 366; 
role of penances in maintaining 
385; tribal 114; varna considera- 
tions in 244; Welsh 90 
legal system, in the Gupta period, 
389-90 
Licchavi(s), 24, 110, 126, 131-32, 221, 
236, 367-68 
lineage(s), 178, 202 with n; 
control over economic 
229; noble 33 
Lushais, 180 


and 
resources 


Madhariputra Sivalkura, 
Madhyadeéa, 29, 145 
Madhyamika, 381 
Madhya’ Pradesh, 23, 31, 213, 221, 


282 
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223-24, 226, 
367-68, 390, fis” ne Ses 
Magadhabhukiti, 324, 330 
Magna Carta, 379 
Mahakacchapa, 257 
Mahameghavahana, 292 
aharashtra, 80, 276, 27 . 
Mahasena, 384 meriante 
Mahavira, 132 
Mahismati, 381 


Maitrakas of Valabhi, 318, 322, 390 

Malava, 26, 119, 225, 227, 249, 368 

Malavya, 119, 227, 249 

Mallas, 120, 221 

Mallasarul, 331-32 

Malwa, 249, 318, 335 

Manasdeva (god of harmony), 173 

mandala theory (circle of kings), 
394 

Mandasore, 318, 328, 335, 388-89 

Manu Svayambhuva, 54 

Manu Vaivasvata, 68 

Marduk, 168 

marriage, ceremony, 89; institution 
of 56; political combination 
through 249; subjugated princes 
gave daughters in 346 

Marutta Aviksita (Ayogava), 171 

Maruts, 90-91, 95-97, 119-20, 125-27, 
138, 164, 172-74, 178, 181 

Maski, 206 

Mathura, 296-300, 306, 308, 312-13 

matriarchy, 90, 138 

matriarchal, practices 282 

matrilineal, inheritance 281-82; traces 
275 

Maues (Saka chief), 292, 314 

Maukharis of Kanauj, 347, 390 

Maurya(s), administration 347; and 
elephants 313; army 387; province 
330 

Maurya state, 341; acquisitive chara- 
cter of 69; centralised 250; chara- 
cter of 392-402 

Mayurbhanj, 201 

megalithic legacy, 275 

merchant(s), gifts made by 279-80; 
associated with the management 
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of towns 280; participation in civic 
life 281 

Mesopotamia, 306 

metronymics, 120, 280, 282, 284 

military system, in the Arthasastra 
20, 37; in the Santi Parva 26; 
under the Mauryas 26; under the 
Kusanas 296-97, 315; under the 
Guptas 327; under Harsa 28 

ministers, importance of 43; caste 
of 238-40; in the Gupta period 
323-24. See also emantrin, amatya, 
saciva 

Mirzapur, 377 

Mithridates II, 292 

Mitannis, 349 

Mitra-Varuna, 91, 95, 

Mizoram, 149 

Mlecchas, 128 

Mohenjodaro, 293 

monarchy, 6, 12, 23, 32, 119, 129, 
197;. constitutional 5, 6, 159; 
despotic 8; hereditary 71; limited 
3, 12; territorial 352; to republic 
131; tribal 169. See also kingship. 

money, economy, 207; endowments 
under the Satavahanas and Kusanas 
279, 301; -lending 301; in less: use 
in the Gupta period 342-43; mis- 
use of government 394; ‘payment in 
207 

Monghyr, 315, 330, 342 

movements, nationalist 3-5, 12; 
revolutionary 5; social 2; political 2 

Mughals, 377 

Murundas, 311 

Muslims, 12 


114 


Nabhaga(s), 126, 130, 284 

Nagas, 270 

Naganika, 278, 285, 287 

Nahapana, 300 

Nahusa, 284, 355 

Nalanda, 330, 334, 338 

Nanagiiat, 278, 287 

Nandas, 223-24, 226, 365, 387; in- 
fantry of the 374 

Narmada, 16 
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Nasik, 234, 279-80 

nationalism, and research in ancient 
Indian polity 2-13 

nationalists, 9 

nationality, 8 

nationhood, 2 

Nayars, 282 

Nepal, 29, 376 

Nisada, 173 

Northern Black Polished Ware, 20]. 
02, 364, 371, 400; spread during 
Maurya period 379 

Nrsad, 133 


Ochre Coloured Pottery, 357 

officer(s), for drafting of charters 
278; for civil and criminal admi- 
nistration 336-37; payment to 278, 
326, 345-46, 373; family back- 
ground of 325-26; hierarchy of 
297-98: in the Re Veda 355-56; in 
later Vedic times 361-62; in the 
pre-Maurya period 364-65 

Oligarchies, 67, 131, 197, 226; of 
Videha and Vaisali 131; of 
Mallas and Koliyas 120; in north- 
eastern India 77-8; ruling 225; 
tribal 363, 368 

Olympia, 166 

Oraons, 121 

Organic theory of state, 46, 47, 48 

oriental despotism, 82, 86, 204; 
features of 77; in Maurya period 
83; theory of 77-8, 85 

oriental scholars, 8 

Orientalist(s) 2, 86 

Orissa, 29, 336 

ownership of land 66-7; communal 
80; royal 66, 80, 82 


paddy transplantation, 201, 206, 229 
Pahlavas (Parthians), 18, 63 
Painted Grey Ware, 178 

Paithan (town), 280 

PAlas,. 84 

Pallava(s), 191, 285, 287, 290, 377 
Paficala(s), 15, 111-13, 135, 145, 147, 
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155, 160, 181, 358, 302; samiti of 


nae 314 
h’ao 
 eaneeenll yisaya, 324 
pandyas, 289 
paper, introduction of, 27 
Paragurama, 251 
Parivrajaka (dynasty), 235, 341-42, 
390 
Parthians, 18, 275, 292, 296, 313-14, 
382 
Pasandas (unorthodox sects), 261-62, 
265, 395; Kautilya’s attitude to 
262; Manu on 262 
pastoral economy, 107-08; of the 
Vedic period 125, 350 
Pasunatas, 261 
Pataliputra, 28, 273, 311, 327, 330, 
376-77, 395; municipal adminis- 
tration of 374 
Paina, 375, 377 
patriarchal house, 98, 100, 105 
patriarchy, 90 ; 
Persia, 349 
Peshawar, 296, 377 
Petenikas, 396 
Pharaoh, 260, 306 | 
Pharates, II and III, 305 
Pistapurikadevi (goddess), 345 
Plough cultivation, 350 
Ploughshare, iron 189, 200; wooden 
183, 358 
political ‘institutions, compared with 
those of the West 11, 13 
Political science, 8, 22; Arthasastra 
and 22 : 
political theory, Hindu 5; history of 
38; Indian 6, 8, 11 
political thought, in the Puranas 19-20 
polity, foreign influence on 291, 
306, 378; Hindu 9, 12; influence of 
religion on 7, 8, 26, 253, 273; in 
the Ramayana 18-19; material 
background of 349-50, 357-58, 
363-64, 371; military character of 


158; religious aspects of 12; tribal 
character -of 351-52 


power, coercive 1, 57: despotic 10, 
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78; judicial 197. Structure 158. 
Superstition, ruling class a 

Prabhakaravardhana, 235 ala 


Prabhavati Gu 
Prajipati, 63 
Prajapati, 


Pta, 249, 283, 322 

» 116, 165, 254, 301 

Kasyapa 257 

Prakrit language, 20, 26, 275-76 

Prasenajit of Kosala, 22] 

Prasii, 223, 365 

Pravahana Jaivali, 112, 15] 

Pravarasena II, 339, 343 

Pre-state society, 24, 49, 283 

Priest, chief 362: as check on royal 
authority 378; conferment of fiscal 
and administrative immunities on 
390, high position of 40. See also 
purohita 

Primitive, character of sarira sacrifice 
99; institutions 128; society 94; 
tribal Organization; tribes 125, 150 


. Primogeniture, 180, .230-31, 353-54; 


absence of the practice in Gupta 
times 386; not firmly established 
322 

Property, private 49, 51, 202, 355; 
collective ownership of 404; confis- 
cation of 268; contract for the 
Protection of 73; establishment of 
70; its role in the Origin of the 
state 53, 55; king’s duty of protec- 
ting 57; offences connected with 58; 
partition of landed 389; penalty 
for offences against 244: protection 
of 199, 227; sanctity of 356; viola- 
tion of 60 

Prthu, 54, 56, 71-72 

Prthu Vainya, 71, 194 

public opinion, role of the priest in. 
moulding 270 

Pulindabhata, . 345 

Pundravardhana bhukti, 318, 325, 
330, 335 

Punjab, 358, 379, 399 

punishment, in the Rg Veda 356; 
varying according to caste 244-45 

Padsan, 93, 122, 136, 148, 181, 361 


Rajghat (Varanasi) 201, 363 
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Rajasthan, 358, 379 
Rajgir (Rajagrha), 330, 363 
Ravi river, 225 
Ravikirtti, 249 
religion, as a force in politics 385-86; 
and politics 7, 12, 22, 26, 107, 253, 
273, 406; influenced political ideas 
and institutions 12; moneylending 
sanctioned by 301; polity emanci- 
pated from 265-66; Vedic 253 
rent, ground 203-05; and tax 204 
republics, 5-6, 26, 367-68, 379; 
compared with Greek city-states 28; 
ganas as 128; in the Age of the 
Buddha 124; Malavaand Ksudraka 
119-20; of Licchavis and Sakyas 
132; of Mallas and Koliyas 120; 
parisad important in 220; post- 
Maurya 249; post-Vedic 130; tribal 
character of Vedic 119-22; trans- 
formed into monarchies 129-30; 
features of 367-68; revival of 279-80 
revenue, concessions in villages for 
religious purposes 278; from land 
in perpetuity 341; in pre-Maurya 
time; 203 
revenue officers, 215, in the Gupta 
period 329 
revenue system, in the Gupta period 
328, under the Kusanas 300-01; 
under the Satavahanas 278-79. See 
also taxes, taxation 
revolts, anti-royal 248, peoples’ 251; 
popular in Buddhist and brahmani- 
cal texts 85 
rex 185 
rights, delegation of fiscal and ad- 
ministrative 195; denial of 131; 
mother 358; mother and father 
351; private Jand 321; Sddras 
without 250, to the throne 168 
rituals, coronation 188, 359-60; 
elaboration and explanation of 177; 
indicate conflict 176; later Vedic 
172; primitive character of 163; 
private and public 15% symbolised 
emerging kingship ,359; to ensure 


control over the peasantry 173; to - 
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win support 173 

Rome, 97, 25], 273, 379 

seer eV doit (a vihdras vim), 

royal, authority circumscribed b 
tribal assemblies 354; command 
26; charter 27; control of economic 
activities 21; despotism 85; divinity 
273; immunity from Punishment 
163; lordship of land 81: Owner- 
ship over mines ,340; Proprietor. 
ship of land 80, 193; share of the 
produce 29, 366. Also see king, 

Rudra, 91, 119-20, 127, 134-35, 137, 
174, 178 

Rudradiman, 34, 79, 192, 235, 313, 
316 

Rudrasena {[I, 249 

ruling class, 12, 48; and superstition 
in the Arthasdstra 271-72; in the 
Republic of Plato 272-73 


sabha, 15, 17, 87-88, 90-91, 102-03, 
105-111, 116-117, 120, 128, 134, 
138, 141, 157, 221, 354, 356, 363, 
403-04; character of 105-07; clan 
character of 107; compared. to 
other Indo-European institutions 
107; judicial functions of 109-10; 
in the epics 111; compared to early 
Greek assemblies 110-11; and 
samiti 116-17; women and 105-06 

sacrifice(s), brahmanas officiated at 
255; collective nature of 97, 99; 
communal nature of 98, 100; later 
Vedic 183; sattra 99; vajapeya 
and rdjasiya 100; Vedic 98, 283, 
287, 383; women and 351 — 

Sakadvipa, 45 

Sakas, 18, 235, 275, 292-93, 313-14, 
379, 381-82 


Saktinaga, 344 


Sakya Muni, 308 

sale transactions in Bengal, 328 

samiti, 15, 16, 87-88, 90-91, 94, 102, 
105, 109, 111-17, 123, 128, 141, 
179, 221, 354, 356, 363, 368, 403-04: 
compared to the Greek Agora 11); 
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tribal character Of 111-12; com- 
ared to early Indo-European 
Pastitutions 113; compared with the 
assembly of Iroquois 115; com- 
ared with German institutions 
114-15; military functions of 112- 
eae Gupta, 27, 74, 293, 298, 304, 
309, 312, 315, 321, 324, 326, 330, 
342, 346, 386-87, 390 
Sanchi, 279 
Sangankullu, 280 
Sanskrit, 20, 24-25 
Santanu, 94, 186 
Santivarman, 346 
saptanga theory of state, 31-48, 238 
403; importance of 403; Vedic 
polity fell short of the 363 
Sarnath, 294 
Sarvanatha, 344 
Sasaram, 377 
satarpal system, 318 
Satavahanas, 27, 72, 234, 275-90, 
300, 312-13, 322, 324, 344, 377, 
380, 382-84, 406; as champions of 
the varna system 275; matrilineal 
inheritance of 281-83; their famili- 
arity with the Maurya adminis- 
tration 275-77; vassals of the 343 
Saurashtra, 79, 293 
Scythians, 291, 296, 313-14, 379-80 
secular, character of the state 13; 
Kautilyan state was not 265 
self-government, 2, 12; local 3, 9, 12 
self-rule 9 
settlement, of new territories 35 ; tri- 
bal 34 
Simuka, 282 
Sind, 28 
Siva, 128, 135-36, 138-39, 308 
Sivadatta, 277 
Skanda, 120-21, 128, 135-39 
Skanda Gupta, 322, 327-28 
Slaves, and barbarians 236; and serfs 
246; and workmen 227, excluded 
from political power 120; in Rome 
251; manumitting 245; in the 
Malava and Ksudraka states 119-20 


443 
social contract, j 
theory of 72 
social order, brahmanical, 255 
social Organization brahmanical 254; 

of Vedic times 349-59 
social structure, Kinship as the basis 
of 350; varnasramadharma as 
foundation of 253 
Sodasa, 295 
Soma, 97, 106-07, 110, 126, 258 
soma (drink) 97, 114, 125-26, 171-72 
Somadeva Siri, 25 
Somesvaradeva, 60 
Sopara, 280 


sovereignty, 38, standard of 43; 
territorial 160-62 

Sparta, 251 

Sravasti, 363 

Sri Lanka, 23 

Sri Siladitya, 338 

State, apparatus 215, 218; brahmani- 
cal character of the 263; breakaway 
131; centralised 48, 250; class 
character of the 38; contract theory 
of the 64, 75; decentralized Gupta 
250; dedicated to God 26; demo- 
cratic 28; elements of the 36, 38, 
41-3, 68; enemies of the 268; func- 
tions of the early 243: family, 
property and varna in the origin 
of the 53; ideologues 199; kingless 
19; Magadhan 224, 226, 401; 
Marxist conception of the 40, 221; 
monarchical 132; non-monarchical 
32; non-religious character of the 
263; offences against the 58; organs 
of the 39, 222, 226; origin of the 
24, 38, 55, 71-2; republican 367; 
secular character of the 13; struc- 
ture of the 39; system in pre- 
Maurya times 224; territorial 353; 
theocratic character of the 260, 
theories of the 63, 74, 403; treated - 
as an item of property 385; tribal 
character of the 162; varnas in 
the origin of the 52, 233 

state control, and ascetics 261-62; 


n Digha Nikaya 66. 
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and brahmanical institutions 264; 


in the Maurya period 69, 372 

state formation, and consensual 
factor 198; fullfledged 405; history 
of 30; preconditions for Satavahana 
275; role of family, property and 
varna in 61; social differentiation 
and; tax and 232 

state of nature, 50-1, 61, 64; early 
49: in Buddhist sources 49, 55 

stirrups, 314; in the Kusana period 
383 

subinfeudation, growth ‘of 341-42; 
of the soil 341 - 

Sudargana lake, 79 

Sudas, 353 

Siidra(s), 85, 130, 234, 236; as senani 
146; functions 52; in Rg Veda 
351; intra-tribal war gave rise to 
175; labour power of 222; not allow- 
ed to bear arms 37; not recruited 
as judges 389; ratnins 157; ruler 
236; their exclusion from public 
officers 250-51; to be enlisted in 
the army according to Kautilya 37 

Sungas, 17, 72, 379 

Surajgarha, 331 

Surkh Kotal, 312 

Surya, 89 

Suvarnagiri, 396 

Svamidasa, 341 

Svetaketu, 112 

Swat region, 224, 312, 365 

Sweden, 97, 116, 165 

Switzerland, 5 

swordsmen, villages held by 333 

Syamaka (Satavahana amdtya) 277 


Tacitus, 113, 116 

Tagara (Ter), 280 

taxation, and the development of 
the state 198; exemption from 21; 
in lieu of protection 11, 67, 75, 199; 
laws regarding §6; machinery 224, 
347; Mauryasystem of 375, oppres- 
sive 67, 224; principles of 11, 17, 
19, 75, 328; rate of 67; self—4; 
system 132, 197, 328, 361, 364, 
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401; voluntary in the Vedic gana 
124-25. See also taxes, revenue 
taxes, and the rise of the state 226. 
as a feature of the state 37; 
according to the carrying capacity 
of the soil 200; collectionand dis. 
tribution of 227; customary 349. 
declining burden of 328-29: ex. 
emption from 21, 227; in Gupta 
inscriptions 387; in lieu of pro- 
tection 190, 204, 322; in metallic 
money 217; on forest inhabitants 
69; ongrain 69, 74; oncommodities 

69, 71; on metals 69; on artisans 
279, 366, 376; on traders 366, 376; 

on households 206; on land increas- 
ed in the Gupta period 387; origin 
of 228, 231; regular 67, 224; remis- 
sion of 41, 207, 254, 287; proper 
and improper 81; were fewer in 
Gupta times 219. See also taxation 
and revenue. 

Taxila, 308, 380-81, 399 

technology, in the early Vedic period 
349-50; in the later Vedic period, 
357-58; in the pre-Maurya period 
363-64; in the Maurya period 371 

temples, conferment of fiscal and 
administrative immunities on 390; 
deification of dead king in 384; 
Kautilyan state does not care for 
265; land grants to 391; not exempt 
from expropriation 264; proceeds 
enjoyed by the 345 

peasant(s) and forced labour 387; 
bhoga from 81; clan 172, 174; capa- 
_city to pay 206; castes 332; dis- 
turbances caused by 328; eviction 
of 82,°195; gifts from 169; in 
actual possession of land 193; kept 
disarmed 40; made surplus available 
132; periodical supplies by 81; 
pawer over 131; productive capa- 
city of 207; property 82; rent from 
368; servile 195; subjected to corvee 
366; subordinate rights of 79+ 


surplus from 227, 351; taxes from. 


83, 131, 210, 376; taxpaying 342; 
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tenants 84; tribal 131, 229; tribute 
paying 172; wrath of 372 

Teutons, 107 

Thaneser, 390 

Tirabhukti, 324, 330, 337 

Timmes of Sierraleone, 163 


toll, commodities exempted from 259, . 


273. Sce also taxes, taxtation, 
revenuc 
town(s), administration under the 
Mauryas 374, 375, 581; adminis- 
tration in SatavAhana kingdom 
281; administration in Kusina 
kingdom 317; administration in 
Gupta period 334, 389; artisans 
and traders in 84; decline of 84, 
86; merchants in admi 
of 375 — 
trade, and local administration 336; 
expansion of 291; Mauryas Opened 
new regions to. 378; officers regu- 
lated 69 
traders, administrative role of 335. 
36; exempted from dues 339: sub- 
jected to customs on commodities 
328 
tribal assemblies, 15; in the Vedic 
Period 356-57 
tribe(s), broke into peasant house- 
holds 190; chieftainship of the 404; 
disintegrated into classes 167, 
233; gana as 119; Himalayan 149; 
Lushai 149: primitive 13, 39, 125, 
135, 168; Vedic 93, 360 
tribesmen, 98, 104, 107, 119, 124, 
197, 232, 354-55, 357; Greek 123- 
24; tributes from 202 
tribute, frequent collection of 156, 
182-83; payment of 346 
Triputi, 381 
Turvasas (warriors), 181 
tyrannical rule of Vena, 71 
tyrant, 7 


Nistration 


Ucchakalpas, 341-42, 390 

Ujjain, 293, 363 

urban, administration 298, 335, 347; 
decline in Gupta period 386; 
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nomy 29 

Usabhadata, wine : 

Uttinapada, 53 
larakurus, 129 

Uttaramadras, 129 

Uttar Pradesh, 16, 29, 178 


330, 341, 352, 357-58, 
90 


’ 20] ’ 294, 
367-69, 388, 3 ; 


61, 363, 


Vaisali, 131, 221, 298, 317-18, 325 
327-28, 330, 357, 363, 377, 388-89 

vaisya(s), allowed to 
aS amdtyas 240; ag 
bute payers 358; functions of 52; 
eaaas Of 130; identified with bala 
181; in the Rg Veda 35}. member. 
ship of the aura 242; right to fight 
In emergency 237; Struggle with 
ksatriya 17] 

Vajji State, 58 

Vakatakas, 72, 235-36, 249, 276, 
283, 286, 289, 322, 329, 331, 390 

Valabhi, 24; 341, 347, 390 

Vardhamanabhukti, 331, 346 

Varanasi, 201, 381 

Vaisvanara Pariksit, 301 

Varaha, 128 

varna(s), and organs of the state 
404-05; duties of 59, 190, 233; 
functions of 343; importance of 
52; in relation to law and Politics 
233, 247; legal discrimination bet- 
ween 244-45; organization 363; 
social order based on 45, See also 
varna system 

varna system, and the rise of the state 
52-3, rules of the 288; absent in the 
Krta age 50; formation of 174, 176 

Varuna, 95, 101, 147, 178, 259-61, 
323 

Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, 234, 276-77, 
282, 288 

Vasisthiputra Satkarni, 282 

Vasisthiputra Vilivayukura, 282 

Vasskira of Magadha, 221, 364 

Vasudeva, 299, 314 

Vasus, 127, 178 

Vatsyayana, 334 
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Vedic polity, matriarchal element in 
146; tribal aspect of 166; classand 
territorial aspects of later 169 

Vena, 56, 61, 71 

vidatha, 15, 87-104, 123, 128, 134, 
138, 148, 157, 221, 356-57, 403-04; 
association of woman with 88-90; 
clan character of 91; functions of 
91-96; antiquity of 102-03; and 
the old European popular assem- 
blies 89-90; and the council of 
Iroquois 89, 93-94; and the Anglo- 
Saxon Witenagemot 101; and the 
Gothic vitoth 103 

Videgha Mathava 150-51 

Videha Janaka, 150-51 

Videha(s), 113, 131, 145, 150, 155, 
358 

Vidisa, 381 

Vijayasena, 345 

Vijfianesvara, 17 

Vidyadharas, 128, 284 


Vighna, 137 
village(s), administration 309, 334, 
347, 388; as lowest unit of. 


administration 331; gift of 340, 
342, 390; laws of 334: managers 
Of 345; rent from 35; revenue con- 
cessions in 278: revenue of 227, 
364; self-sufficiency of 82-83, 86 

- Village, elders, 333, 365-66 

village government, under the Colas 
4 

village headman, functions of 334, 
See’ also. gramika, gramadhipati 

village panchayats, 4 

Vindhya, 136, 379 

Visnu, 71, 137, 323 
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‘Visnukundins, 284 


Visnunandin, 344 
Visnupalita, 277 
Visnusena, 339, 389 


wealth, political power and 12; dis. 
tribution of 91-92; communal 
appropriation of 92 
weights and measures, standardiza- 
tion of 224 
Wema Kadphises II, 294, 305 
Western Asia, 349 
Witenagemot, 101, 107 
women, abduction of 53, 58, 261, 
265; administration and 284, 322: 
as sabhavati 105; driving out enemy 
121; door-keeper 283; gana and 
121, 126; members of parisad 138: 
military assemblies of 121; parisad 
and 137; post-Vedic deterioration 
in position of 152; peasant 317, 
334; sacrifices and 283: sabha 
and 106; samiti and 111; in later 
- Vedic period 358; vidatha and 88, 
90, 103; their voice counted in the 
consecration of the king 90; in 
the list of ratnins 157-58 


‘Yadava contingents, 181 


Yama, 109, 260, 323 

Yaksa, 94, 112, 128, 284 
Yasodharman, 235, 249, 347 
Yaudheyas, 26, 311, 384 
YaSas, 106 

Yavanas, 395 

Yayati, 284 

Yudhisthira, 190 

Yue-chi, 294, 303-04, 314 


PALI, SANSKRIT AND ALLIED TERMS 


abhisecaniyam (sprinkling ceremony), 
16] 

abhyantara-siddhi (right to settle civil 
disputes), 340 

acarya (teacher), 40 


adandya (exempted from punish- 


ments), 255 


adharma (unrighteousness), 61, 253, 


262 


adharmistam (unrighteous practices), 
254 


INDEX 


earana(s) (local body, depart- 

eatin | 330-31, 338, 394 

adhikaranika (member of the adhi- 
kar. ana), 338 

adhikrta (village officer), 362 

adhisthana (headquarters), 338 

adhyaksas (superintendents), 218, 372, 
373, 393 

agrahara (grant for religious and 
educational purposes), 331, 326, 
342, 344 

agraharikas (holders of educational 
and religious grants), 342 

aeraharikas (holders of educational 
and religious grants), 342 

Ggrahdrin(s) (holders of educational 
and religious grants), 332 . 

agrayana (first fruits), 259 

Ghara(s) (administrative unit, district), 
276, 286, 289, 382-83 

akara (non-taxable), 213 

akasiyas (oppressive tax collector), 
211, 219, 224 

aksapatalamadhyaksa 
general), 394 - 

aksasala (state accounts officer), 149 


(accountant 


aksavdpa (dice thrower), 146, 149,-152, 


156-57 s 

amacca(s) (high state officers/minis- 
ters), 33, 214, 219, 237, 277 

amaccakulam (family of ministers), 
239 

amatyasampat (qualifications of a 
minister), 239 

antamahamatras (border officers), 375 

apaddharma (duties in emergencies), 
272 

apidaniya (exempt 
punishment), 255 

araghatta (Persian water-wheel), 258 

arajaka (kingless state), 19, 55 

aranya (forest), 117 

artha (wealth), 23, 61 

arya, 176 

Gryaputra, 27, 276, 396-98 

Gsandivat (capital), 359 

asramadharma (duties pertaining to 
Stages in life), 54 


from physical 


447 
astadasa-jati-pariharg (ex i 
; 5 empt 
eighteen types), 287 uaret OF 
astakuladhikarana (bod i 
L Y of eight 
leading families), 333, 339 — 
asfaiga (eight Organs), 45 
asfanga bala (arm 
elements), 


astangika rdjya (state of eight Organs), 
32 


y comprising eight 


asvamedha (horse sacrifice), 74, 178 
181 
asvapati (cavalry Officer), 315, 327 


audrarigika (collector of royal share in 
kind), 329 


aurnasthanika (regulator of the wool 
market), 329 

avanindra (lord of the earth), 193 

avanisa (lord of the earth), 193 

avijita (subdued), 399 

ayajya (not entitled to Vedic sacri- 
fice), 264 

ayas (metal, copper or bronze), 349 

ayomukham (copper arrows), 349 


adyuktaka(s) (revenue Officers), 210, 
329, 336, 364 


bakanpati (Kusana official in charge 
of temples), 304, 318 

bala (force), 181-82 

baladhika (Kusana military Official), 
315 

baladhikrta (Gupta military Official), 
315 

bali (offerings, taxes), 179, 182, 189, 
205-06, 354-55, 382 

baligrahanam (royal. dues), 211 

balihrt (collector of bali), 189, 355 

balipatigahaka (collector.of taxes), 219 

balisadbhagaharin (king, enjoyer of 
bali and a sixth part of the produce), 
190 

balisadhaka (collector of taxes), 211, 
219 

basileus basileon (Kusana title), 312 

bhaga (land tax), 206-07, 344, 382 

bhagabhuj (king as enjoyer of taxes), 
190 

bhagadugha (distributor of shares), 
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146, 148, 152, 156, 157, 181, 209, 
361 

bhandagarika (storekeeper), 124, 368 

bhatamayesu (among warriors), 234 

bhatasvapati (commander of horse- 
men), 315, 327 

bhatra verana (remuneration), 215-16 

bhoga (royal share of the fruits, dis- 
trict), 81, 194, 279, 330, 344, 382, 
388 

bhogakara (enjoyment of agrarian 
resources), 81, 194 

bhogagaima (donated village), 214-16 

bhogapatika (district officer, fief hol- 
der), 345-46 

bhogika (district officer, fief holder), 
325, 345-46 

bhoja (a form of kingship), 189, 210 

bhojaka, 214-15 

bhrtakas (servants), 244 

- bhrtya (servant), 192 

bhibhuj (king as enjoyer of land), 193 

bhukti(s) (administrative divisions), 
298, 324, 325, 330, 388 

bhumeradhipati (lord of the soil), 191 

bhumisvara (lord of the land), 193 

bhipa (king as protector of land- 
owner), 193 


bhipati (owner of the land), 193, 195 


bhisvyamin (landowner), 81, 


195 
brahma (priest), 85 


191-92, 


brahmadeya (land grant to a brah- 


mana), 212-14, 341 
brahmanavimsati (twentieth part of 
the produce paid to the brahma- 


nas), 250 


caityas, 257 

cakravartin (king of kings), 401 

carita (custom), 82, 263 

caturmasya (a season of four months), 
254 

cauroddharanika (police official), 337 

chaudhurl (village head), 337 

citta (thought), 114-15 


daivaputra (son of god), 304 
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daksinds (sacrificial gifts), 256 

dana (charity), 31 

danapati (manager of donations), 313 

danastuti (hymn in praise of gift), 354 

dandandyakas (commanders), 47, 296, 
297, 315, 336; functions of 336; in 
the Kusana period 382-83 

dandaniti (science of punishment), 22, 
45, 171 

dandapasika (police officer), 30, 336; 
function of 336 

dandausi (village watchman), 30, 336 

dandika (magistrate or ruler), 336 

dasabhataka (slaves and servants), 234 

dasas (slaves), 192, 244, 352, 354 

desa, 388 . 

desaksapataladhikrta (district accoun- 
tant), 329 

deva, 302, 313, 323, 

devagadhas (places of gods), 306 

devakula(s) (temples with statues of 
dead kings), 305-07, 311, 384 

devanampriya (dear to gods), 384 

devapasu (animals left in the name of 
god), 258 

devapitrpuja (worship of gods and 
ancestors), 306 

devaputra (son of god, a title applied 
to Kusana kings), 298, 301-04, 
306-08, 312, 384, 406 


devasihavimsi (offerings to gods in ‘ 


coronation), 159 

devatadhyaksa (superintendent of tem- 
ples), 164 

deya-meya (royal share of the pro- 
duce), 279 . 

dhamma (law, morality, social order), 
207, 395, 398 

dhammamahaématra (high officer of 
dhamma), 20, 395 

dhanamiila (civil law), 337 

dharmadhikarana (law-court), 338 

dharmadhipati (upholder of dharma), 
60 


dharmadhvaja (standard bearer of 
dharma), 60 

dharmaketu (standard bearer of Jaw): 
60 2 ‘ oat 
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gharmamahamatras (high Officers of 
dharma), 227, 372 

dharmamahardja (king as upholder of 
dharma or law), 190 

dharmanyaya (customs of the people), 
263 

dharmapravartaka (promulgator of 
dharma), 190, 254 

dharmaraja (upholder of dharma), 190 

dharmastha (judge), 373 

dharmasthiya (civil court), 338 

dharmathidasa (devoted to dharma), 
308 

dharmayuddha (fair fight), 10 

dharmikatvam (adherence to virtuous 
life), 267 

dhiras (brave), 92 

dinara (gold coin), 17, 28 

divira (scribe), 329, 344 

drangika (customs officer), 329 

digvijaya (universal conquest), 9 

durgalambhopaya (method of captur- 
ing the fort), 271 

durganivesa (foundation of forts), 

_ 35-36 

durgavidhana (construction of fort), 35 

disya (a seditious person), 268 

dita (ambassador), 218, 240, 356, 397° 

gens (executor of royal charters), 

41 
diitapravartimam (royal agents), 218 
dvandva (monogamous family), 52 


ekardja (world ruler), 360 
ephori (Overseers), 397 
epiakopoi (Overseer), 397 


gahapati (householder), 190, 222, 239, 
242, 247, 249, 281 

aahayai (householder), 243, 247 

- ama(s) (villages), 215 

gamabhojaka (village headman), 209, 
210, 212, 299 

£amani (village headman), 210 

£4mavaram (prosperous village), 216 

£amika (village head), 285 

ganadharas (sectional leaders in Jaina 
religious order), 132 


449 
ganaka (musician), 126, 364 
&anakarmani (duties of ‘the gan 
fananampati (chief Or king) oe “ 
&anapatibhyah SVGha (a formu 
cited before relj one 


BiOus offer; 
the gana chief), 125 = 


&anardjya (republic), 126 

Gandharvas, 128, 284 

gandhikas (perfumers, 
279, 381 


ganebhyah svaha (a formula recited 
before religious Offerings to the 
gana), 124 
ganesvara (lord of the gana), 188 
gani (leader), 132 
ganikd (woman singer), 126 
ganjavara (treasurer), 318 
gatha (versified sermon), 222 
gaulmika (head of a military unit), 
285, 289, 327-28, 383 
gavisthi (search for cows, war), 164, 
. 350 
gopa (head of five or ten villages), 
261, 353, 372, 374-75, 388 
gopa janasya (ruler of the people or 
jana), 353 
gopati (cowherd or chief), 185, 349 
gopati janasya (protector of the 
people, tribe), 252 
gotra (clan), 99, 350 
govikartana (butcher, chief hunts- 
man), 149, 150, 157 
grama (tribal unit, village), 173 287- 
89, 350, 357 
gramabhojaka (village headman), 219, 
365 
gramabhrtaka (viliage headman in 
Maurya times), 300 
gramadhipati (lord of the village), 
317, 334 
gramadhipati ayuktaka (village, head- 
man), 334 
gramaksapataladhikrta (village accoun- 
tant), 329 
gramaut (village headman), 112, 146- 
47, 152, 156, 285, 352, 355, 357, 
365; royal dues received through 
147; vaisya 147, 157 


merchants), 
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gramasvami (village head), 296, 316, 
382 

gramasyadhipati (lord of the village), 
300, 317, 334 

gramika (village headman), 201, 285, 
299, 300, 309, 331-32, 365, in the 
Kusana period 299, 300, 382; 
functions of 299, 300 

gramyavadin (village judge), 109 

grha (household), 101 

grhapati (householder), 282 

gulma (smallest military unit), 285, 
290, 299 

gulmika (head of gulma), 285 


hairanyika (treasurer), 279 

hala (plough measure), 205 

hatta (periodical market), 85 

himsdmila (offences involving vio- 
..nce), 337 

hinasippa (inferior crafts), 152 

hiranya (gold, cash), 28, 69, 266, 326, 
328, 344, 387 

hotr (priest), 93-94, 96, 101 


ibhyas (affluent people), 395 
iksanikas (a type of astrologer), 270 
ISana (president), 140 

Isvara (lord), 73, 182, 294 


jagir (fief), 286 

jagirdar (fief holder), 346 

jajamani, 83, 85 

jama(s) (tribes, peoples), 34-35, 39, 
99, 101, 186, 188, 350, 352 

janapada (kingdom, settlement), 5, 
31, 34-36, 38-39, 41, 44, 180, 186, 
189, 197, 200, 201, 276, 286, 333-34, 
352, 405 . 

janapadadhipa (king), 189 

jJanapadanivesa (founding of settle- 
ments), 200 

jJanapadasthamaviryaprapta (one who 
has attained the security of his 
realm), 70 

janapadesvara (lord of the janapada), 
189 

janapadin (king), 189 
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janardjan (ruler of the people), 186 

janarajya (rule over the tribe), 15, 169 

janasya gopa (head of the tribe), 186 

janasya gopati (chief of the tribe), 195 

janya, as Sidra, 161 

jatidharma (duties pertaining to the 
caste), 233 

jhum (slash and burn cultivation), 180 

jivagrbha (police official), 356 

jivikd (livelihood), 266 

jyasvant (superiors), 124 

jyesthamSa (eldest son’s shares), 230 


kahapana (a coin), 208 

kalpavrksa (wish fulfilling tree), 49 

kantaka§odhana (criminal administra- 
tion), 337, purpose of 374 

kara (tax), 206-08, 226, 313, 344, 382 

karakaras (tax-collectors), 211, 219 

karanika (scribe), 28, 329 

karmara (carpenter), 150 

karma-saciva (executive minister), 34 

karmanta (artisanal workshop), 218 

karsa (to cultivate), 208 

karsdpanas (coins) 278 

kdru-kara (taxes On artisans), 279-80 

karuka-raksanam (laws against un- 
desirable activities of artisans), 84 

kataka (military camp, city), 286 

khadgis (swordsmen), 338 

khani (mining activities), 83 

khattiya, 65, 202 

Khattiya-mandala (community of the 
nobles), 67-68 

khettasdmika (field owner), 205 

koSa (treasury finance), 31, 36, 38, 
40-41, 44, 73, 270 

Krauncadvipa 45 

krsi (agriculture) 

ksatra (power), 85, 159, 171-72, 174- 
75, 248 © 


ksatradharmaratah (devoted to ‘the 


duties of a ksatriya), 240 
Asattr, 146-47, 152, 157 
ksitindra (lord of the earth), 81, 193 
ksitipati (suggests royal ownership of 
land), 193 
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ksitisa (suggests royal ownership of 
land), 81, 193 


ksiteradhipa (indicates land owner. - 


ship), 193 . 

ksetrakara (officer in charge of land 
survey), 205, 212, 219 

ksetrasadha (distributor of land), 149 

kula (family), 101, 357 

kula (as local court), 338-39 

kulapa (protector of the family), 100, 
351, 355 

kulika (artisan), 317, 335 

kulinah (of a good family), 240 

kumara (provincial governors), 276, 
397-98 

Kumaramatya(s) (high Officers), 277, 
316, 323-24, 326-27, 330, 347, 387 

kumaramatyadhikarana (Office of 
Kumaramdtya), 324 


kutumba (peasant or householder), 
205 


labhavighna (obstructions to 
267 


madhyamasi (mediator in di 
356 . 
maghavan(s) (rich men), 102, 111, 117 


mahdabaladhikrta (chief commander), 
315, 327 


profit), 


sputes), 


mahabhisekha (great coronation cere- 


mony), 64, 167 

mahabhoja (title of Satavahana feuda- 
tory), 284 

mahacchavardhana (a penance per- 
formed for several nights), 261 

mahadandanayaka (chief commander), 
297, 304, 309, 315, 318, 323-24, 326, 
336, 383 


mahdjanapada (large territorial state), 
200-02 


mahakhattiya (protector of the fields), 
$2 


mahak satrapa (the great satrap), 295, 
297, 315 
mahdémaira(s) (high officers), 20, 26, 


219, 276-77, 316, 324, 364, 372, 382, 
396, 398 
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mahamatriyan (the office Of th 
mahdmatra), 20 : 
mahamatya (cadre of s i 
: Uperior Ag 
Officials), 387 “— 


mahana (brahmana), 247 

mahanuava (title of the Kusana king 
in Kharosthi), 304 . 

mataparamavisvasin (Gupta Official), 

8 

mahapatra (ministeri 

mahdpratihara 
lain), 327 


mahardja (the great king), 249, 284, 
292, 296-97, 303, 306, 308, 312-13, 
324, 346 

maharajadhiraja (the great king of 
kings), 313, 322, 346, 386 

maharathis (title for Satavahana feu- 

' datories), 279, 282, 380 
maharaya (title for the Ku 
in Kharosthi), 304 

mahdasammata (the elected chief), 65, 
70, 347 

mahdasandhivigrahika (the great minis- 
ter of peace and war), 324-25 

mahdsenapati (the great commander), 
278, 283-86, 289, 383 

mahatalavara (title for Satvahana 
feudatories), 284 

mahdatalavari (wife of mahatalavara), 
283 

mahattaka (elder), 331 

mahattama (elder), 331 

mahto (elder), 332 

mahattara(s) (elder), 331-33, 334-35, 
339, 388 

mahattara-adgraharina (head of the 
agrahara village), 332 . 

mahisi (the consecrated queen), 145- 
46, 152, 157-58, 356 

manas (mind), 115 a 

mangalatithinaksatrestitvam (faith in 
the auspiciousness of days and 

tars), 267 

Pony eee 34,115,137 0 

mantrimandala (the council of minis- 
ters), 323 


al title), 30 
(the great chamber- 


sana king 
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mantrin(s) (ministers), 18, 21, 33-34, 
40, 240-41, 248, 323-25 

mantriparisad (the council of minis- 
ters), 141, 241 

manujadhipa (signifies lordship over 
people), 190 

mata (mother), 351 

mati-saciva (minister for counsel), 34, 
382 

nutra (ally), 31, 37, 39, 41, 336 

murdhabhisikta (consecrated head), 70 


nagaradevata (presiding deity of the 
town), 256 

nagaraka (town magistrate), 373, 375 

nagarasresthi (chief merchant of the 
town), 336, 338 

nagaravyavaharika (town official), 316, 
375 

naigama (merchant or town inhabi- 
tant), 242 

naksatras (lunar mansions), 206 

naradhipa (lord of the people), 190 

narendra (lord of the people), 190 

naresvara (lord of the people), 190 

narista (a resolution that cannot be 
broken), 110 

navakarmika (a class of overseer), 279 

nayaka (military title), 30, 394-95 

megama(s) (merchants), 242, 251, 279- 
80 

neta (leader), 45 

nigama (town), 298, 317, 335, 380- 81 

nigamaputra (town inhabitant), 280 

nigamasabha (town body, merchant 
corporation) 281, 381 

nigeadhakas (tax collector), 211, 219 

nikaya (guilds), 281 

nivasa-vetana (house rent), 208 

niyukta (special government botany, 
210-11, 219 

nrpa (king), 190 

nrpati (king, lord over people), 190 


paditarika (village revenue official), 
328 


padrapala (head of the common land), . 


300 
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palagala (messenger), 150-51 

pana(s) (metallic money), 208, 218, 
246, 257, 261-62, 373, 375 

paficajanah: (five tribes), 160, 186, 188, 
350, 352 

paficamandali (a rural committee), 333 

paficavratas (five races of men), 187 

panya (commodities), 392 

panya-samstha (commodities), 393 

paralokdpeksda (desire for the Other 
world), 267 

paramabhattaraka (the supreme lord), 
313, 322, 386 

paramarsayah (the great sages), 72 

paramavisvasin (Gupta official), 318 

paramesvara (the supreme lord), 294, 
313, 322, 386 

pariharas (exemptions), 20, 21, 28, 
287, 290; number of 289; in the 
Maurya period 376-77; in the post- 
Maurya period 377, 380 

parisa (parisad, order), 26, 141, 219- 
20, 241, 243, 247, 396 

parisad (council), 116, 133-41, 220, 
241-42, 333, 367, 376, 403, 405 

pGrisada (member of the parisad), 18, 
136 

parisadadana (gift 
companions), 137 

parisadbala (strength of the parisad), 
140 

parisadpriya (fond of companions), 
135 

parisadvan(s) (members of the pari- 
gad), 133 

parisadya (worthy of ‘attending the 
parisad), 134-35, 140 

parivrkti (secondary queen), 90, 
146, 151, 154-55, 158 

Pastya (enclosure), 200 

paSupalana (cattle rearing), 130 

Paftika-palaka (keeper of records), 
278 

pafwaris (village revenue officials), 329 

paura (inhabitant of town), 5, 241-42, 
405 


consisting of 


paura-janapada (urban and_ rural 
People), 27, 242, 241-43 
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puranikas (story tellers), 270 

pautava (weights and measures), 392 

pilupati (head of elephant force), 315, 
327 

pita (father), 351 

pitr-padanudhyata (devoted to the feet 
of father), 282 

prabhamandala (nimbus), 307 

‘pradavivaka (judge), 244 

pradesika(s) (district officers), 20, 278, 
397 

pradesta (police-cum-magistrate), 374- 
75 

pradestr (magistrate, inspector), 393- 
94 

praja (progeny, subjects), 174, 229, 
351 

prakaranas (sections), 21 

prakrtis (people), 41 

prakrti-kopa (wrath of people), 372 

pralaya (dissolution of the social 
order), 59 

_ pranaya (gift of affection, tax), 20, 28, 

313, 382 

prasada-likhita (a writing of favour, 
grant), 344 

PraSastis (eulogies), 27 

Prathamakayastha (chief scribe), 336, 
338 


prathamakulika (chief artisan), 336, 
338 

Pratihara (an officer), 278 

pratyudyamini (refractory), 175 

Pravrajita (ordinated), 261 

Prayascittadharma (the law of 
penance), 385 

Prthivi (the world), 72, 194 

priyah janah (dear tribesmen), 98 

puga (guild), 338 

punyasala (alms-house), 300 . 

pura (capital town), 35, 36, 40, 262 

purapdla (town administrator), 334 

purapati (head of town, commander 
of forts), 355 

purohita (priest), 40, 145, 151-52, 176, 
188, 215, 241, 257, 354, 356, 262, 
273, 276, 283 


453 
Purusamedha 


Sacrj 
being) “ne (sacrifice of ‘human 
Purusas ( royal 4gents), 278 
Pustapala(s) (record keepers) 326, 328 


rahatta-ghadj i 
cre &Nadtya (Persian water-wheel), 


raja (king), 31 


72, 102, 110, 129, 172, 179, 202 
228, 276, 292, 297, 347, 368. See 
also rajan 

rajabali (royal revenue), 215 

rajabhata (royal Officer), 219 

rajabhoggam (king’s domain in the 
sense Of possession), 212-14 

rajabhoggas (royal officers), 214 

rajadharina (duties of the king), 17-19, 
63, 71, 139, 315 

rajagrahanam (royal dues), 211 

rajakam-khetam (royal land), 80, 194 

rajakammikas (royal Officers dealing 
with rent), 205, 211, 219 

rajakartrs (king makers), 179 

rajakiya-bhoga (land revenue/rent), 
81, 194 

rajamatya (royal minister), 277 

rajan (king), 15, 38, 101-02, 112, 
123-24, 171, 185-88, 194, 209, 221, 
354, 356 See also raja 

rajanya(s), 101-02, 164-65, 171-73, 
175-76, 178-79, 182, 202, 214, 221, 
235, 360, 404; as ratnin 145, 152, 
156 

rajanya-bandhu, 171 

rajaputra (prince), 361 

rdjasaSdna (royal edict), 263, 386 

rdjasiya (coronation ceremony), 100, 
143, 145, 152, 155, 159, 161-62, 164, 
172, 176, 228, 359 . 

rajatiraja (king of kings), 292, 294, 
303-04, 306, 308, 312-13 | 

rajjugahaka-amacca (officer in charge 
of rent) 

rajuka(s) (high royal officer), 20, 26, 
67n, 277, 286, 377, 395-97 

rajya (kingdom), 38, 200, 352 aa 

rdksasas (demons), 257, 266, - triet) 

rasra (kingdom, territory, istrict), 


-32, 40, 65, 67-68, ~_ 
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34, 40, 114, 156, 162, 180, 182, 188, 
197, 200, 276, 287, 289, 352, 359 
rastrabhrt (upholder of the kingdom), 

188-89, 360 
rastrpala (protector of kingdom), 188 
rastra-gopa (protector of kingdom), 
188 
rasrrapati (lord of kingdom), 188-89 
rastrikas (administrator of rdsfra), 396 
rastriya (head of rastra), 383 
ratnin(s) (jewel-holders), 143-58, 157, 
182; 356, 361- 62, 404 
rayahiraya (Saka title), 292-93 
rsis (sages), 71, 100 
rt (natural law), 356 
rtvik (priest), 40 


sabhacara (member of the sabha), 108° 


sabhapala (protector of the sabha), 
105 

sabhapati (president), 109 

sabhasad(s) (members of the sabha), 
108-09 

sabhasaha (member of the sabha), 106 

sabhdvati (women member of the 
sabha), 105 

sabhayogya (worthy of the sabha), 134 

sabheya (distinguished member of the 
sabha), 106 

-sabhyas (member of the sabha), 18, 
338 

- sachivatanira (constitutional monar- 
chy), 6 

saciva (minister), 18, 34, 40, 42, 316, 
323, 325 

sacivyakaras (companions of minis- 
ters), 270 . 

sa-danda-das=dparddhah (with the 
right to collect fines for ten offen- 
ces), 340 

sadbhagabhuk (enjoyer of taxes), 190 

sadbhdagin (a title of the king referring 
to the tax collection aspect), 207 

sadhura (joint labour), 124 

sahasrapati (head of one thousand 
villages), 383 

sahi (kinsmen of the overlord, feuda- 
tories), 292-94, 303, 380 
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sahnusahi (title of Kusana kings), 293 
303-04, 312-13 , 

sajdta (of the same kin), 165, 169, 173 

sama (pacification), 31 

samaharta (collector), 373-76, 392, 394 

samanasthdnavdsi (inhabitant of the 
same place), 242 

sadmanta(s) (neighbour, vassal), 346. 
47; changing meaning of the term 
346 

samantabhimisvara (emphasises lord- 
ship over land), 93 

sdmanta-ciidamanayah (chief vassals), 
346-47 

samantahivai (overlord), 293 

samanta-mahdaraja (feudatory), 347 

samaya (contract, rules), 73, 335 

samgrahitr (treasurer), 146, 148, 152, 
157 


samgrama (collection of tribal units, — 


battle), 112-13, 178, 351 

samrat (the great king), 102 

samsad (council), 134 

samskaras (rituals), 161, 231 

samvyavaharipramukhan (village elders) 
316, 332 

sandhivigrahika (officer dealing with 
peace and war), 28, 278, 323-25; 
functions of 324-25 

Sanghas (corporations), 132 

sannidhata (treasurer), 148, 373, 376, 
393 

sarathi, 148 

sarthavaha (caravan leader), 317, 335- 
36, 338 | 

sarvadhyaksa (Gupta officials), 340 

Sarva-jati-parihara (exemptions of all 
types), 287 

sarvaloka-isvara (lord of the whole 
world), 294 

Sasana (charter), 82, 377 

Sasanahara (duta), 397 
Sasita (administrator), 45 

Sasta@ raja (ruling king), 259 

sasthavrtti (enjoyer of taxes), 190 

sastika (a type of rice), 183 

$atapati (head of one hundred vil- 
lages), 362 hae 
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as (carvan leaders), 279 


<- A i 
ae "(collective sactifice), 99-100, 
5a 


ite (collector of tolls), 329, 366 
§ 


= i ceremony, 171, 175 

Ae 181, 355, 357 

eda (captain), 364-65 

senanayaka-mahamattas (generals), 219 

senani (commander), 145-46, 151, 156, 
355-57; importance of 362 

senapati (head of the army), 124, 238, 
241, 324, 368, 373, 394 

setthi(s) 204, 215, 241, 247, 279, 364 

shaonano shao (sahanusahi title of 
Kusana kings), 293, 312 

sipp(e)a (tribal unit), 105 

sira (ploughshare), 350 

sita (crown land), 81, 83 

skandhavara (military camp), 21, 84, 
286 

snataka (student), 236 

spasa (spies), 355 

Sreni (guild), 207, 281, 298, 317, 388 

Sresthi (merchant), 217, 235, 238 

Sriranabhdndagaradhikarana (depart- 
ment of military store), 327 

Srotriya (one who knows the Veda), 
241, 259, 261-62, 360 

Sruti (oral communication), 222 

Sthdnika (revenue Officer), 261, 373-75 

Sthaniya (a unit of 800 villages), 35 

sthupati (architect), 147, 362 

sthapatisamrat (master mason), 241 

Striadhyaksa (superintendent of 
women), 378 

stiipa, 296, 306 

suhrt (ally), 37 

Sujatah (well born), 106 

sulkadhyaksa (superintendent of tolls), 
366 


Suna (slaughter house), 392 

Sttra (spinning), 392 

surd (liquor), 171-72, 175, 392 

Sitta (messenger), 147-48, 152, 156, 240 

Suvirah (brave sons), 106, 35] 

svadharma, 54 

svani (king or head of the state), 
31-32, 38, 41, 46, 191; as an ele- 
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ene Of the State 31.33 44 
a inscriptions 32; uate. 
yo > Qualiti 
32-33: Calamity affecting re 
also king = 
Svardajya (republic), 129 
S¥aramandala (expert in 
th 
ledge of Sound), 126 — 


Sydma 4yas (iron), 358 
Swaraj, 4 


taksan (carpenter), 150, 152, 356 
taradeya (ferry dues), 21 
tirthas (high functionaries), 372- 


73 
tundiyas (tax collector), 


211, 219, 224 


udrariga (royal share 
344, 387 
ugra (police Officer), 355-56 


upanayana (sacred thread ceremony), 
153 


Of the produce), 


uparaja (deputy king), 368 

uparajan (deputy king), 124, 241 

uparaksita (Overseer), 279 

uparika(s) (provincial &0vernor), 241, 
325, 330, 347, 387; origin of 330 

uparikara (additional impost on 
peasants), 330, 344, 387 

vahana (means of conveyance), 148 

vahanayaka (head porter), 333 

vairajya (non-monarchica] State), 32, 
31, 129 

vaidehaka-raksanam (laws against the 
undesirable activities of traders), 
84 

vaisvasika (confidential agent), 318 

vaisya-grainani (head of the village 
people), 157, 365 

vajapeya(sacrifice of drink to 
strength), 100, 159, 165-67, 175 

vajjidharma (customs of the Vajjis), 58 

vanalata (creepers), 49 

vanap! asthas, 261 

vanijya (trade), 1300 ; 

vappamaigala (tradition of king/ 
chief ploughing the land), 194 

vartta (material conditions), I Ake 

varyadharma (duties pertaining to 

varnas), 54, 233 
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varnasramadharma (duties pertaining 
to.varnas and to stages in life), 
53, 235, 253-54, 264, 322, 385 

varnavyavastha (the system of social 
divisions), 56, 60 

vasudhadhipa (owner of the land), 193 

vasudhesvara (lord of the earth), 87 

vavat@a (women ratnin, chief wife of 
king), 90, 146, 151, 157 

vesya (prostitute), 392 

vetana (wages), 339 

veth (forced labour), 30 

vihéra (monastery), 308 

viharasvami (head of the monastery), 
308 

vijtta (conquered), 399 

vinayasthitisthapaka (magistrate), 337, 
389 

viniccaya (trials), 33 

viniyuktaka (revenue officer), 329 

vipra(s) (brahmanas), 105-06, 141, 
220, 241 

vira (brave son), 93 

vis(ah) (people), 90, 101, 111, 150, 
157, 162, 169, 173-75, 178, 181, 186, 
228-29 

visamatta (chief of men, king), 172, 
187, 189, 361 

visamisvarah (tribute collector, king), 
187 

visampati (chief, raja), 172, 179, 186-87 

visaya (district), 31, 298, 328, 330-31, 
338, 388 

visayapati (head of the visaya), 326, 
330, 388 
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vispati (chief, raja), 172, 179, 186-87 

visti (forced labour), 20, 28, 30, 218 
313, 382, 387 . 

vithi(s) (fiscal divisions), 331, 338, 38. 

vitht adhikarana (sub-divisional body), 
331 

vohara (lawsuits), 33 

voharika mahdmattas (judicial Offi- 
cials), 219 

vrajapati (head of 
grounds), 352, 355 

vrata (way of life), 114-15, 356 

vrata (vow), 137 

vrata (people), 187-88, 219 

vratapah (protector, lord -of the 
vrata), 187 

vrjana (enclosure, pasture), 200 

vrka (hoes), 350 

vy Gkula (chaotic), 248 

vyavahara (civil law), 46, 54-55, 57 

vyavaharika (magistrate), 316 

vyavahadrika mahdmatra (civil judge), 
366 

vyvaharin, 316 . 

yajamana (sacrificer), 98-99, 173 

yajria (sacrifice), 94-95, 99, 231-32 

yavuga (small chief), 291, 308 

yodhajivas (warriors), 238 

yosa (young woman), 88 

yuddha (war), 112, 233 

yukta(s) (magistrates), 20, 278 

yupa (sacrificial post), 309 

yutta (government servant), 210, 397 

yuvardja (crown prince), 373 
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